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CHAPTER  III. 

BOMBAY. 
From  Febhuary  7  to  10. 

J  oonah  — Parvati — The  native  town — The   Collofje   of    Deccan 

The  Ghats-- Parell— Bombay— Salsette  Island  -  A  'puhh'c  broak- 
fast  '—The  '  season  '  at  Bombay— Towers  of  Silence— The  man 
of  •  symbols '—Goa  (ranjim)— The  Goaneso  church— Banks 
of  the  Mandavi— Goa  Velha-Ahmedabatl— Architecture  ami 
sculptm-e- Social  position  of  the  monkeys- A  wedding  in  hifh 
life. 

I  LEFT  Bolarani  at  daybreak  and  spent  twenty- 
four  hours  very  agreeably  in  the  train  with  8ir 
Donald  Stewart  and  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel 
Chapman.  Then  followed  two  interesting  and 
pleasant  days  at  Poonah,  where  we  were  the 
guests  of  General  Hardinge. 

Poonah,  one  of  the  great  military  cantonments 
of  India  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Commander- 
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ill-Chief  of  tlie  Bombay  army,  appears  to  be  simply 
magnificent.  The  Band  is  a  sort  of  park,  inter- 
sected by  broad  avenues  and  composed  of  gardens 
surrounding  the  dwelhngs  of  the  Europeans. 

Here,  very  early  in  the  morning,  you  see  young 
ladies  riding  on  horses  imported  from  England, 
Hungary,  and  Australia,  governesses  in  spectacles 
taking  an  airing  with  their  pupils,  and  smart  pony- 
carriages  on  their  way  to  the  lawn-tennis  ground. 
At  eiglit  o'clock  all  this  animation  has  vanished, 
together  with  the  freshness  of  the  morning.  Silence, 
solitude,  sun,  and  dust  are  now  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  will  remain  so  until  nightfall.  I 
was  shown  the  Council  Hall,  a  hospital  due  to  the 
munificence  of  the  Sassoons,  some  churches,  a  col- 
lege, and  other  buildings,  all  of  which  together  must 
considerably  impress  the  natives.  And,  in  truth, 
people  who  give  such  substantial  pledges  of  their 
settlement  must  surely  have  both  the  intention 
and  a  good  prospect  of  remaining  in  the  country. 
I  am  told  that  of  all  the  Hindoo  (not  Mussulman) 
territories  subject  to  the  Indian  Government,  the 
Mahratta  States,  and  especially  the  most  power- 
ful of  them  all,  that  of  the  Peshwa,  who  was  con- 
quered and  dethroned  in  1818,  are  the  only  ones 
where  popular  feeling  has  continued  unfavourable 
to  English  rule. 
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No  one  who  has  visited  Parvati  will  ever  for^xet 
it.     It  is  a  temple  crowning  an  isolated  hill.     We 
wore  ascending   the  broad  steps  leading  up  to  it 
wlien  the  elepliant  we  were  riding  stoi)ped  short, 
sliook  his  trunk,  and,  uttering  a  hoarse  ciy,  took  to 
pivoting  on  one  of  his  legs  like  a  circus-horse.     I 
imagined  myself  an  aeronaut  astride  on  tlie  top  of 
his  balloon.     Two  young  officers,  who  were  witli 
me,  and  I  began  to  laugh  ;  but  the  laugh  was  a  bit 
forced,  and  remained  so  until,  thanks  to  the  driver's 
goad,  the  unruly  animal,  returning  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  deposited  us  safe  and  sound  in  front  of  the 
temple. 

From  the  top  of  the  surrounding  wall  we  obtain 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  tlie  sanctuary.      Lower  still 
beneath    our   feet   spreads  a  vast   yellow   carpet 
flecked  witli  black— the  parched  plain  of  Poonah, 
dotted   with   little  scattered  groups  of   trees  and 
fringed    by  the   summits  of    the   Ghats   and    the 
hills    of    Satara.i      The    sky   is    saffron-coloured, 
and  the  setting  sun  lavishes  its  magic  splendour 
through  a  sliglitly  misty  atmosphere.    The  Brahman 
of  the  temple  points  out  to  me  a  small  wooded 
piece  of  ground,  saying :   '  That  is  Kirkee,  where 
the  English  annihilated  us.'     And    he  spoke    the 

'  The  mountain  chains  called  the  Ghats  run  parallel  with  the 
ocean,  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  peninsula,  and  form  the  out- 
Jyuig  slopes  of  the  high  tableland  of  the  De-can. 
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truth.  There,  on  this  now  liistorical  plain,  Moiint- 
stuart  Elphinstone,  in  1817,  planned,  and  his  gene- 
rals carried  out,  the  destruction  of  the  formidable 
empire  of  the  Mahrattas.  General  Wellesley  had 
previously  arrested  the  Mahometan  invaders  on 
their  way  to  conquer  the  South.  Seringapatam 
and  Kirkee  are  stages  on  the  royal  road,  bloody 
and  glorious,  which  led  England  through  vary- 
ing disasters  and  success  to  the  possession  of 
India.  Delhi  has  witnessed  the  achievement  of  the 
work. 


I  paid  two  visits  to  the  native  town,  one  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening.  These  are 
the  hours  when  most  animation  prevails,  especially 
the  evening,  when  the  twilight  wraps  in  its  trans- 
parent veil  the  moving  crowd,  the  processions, 
the  wedding-parties,  and  the  multitude,  laden  with 
flowers,  thronging  round  the  temples.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  cantonment  of  their  English  masters ! 
There  is  comfort,  luxury,  and  magnificence ;  here 
all  is  poetry.  In  Poonah  the  Mussulman  element 
exists  side  by  side  with  the  Hindoo,  which  pre- 
dominates. But  eyes  more  practised  than  mine 
are  needed  to  distinguish  between  them. 
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Tlie  College  of  Dcccan  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture. In  tlie  spacious  hall  I  found  a  dozen  young 
Hindoos,  from  eigliteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
studying  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  !  Tliis  evening 
tliey  are  going  to  debate  at  a  public  sitting  the 
subject  of  '  The  Englisli  in  India.'  Tliis  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  somewhat  delicate  subject  at  Poonah. 
Everj'-one  talks  to  me  of  Engh^h  prestige,  and  tliey 
are  quite  right  in  doing  so,  for  nothing  but  prestige 
could  ever  enable  a  handful  of  civilians  and  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  English  soldiers  to  keep  in 
check  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  Indians.  But 
is  prestige  any  the  better  for  this  kind  of  juvenile 
dissertation  ?  '  Have  the  students,'  I  asked  one 
of  the  young  English  professors,  '  full  freedom  of 
speech  at  these  academical  discussions?'  'Abso- 
lute freedom,'  was  his  reply.  This  confidence  and 
this  regard  for  the  hberty  of  the  individual  seems 
to  me  very  fine,  but  is  it  prudent  to  allow  the 
question  of  the  jyresence  of  the  English  in  India  to 
be  discussed  by  young  Mahrattas,  whose  devotion 
to  England  is  at  least  doubtful  ?  Might  they  not 
some  day  put  down  on  their  list  of  subjects  for 
debate  the  question  of  your  departure  ? 


Seven   hours    of  railway.      The   line,   rapidly 
descending  the  Ghats,  winds  along  perpendicular 
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rocks,  passes  round  chasms  and  over  blocks  that 
seem  to  be  suspended  in  mid  air,  and  finally,  after 
traversing  a  number  of  tunnels,  conies  out  on  the 
shore  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  burning  atmosphere 
and  the  exuberance  of  a  tropical  vegetation  remind 
the  traveller  that  he  has  said  good-bye  to  the  com- 
paratively cool  air  of  the  Deccan. 


Parell^  February  9-12  and  14-lG. — Sir  James 
Fergusson,  the  Governor  of  tlie  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, having  kindly  offered  me  his  hospitality,  I 
quit  the  railway  at  a  station  near  Parcll,  where,  six 
miles  from  Bombay,  stands  the  official  residence  of 
her  Majesty's  representative. 

Government  House  was  originally  a  church  and 
college  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  dispossessed  in 
1720  by  the  old  East  India  Company.  The  lower 
part  of  the  nave  forms  the  hall,  the  upper  part  the 
large  reception-room.  The  size  and  solidity  of  the 
building  are  the  only  record  of  the  old  proprietors. 
It  is  a  magnificent  structure,  but  has  unfortunately 
become  unhealthy  during  part  of  the  year,  when 
its  inmates  take  refuge  at  Malabar  Point,  situated 
in  one  of  the  healthiest  quarters  of  the  town,  or 
else  at  the  Government  House  near  Poonah.  Here, 
as  at  Madras,  I  am  struck  by  the  splendour  of  the 
arran'T^ements,  the  number  of  servants,  carriajres, 
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and  liorses,  the  ricliness  of  the  liveries,  and  the 
quiet,  tasteful,  and  wholly  unostentatious  luxury 
of  tlie  establislnnent.  Looked  at  from  our  Euro- 
pean point  of  view,  tliis  sumptuousness  would  ap- 
pear exa<rgerated.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  India  is  not  inlud)ited  only  by  English  ;  tliat 
those  who  govern  tliis  empire  can  hardly  maintain 
a  style  of  living  inferior  to  that  of  the  Maharajahs 
and  great  nobles  of  Hie  country;  and  that  ^-e 
Oriental  measures  th.e  extent  of  power  by  the  visible 
pomp  which  attends  it. 


Bombay"  has  been  painted  and  described  a 
thousand  times,  but  neitlier  painters  nor  writers 
liave  ever  succeeded  in  producing  a  good  likeness. 
It  would  seem  to  be  an  impossibility  to  do  so ;  I 
have  no  intention  of  attempting  it,  but  shall  only 
try  to  record  my  impressions. 

The  town  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  along, 
narrow  island  of  the  same  name,  connected  on  the 
north  by  a  causeway  with  the  island  of  Salsette  and 
the  continent.  Bombay  Island,  the  shores  of  which 
are  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  Sea  and  on 
the  east  by  the  placid  waters  of  a  gulf  studded  with 
islets,  and  running  up  northwards  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  some  distance  inland,  terminates  towards 

'  The  population  is  773,000. 
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tlie  south  in  two  low  tapering  promontories  of 
unequal  length.  Tlie  western  one,  Malabar  Hill, 
the  domain  of  power,  fashion,  and  wealth,  is 
coverea  with  pretty  houses,  cottages,  and  villas, 
{ill  more  or  less  buried  in  rich  tropical  vegetation. 
Officials,  judges,  consuls,  and  the  notabilities 
of  the  financial  world  have  here  deposited  their 
household  gods.  Everyone  who  thinks  himself 
somebody  lives  at  Malabar  Hill,  and  the  Governor 
comes  regularly  every  year  to  spend  a  month  or 
two  at  Malabar  Point.  But  in  order  to  build  and 
live  in  this  privileged  region  a  Avhite  skin  is  in- 
dispensable. Even  the  Parsees,  the  big  moneyed 
men  of  Bombay,  are  excluded  from  its  precincts 
while  alive.  Their  dead  bodies  only  are  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  being  devoured  by  vultures  in 
the  Tow^ers  of  Silence  which  occupy  the  highest 
point  of  this  earthly  paradise. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  other  promontory,  that 
of  Colaba,  the  southernmost  point  of  Bombay, 
stand  the  observatory  and  the  lighthouse. 

Between  these  two  tongues  of  land  or  promon- 
tories stretch  several  quarters  of  the  town.  With 
Malabar  Hill  and  Colaba,  they  enclose  on  three 
sides  the  shallow  waters  of  Back  Bay,  navigable 
only  for  small  vessels. 

The  maritime  life  of  Bombay  is  centred  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island.     The  vast  harbour,  pro- 
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tocted  by  the  fort,  opens  out  upon  tlic  <ju]f  in  front 
of  tlie  island  of  Elephanta  and  the  mainland.  The 
animation  prevaihng  here  is  a  proof  of  tlie  import- 
ance of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  India. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  Bombay 
is  its  variety — variety  in  tlje  sites,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  streets,  and  in  that  of  the  population. 
Starting  from  Colaba  lighthouse,  we  proceed 
nortlnvard  between  two  sheets  of  water,  inlets  of 
the  ocean,  and  reach  tlie  Apollo  Bandar.  Thence, 
after  an  excellent  and  well-served  luncheon  at  the 
Yacht  Club,  we  penetrate  into  the  town  proper. 
First  comes  the  Esplanade  with  its  imposing  build- 
ings, the  Secretariat,  containing  the  various  public 
offices,  the  university,  and  the  sailors'  home; 
fjirther  on,  the  Anglican  cathedral,  built  in  1718, 
the  town  hall,  and  a  host  of  other  buildings  sug- 
gestive of  modern  English  taste. 

We  next  turn  our  steps  tov/ards  the  quarters 
of  the  Parsees  and  Hindoos,  where  we  are  con- 
stantly stopped,  either  by  passers-by  or  by  some- 
thing curious,  pretty,  or  hideous,  but  at  any  rate 
novel,  which  rivets  our  attention.  A  few  paces 
more  and  we  might  imagine  ourselves  in  Europe, 
judging  by  the  broad  thoroughfares  leading  to- 
wards Byculla,  the  northern  suburb  which  gi^^es 
its  name  to  a  club  far  famed  in  the  Anjzlo-Indian 
world.     Here  the  town  ends,  and  noise  and  bustle 
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cease  abruptly.  To  return  to  Parell  I  liad  to  cross 
an  immense  and  somewhat  lonely  flat,  and  that 
at  night.  But  no  matter  ;  in  India,  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  foot  of 
tlic  Himalayas,  tlie  European — I  do  not  say  the 
native — can  travel  by  day  or  night  in  perfect 
safety,  under  the  talismanic  protection  of  his  white 
skin. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  native  town.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Parsees'  quarter,  which,  like  its 
inhabitants,  has  a  cliaracter  of  its  own,  this  part  of 
Bombay  diflers  little  from  any  other  town  of  India. 
But  the  people  are  different.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  numbers  of  women,  whereas  elsewhere 
they  are  extremely  scarce.  Here  you  meet  them 
everywhere.  Look  at  that  group  ;  they  are  Parsee 
women.  You  know  them  by  their  brilhant-coloured 
robes  and  the  artistic  drapery  of  their  shawls,  their 
slim,  lissom,  and  graceful  figures ;  their  clear  com- 
plexions, their  eyes  fringed  with  long  eyelashes, 
and  the  oval  outline  of  their  cheeks  wdiich,  like 
their  bare  necks  and  arms,  recall  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  statuary.  Great  animation  prevails 
amongst  them.  They  are  talking,  gesticulatmg, 
and  laughing.  To  see  an  Indian  smile  is  a  rarity, 
but  laughter  is  a  thing  unheard  of.  I  have  indeed 
seen  Hindoo  servants  draw  their  lips  together,  out 
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of  deference  to  their  master  ;  l)ut  it  was  always  a 
^a'imace,  and  not  a  frank  smile.  Here,  in  good 
society,  no  one  thinks  of  laughing  any  more  than 
we  do  of  yawning. 

In  the  background,  beyond  this  bright  and 
sunny  group,  under  the  dliade  of  the  houses,  ap- 
])ear  some  Hindoo  girls,  each  clothed  in  white 
and  carrying  on  her  head  a  vase  of  classic  sl:a[)e 
— real  goddesses  descended  from  Olympus,  dis- 
guised as  simple  mortals.  The  dervish,  that  scourge 
of  native  society,  with  his  ill-favoured  coun- 
tenance, spiteful  look,  and  shaggy  hair,  and  clad 
with  nothing  but  a  few  rags  to  hide  his  naked- 
ness, is  gliding  among  the  busy  crowd  of  men 
of  every  race  and  every  creed.  This  multitude, 
now  blocked  by  bullock-carts,  now  hustled  back 
by  the  smart  carriages  of  European  merchants, 
surges  to  and  fro  between  two  rows  of  houses  built 
of  painted  or  carved  woodwork,  and  in  front  of 
temples  great  and  small,  with  tlieir  grotesque  idols 
displayed  on  their  fa^'ades.  These  sanctuaries  are 
not  shut  in  by  walls,  but  stand  with  their  doors 
opening  on  to  the  street,  and  devotees  can  go 
freely  in  and  out.  Verily,  the  old  gods  still  reign 
supreme.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  has  not  yet 
prevailed  over  this  form  of  civilisation,  which, 
though  less  perfect,  is  more  ancient  than  our  own. 
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Tlicy  arc  like  two  streams  tliat  inoet,  cross  and  dasli 
a-faiiist  each  other,  but  never  niinj^le. 


Parcll  is  surrounded  by  a  park,  but  a  tropical 
one.  Tlie  hxndscapes  vary  at  every  turn,  but  never 
h)se  tlieir  local  colouring.  It  is  still  the  India  of 
tlie  South  ;  clunrips  of  bananas  overhung  by  the 
fanlike  foliage  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  tanks  sur- 
rounded by  cocoa-nut  trees,  long  avenues  bordered 
Avith  cocoa-nut  trees  ;  here  and  there  small  temples; 
and  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  play  of  light  and 
shade. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  long  and  beautiful 
drive  with  the  Governor.  We  have  been  to  the 
island  of  Salsette,  the  Malabar  Hill  of  the  Parsees, 
Avhose  pretty  gardens  and  country  houses  extend 
at  intervals  all  along  the  shore.  From  a  distance 
these  villas  remind  one  of  Europe;  seen  close  by, 
they  are  thoroughly  Eastern. 

On  our  way  back  we  passed  three  or  four 
'  Portuguese,'  that  is  to  say  Koman  Catholic, 
churches,  where  native  jmests  officiate.  The 
generic  name  of  Portuguese  or  Goaiese  is  applied 
by  Anglo-Indians  to  those  who  are  descended  from 
a  Portuguese  father  and  a  native  mother,  and  who 
have  more  or  less,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  re- 
verted to  the  Indian  type.     These  Goanese  form 
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tlie  nucleus  of  the  native  Christian  population  of 
this  part  of  India.  Althouj^h  they  have  for*,H)tten, 
or  rather  have  never  known,  the  lan;iuiij;e  of  their 
fathers,  and  speak  a  bad  Hindustani,  they  retain  a 
lively  attachment  to  the  King  of  Portugal. 


It  is  the  height  of  the  season  here.  At  Pan^ll 
and  in  the  city  there  are  balls,  dinners,  routs,  and 
music-parties  every  night.  Bombay  keeps  up  its 
reputation.  Even  in  his  day  Mountstuart  Elj)liin- 
stone  used  to  boast  of  the  good  style  and  gaiety 
that  prevailed  in  society  her'%  and  in  this  respect 
he  puts  Bombay  above  Calcutta.^ 

At  Government  House  even  that  etiquette 
which  is  so  strictly  observed  at  the  receptions 
given  by  the  Queen's  representatives  in  India  and 
the  colonies  is  less  rigid.  Everywhere  else,  in  con- 
formity with  Court  custom,  the  Governor,  as  repre- 
senting her  Majesty,  never  makes  his  appearance 
until  all  his  guests  have  arrived.  At  Bombay  he 
frees  himself  from  this  restraint,  and  appears  in 
the  drawing-room,  as  Elphinstone  remarks,  quite 
as  a  private  gentleman. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  one  of 
Sir  James's  public  breakfasts.     The  custom  dates 

'  Parell,  December  3,  1819.     Life  of  the  Hon.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone.    London:  1884. 
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l);i('k  to  tlio  last  contury.  A  notice  in  tlie  ])apors 
inviu's  to  breakfast  for  the  next  day  all  those  who 
■wish  to  speak  to  the  Governor.  They  have  only 
to  send  a  note  overnijzht  to  his  secretary  and  give 
their  name.  Yesterday  a  great  many  wore  invited  ; 
amongst  the  comj)any  were  Englishmen  and  natives, 
including  some  Parsees.  T  don't  think  that  all 
])ai'took  of  the  repast,  but  they  sat  together  with 
ns  at  four  large  round  tables.  After  breakfast  a 
move  was  made  into  the  gaiden,  and  while  we 
snu)ked  our  ciirars  the  host  was  able  to  talk  with 
everyb(»dy  at  his  ease.  This  custom  seems  to  me 
worthy  of  being  adoi)ted  as  an  olficial  practice  in 
Europe.  Only  be  careful  to  talk  business  after, 
and  not  before  the  meal ! 


il 


To-night  there  is  a  grand  ball  at  the  house  of  a 
Parsee  magnate.  The  Parsees,  as  is  well  known, 
form  a  most  important  element  in  the  population 
of  Bombay.  The  ball-room  was  magnificently 
decorated  in  a  style  half  English  half  Oriental. 
The  master  of  the  house  seemed  to  me  the  type  of 
the  Merchant  Prince  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  And 
to  think  that  this  man  will  leave  his  corpse  to  be 
devoured  by  vultures  !  TIio  ladies  of  the  family 
did  not  appear.  Only  English  ladi*is  were  there, 
among  them  many  pretty  women,  none  decidedly 
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])lMln,  and  all  roniarkablo  f(H'  the  fri'slmcss  of  their 
toilettes.  ICvei'yone  joined  in  the  dancinu,  some 
witii  an  animation  scarcely  justified  by  the  tem- 
])erature,  and  others  from  a  sense  of  duty.  I  saw 
military  veterans  frisking  about  with  the  zeal  aiul 
devotion  of  men  accustomed  to  obey  orders. 
English  society  does  well  not  to  recognise  limits 
of  age.  It  leaves  to  Providence  the  business  of 
su|)erannuation.  Dancers  in  all  countries,  but 
es[)ecially  in  Anglo-Saxon  circles,  are  divided  into 
two  classes — those  who  are  inspired  by  the  sacred 
ilame  of  Terpsichore,  and  those  who  are  influenced 
by  conscientious  motives,  the  men  of  duty.  As 
for  the  latter,  I  admire  but  ])ity  them.  Nothing 
can  be  less  amusing  than  their  methods  of  ainu.se- 
ment ;  but  nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to  see 
them  try  to  amuse  themselves. 


This  afternoon,  under  the  guidance  of  M. 
Stockinger,  the  amiable  Austrian  consul,  I  was 
taken,  in  spite  of  the  stifling  heat,  to  Malabar  Hill. 
On  reaching  the  top  we  came  to  a  high  wall  with 
a  gateway.  The  guards  let  us  pass  unhindered, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  delightful  garden 
filled  with  flowering  shrubs.  In  this  encliant- 
ing  spot  stand  three  circular  towers,  without 
roofs  and  about  twenty  feet  in  height.     The  deep 
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silence    that    reigns    here,    and    gives    to    these 
structures  the  name  of  Towers  of  Silence,  is  sud- 
denly broken  by  the  clapping  of  wings   and  tlie 
screams  of  a  host  of  vultures.     They  have  left  tlie 
neighbouring  jungle  of  the  native  quarter  whi(;h 
serves  them  as  a  haunt,  and,  swooping  down  upon 
one  of  the  towers,  close    their   ranks   and   form 
a  black   circle   round    the   top.     Suddenly  all   is 
silent  again.     Perfectly  motionless,  but  with  their 
foul  feathers  ruffled  up,  these  hideous  birds  await 
their  prey.     It  is  not  long  in  coming  ;  a  small  pro- 
cession  emerges   from  the  gateway  in   the  outer 
wall.     It  is  the  corpse  of  a  Parsee  being  brought 
by  his  relations  or  friends.      Two   bearded  men, 
who  are  to  throw  the  body  to  the  vultures,  walk 
behind   the   bier.     They   are    followed   by   other 
Parsees  in  white  robes.      A  halt  is  made  before 
two  sacred  dogs,  whose  duty,  it  seems,  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  identity  of  the  dead  person.      The   two 
men   with   beards    carry  the  corpse  into  the  en- 
closure, where  no  one  but  themselves  is  admitted. 
The  birds  swoop  down  immediately  and  devour  it. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  their  work  is  done,  and 
they  fly  away  gorged   with    their    meal,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  skeleton.     This  is  left  to  bleach 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry,  and  the  bones  are 
then  removed  from  the  grating  and  cast  into  a  well 
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in  tlie  middle  of  the  tower,  where  in  time  they 
criiinble  into  dast. 

A  traveller  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  explained  tliis  singular  form  of  se{)ulture 
by  tlie  veneration  in  which  Zoroaster's  followers 
held  the  elements,  tlieir  object  being  to  preserve 
the  earth  from  tlie  pollution  of  a  corpse. 

The  Parsees  are  v;ell-niade  men,  for  the  most 
part  tall  of  stature,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  almond- 
shaped  eyes,  a  grave,  penetrating,  thoughtful  look, 
and  an  Aryan  ])ro{ile.  Their  peculiar  hats  and  the 
ampleness  of  their  robes,  as  also  their  features,  put 
one  in  mind  of  Persia,  the  land  from  which  they 
came,  and  the  name  of  wliic'h  they  have  taken  and 
retain.  Of  all  tlie  races  inhabiting  the  Gangetic 
peninsula,  theirs,  in  education,  knowledge,  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  countries  and  taste  for 
travelling,  most  resembles  the  European.  In  this 
respect  the  diHerence  between  the  Parsees  and  the 
Hindoos  is  rennu'kable.  Many  of  the  former 
speak  English.  More  than  once,  while  rambling 
alone  in  the  native  quarters,  I  happened  to  ask  my 
way,  in  English,  of  Parsees,  and  knowing,  as  they 
do,  the  lanixuatje,  thcv  were  able  to  inform  me. 
Nearlv  all  of  them  are  merchants  or  artisans,  and 
frecpient  business  dealings  multiply  their  personal 
relations  with  the  English.  Nevei'theless,  a  gulf 
separates  the  two  races.     European  civilisation  has 
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been  able  to  polish  tlie  surface,  but  lias  not  jione 
deeper.  Tlie  men  themselves  ai'e  not  clianued  : 
tliey  still  b(nv  to  the  elements,  as  they  bowed  some 
thousands  of  years  aii'o. 

To  touch  a  c()r))se  is  defilement.  These  two 
men  with  beards,  themselves  the  meanest  members 
of  their  community  in  tiie  eyes  of  the  Parsees. 
Vv'car  i»'loves  and  only  touch  the  bones  with  tonics. 
Fire  would  be  defiled  bv  l)urniiio-  the  corpses  : 
water  l)y  committinii"  them,  as  the  Hindoos  do,  to 
jiacred  streams;  air,  by  allowinu"  the  nauseatin^f 
emanations  from  deconnposing  bodies  to  mingle 
with  it ;  and  earth,  by  burvino-  them  in  the  o-round. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  scene  1  have  just 
witnessed,  not  without  emotion.  In  Greek  trage- 
dies atrocious  deeds  are  committed  behind  tlie 
scene,  so  that  the  s})e(-tator  sees  very  little  of  them, 
but  what  he  sees  is  seen  tlirough  the  j)rism  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  efl'ect  is  all  the  more  horrible. 

But  let  us  avert  our  eyes  and  thoughts 
from  these  disnustinii'  feasts  of  Harpies  and  look 
around  us.  IJombay  is  at  our  feet,  the  city,  the 
bay  and  the  sea  !  'J\)  tlie  south-west  a  forest  of 
masts,  the  tops  of  wliich  only  are  discernible,  indi- 
cates the  harbour.  Beyond  it,  on  the  horizon,  are 
rocks  and  islets  of  fantastic*  outline,  some  bare, 
some  carpeted  with  fern,  and  all  of  them  gilded  by 
the  sun.     Eight  beneath  us    is  one  of  the  native 
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fjuarters,    bui-ied    in    a    sea    of    cocoa-nut    ])a]in., 
.•111(1    above  their  waving  tiu'ts,  thi-ougli   the  open' 
faulike    tracery  of  their    leaves,    and'  beliind    the 
transparent   mists  of   the    distance,   the    inip...<inir 
buildings  on  the  Esplanade  and  Colal)a.     Farther- 
eastward  stands  a  confused  mass  of  houses,  broken 
!iore  and  there  by  a  s],ire— the  actual  city  of  IJoni- 
bay.     At  your  riglit,  bathing  the  foot  of  tJie  heights 
<'i'  ^vhich    you  stand,    is    the    Arabian  Sea.     The 
i''"';>''nna   is   one   of    tlie  loveliest,  and,  fron.    the 
variety  of  its  constituent  parts,  one  of  the   ricliest 
that  can  be  seen;    it  might  even  be  called   uni.pie. 
But  the  contrast  offei-e.!  by  the  Towers  of  Sih-nce 
prevents  you  from   tlioj-oughly  enjoyinir  it.     l>er- 
naps.  without   noticing  it.  you  feel' upse?,  and  you 
leave  the  spot  with  mingled  feelin-s  of   plcM.'ure 
and  reixret. 


A  Iriend  introduced  me  to  a  voung  ^lussulman 
Indian  who  has  studied  in  [.mdoii  and  Paris. 
^ent  to  Purope  when  quite  voun-  he  speaks  Kn-- 
h^h  perfectly.  We  talked  together,  and  in  the 
eourse  of  a  conversati..n  wh.ir],  from  the  first  took 
a  serious  turn,  I  asked  him.  'Do  von  believe  in 
what  the  Mahometan  religion  enjoins  vou  to 
^•ehevey  '  European  civilisation  ^-.mtains  nothing- 
that  IS  ccmtrary  to  my  creed."  This  was  not  an 
^'"^^ver.     '  Do  you  believe  tliat  Mahomet   was  i he 
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]-)ro|)hct  of  God?'  'Yes,  wliy  not?  Wliat  1 
tauulit  was  the  sj^nbol  of  pliilosopliical  truth.' 
Fiirtlier  tlian  tliis  lie  would  not  coiniiiit  himself. 
*  What  do  you  think  of  the  Brahnians  ?  Do  they 
believe  in  their  innumeral)le  p-ods  ?  '  '  No,  they  are 
too  enliixhtened  I'or  that.  Those  who  have  passed 
through  English  schools  cannot  help  seeing  that  the 
idols  are  simply  the  symbols  of  phih)sophical  truth.' 


Symbols  again  !  I  begged  him  to  tell  me  what  he 
imderstood  by  this  term.  He  tried  in  vain  to  find 
an  answer.  Vexation  and  embarrassment,  and,  if 
I  am  not  much  mistaken,  doubt,  were  de])icted  on 
his  mild  and  intellectual  countenance.  Yes,  he 
seemed  to  be  doubtful  about  his  symbol,  and  I 
immediately  clianged  the  conversation.  I  am  told 
he  is  one  of  the  most  intelliaent  and  best-informed 
men  of  his  class,  but  a  vague  and  meaningless 
term  suffices  him  to  explain  everything. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  little  incident  tliat  hap- 
pened to  me  in  Paris  on  December  2,  1851,  the 
day  of  the  Coiij)  d'etat.  I  was  strolling  on  the 
IJoidevards.  Close  to  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  I  ob- 
served, in  the  cent:e  of  a  gmip  of  people,  a  man 
wdio,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  audience,  kept 
repeating  the  same  words,  '  Brethren,  let  us  sit 
down  to  the  banquet  of  Nature.'  Edging  my 
way  through  the  crowd  I  asked  him,  '  Brother, 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  banquet  of  Nature  ?  '    He 
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luinted  al)()Ut  for  a  reply,  but  could  not  find  one; 
then  took  to  st.vmmering  somethini:,  became  con- 
fused, and  ended  by  saying  tluit  a  banquet  was  a 
banquet — a  banquet  sucli  as  is  given  to  citizens  in 
America.     Ilis  audience,  who  a  moment  before  had 
a})plauded  him,  becoming  suddenly  mistrustful,  re- 
l)eated  my  question  in  a  more  and  more  tlneatenin<»: 
tone,  and  would  probably  have  handled  him  rougldy 
had  not  a  charge  of  cavalry,  fortunately  for  him,  dis- 
persed the  gathering  and  ])ut  an  end  to  his  embar- 
rassment.   To  my  mind  it  was  like  a  Hash  of  light  : 
a  man  in  searcli  of  novelty,  Avhether  he  tries  to 
fiud  it  in  the  paths  of  speculative  pliilosophy  or, 
revolver  in    hand,  u])on    the    barricades,   quickly 
seizes  hold  of  a  formula  suggested  to  him,  but  aban- 
dons it  Avith  equal  readiness  under  the  influence  of 
the  first  sceptic  that  he  meets.     Xo  doubt,  at  the 
touch  of  science  the  mists  of  superstition  vanish 
and  idols  collapse,  but  not  without  leaving  gaps 
in  the  heart  of  tlieir  votary.     Unless  you  fill  up 
tliese  gaps  by  giving  him  new  convictions,  he  fares 
like  a  man  who,  to  save  himself  from  drowr.in<:, 
clutches    at  a  reed.     He  eagerly  gras])s  the  first 
hollow  formula  or  shibboleth  that  is  offered  to  his 
mind,  but  rejects  it  on  the  first  breath  of  dou])t  ; 
the  reed  breaks  in  his  hands,  and  he  sinks  into  the 
void. 
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(iihf,  Fcln'Hiirii  VI  to  14. — Sir  J.-muvs  Fero'us.soii 
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On  tlie  .l'2t]i,  at  daybreak,  tlie  'Mary  Fivre  ' 
left  her  inooriiiLi's  in  JJombay  liarboin'.  and  after 
uTidlnii'  rapidly  aloiiir  the  low  coast,  aboye  whieh 
are  seen  the  suniiiiits  of  the  Gliats,  anchored  tlie 
next  day  at  the  same  hour  onTanjim,  orNeAvGoa, 
the  capital  of  the  Portiiufuese  po.s.se.ssions  in  India. 
An  enchaiitinji  picture  was  disphiyed  before  our 
(>yes  as  we  arrived.  Dense  forests  of  cocoa-nut 
])alms  clothe  each  bank  of  the  Mandavi,  which  here 
ilows  into  the  bay.  Above  these  strips  of  verdure 
rise,  in  a  series  of  tiers,  the  h^fty  mountains,  whose 
summit^  are  already  Ijathed  in  huht  while  the 
v'a.'kness  of  night  still  shrouds  the  valleys. 

ranjim  or  New  Goa,  a  pretty  little  town, 
stretches  alonj?  the  water's  edue.  Streets,  runninu' 
steeply  down  to  the  river,  are  lined  with  hand- 
some trees,  that  shelter  tlie  houses  of  the  Indo-Por- 
tuuuese.  Few  women  are  t«;  be  seen,  but  a  good 
number  of  men,  of  more  or  less  swarthy  com- 
])lexion,  according  as  more  or  less  Indian  blood  ruuH 
in  their  veins  ;  here  and  there  a  a-enuine  white — 
officer  or  employe — but  of  a  livid  and  sickly  white, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fevers  of  the  district. 
All  except  the  common  peo})le  are  dressed  like 
Europeans,  and  all  carry  enormous  umbrellas.    To 
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judij-G  (Voin  tlie  way  tlicy  drau'  their  leo-s  after  tliem, 
tliey  miglil  betaken  ibi-  j^atients  just  outof  alio.spital. 
'J'hese  are,  hov»e\er,  l)ut  icHei's,  wlio  fly  from  tlie 
duhiess  of  their  lionies  only  to  lind  it  again  in  tlie 
,<tfeets. 

The  Ciovernor'.^  i)alaee,  an  irreo'ular  assend)la«'e 
of  rooms,  railed  in  Ponuguese  ca^as,  or  houses, 
because  eacli  one  has  a  separate  roof,  is  striking  on 
account  of  its  irreizularitv,  and  presents  all  the 
o.Ltvvard  sigus  of  slou  gi'owth.  Xearly  four  centu- 
ries of  work  have  been  bestowed  on  this  venerable 
rliiicc;  t(j  {'(jmplete  it.  Many  of  the  rooms  are 
liung  throughout  with  portraits  of  Viceroys,  the 
oldest  t)f  which  goes  back  to  lOO-j.  The  second  in 
carder  of  time  is  that  of  Albuquerque  ;  and  the 
series  is  continued  to  the  present  day.  The  la^aT 
nundjer  of  these  pictures,  some  of  which  are  almost 
destroyed  by  damp,  whilst  others  are  in  an  excel- 
hint  state  of  preservation,  is  due  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  deadly  chnuite,  and,  next,  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  courtiei-s  at  Lisbon,  who  allow  only  twi> 
or  three  years  of  government  to  these  officials.  This 
(•()llection  is  of  the  utmost  historical  interest,  and 
as  illustrative  of  costumes  it  seems  to  me  unique. 

Except  a  few  churches  and  the  palace  of  thi(i 
Viceroys,  there  is  nothing  to  attract  attention  but 
the  ancient  residence  of  tlie  archbishop,  and  that 
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not  so  much  on  account  of  its   architecture  as  of 
the  celebrity  of  its  inmates. 

Goa  was,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  still,  the 
capital  of  the  lloman  Catholic  world  in  India. 
Thus  the  Portujifuese  Government  always  claims 
for  the  Archhishop  of  Goa  the  title  of  I*riniate  of 
India,  and  for  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty  the  Jus 
patronatfiH  of  all  the  Eoman  Catholic  churclies 
scattered  throuuhout  this  vast  empire.  In  virtue  of 
^dorious  memories  whi'h  have  no  lonirer  any  more 
than  an  historical  value,  of  Papal  bulls  wdiich  date 
back  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
of  a  recent  Concordat  wdiich  fails  to  substantiate  its 
claims,  the  Court  of  Portugal  deliberately  shuts  its 
eyes  to  such  facts  as  the  loss  of  its  ])ossessions, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Goa,  Diu,  and  one 
other  insignificant  settlement,  have  passed  to  tlie 
English  Crown  ;  its  evident  incapability  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  so  many  churches  scattered 
throughout  British  India,  and  endoAved,  main- 
tained, and  partly  founded  by  means  of,  and  with 
funds  supplied  by  propagandas  of  the  faith  at 
Eome  and  Lyons.  The  Cabinet  at  Lisbon,  deaf 
to  all  these  arguments,  persists  in  advancing  and 
supporting  pretensions  which  the  Holy  See  rejects, 
and  wdiich  the  Enolish  Government,  without  joins' 
into  the  merit  of  the  question,  likewise  declares 
inadmissible.     The  Eoman  Curia  grounds  its  oppo- 
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sition  on  tlie  absohite  inability  of  Poi'tni^al,  both 
from  a  spiritual  and  material  point  of  view,  to  bear 
the  expense  inseparable  from  the  privile^^es  that 
she  claims.  Moreover,  everyone  admits  the  un- 
deniable superiority  of  the  European  cler^'^y,  who 
are  employed  by  the  pro])aganda  of  liome,  over 
their  native  Goancse  brethren.  Tlie  J^]niL2lish 
Government  does  not  object  to  the  head  of  the 
lioman  Catholic  Church,  like  Pi'otestant  missionary 
societies,  ap])ointin^r  hi.-;  own  ajients  and  providing 
for  the  requirements  of  worship  and  of  the  clergy 
of  his  confession,  but  refuses  to  grant  to  a  foi-eign 
sovereign  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights  over  a 
territory  dej)endent  on  the  English  Crown. 

I  shall  not  retrace  here  the  history  of  the  in- 
terminable transactions  between  Kome  and  Lisbon. 
In  1838,  a  schism  seemed  imminent.  In  18o7, 
after  long  negotiations,  a  Concordat  was  fnially 
concluded  which  mitigated,  but  did  not  abolish,  :he 
evils  from  Avhich  the  Eonian  Catholic  Church  iu 
India  then  suflered,  and  suflei's  to  this  day.  Tlie 
Concordat  had  allowed  the  ju.^  patrondtus  of  the 
King  of  Portugal  and  the  other  ])i-ivileges  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Goa  to  remain  valid  in  part  of  tlie 
Presidency.  This  gave  rise  to  uncertainties  and 
conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  the  j)riests  sent 
out  by  the  propaganda  and  those  of  the  Goanese 
clergy;  often  to  new  Portuguese  ])retcnsions  ;  and. 
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on  tlio  part  of  llio  vicar-apostolic  of  IJombay,  to  fresh 
.'ippciils  to  the  Holy  See.  A  curious  spectacle,  a 
stTMUue  anomaly,  is  this  sti'u^";:rle,  at  one  time  se- 
cictly,  at  another  ojxMily  carried  on,  ])UttinLi-  into 
confusion  old  Christian  comnumities  of  India,  and 
comj)i'omisinu-  in  Europe,  the  relations  of  a  Koman 
Catholic  kingdom  with  the  head  of  the  lioman 
Catholic  Church.  Here,  on  theone  liand,  is  modern 
1  oi'tuual,  who  iiives  to  the  doctrines  of  ])hilos()phy 
so  lai'ue  an  inlluence  on  her  Legislature  and  the 
conduct  of  her  allairs,  inv(;kin<>-  anti(|uated  Bulls 
to  retain  the  shadow  of  a  state  of  things  which  be- 
longs to  the  past.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  Holy 
!:>ee,  the  most  conservative  of  all  Powers,  elaiminii, 
for  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  India  reforms 
which  are  recognised  as  indispensable  :  Portugal 
fighting  under  the  banner  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
Pome,  thanks  to  the  force  of  logic,  securing  on 
this  issue  the  support  of  Protestant  Engdand.** 


The  country  between  Panjim  and  Goa  Velha 
defies  description.  The  old  capital  is  situated 
I'arther  up  the  river,  six  to  seven  miles  from  the 
town.  Halfway  stands  a  large  market-town,  ov 
alJea,  composed  of  wretched  native  huts,  in  kee[)- 

''  Since  my  visit  to  Goa,  Pope  Leo   XIII.  has  appointed  an 
apostolic  tlc'legate  for  India.     The  negotiations  are  still  proceeding. 
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iiiLi'  with  ihcir  iiiiiiato.  'I'ue  men  ar»'  naked  all  hiit 
an  ani'oii  round  their  loin^,  the  women  are  ('h)thed 
in  rags,  the  children  swarm  on  hea|)s  of  dirt  and 
i'ul)i)ish.  What  a  contrast  to  Nature,  here  so 
lavish  of  her  smiles  and  treasures!  In  the  same 
village,  on  the  slopes  oj' a  liill,  are  seen  some  lino 
old  country  houses  built  of  stone,  ea(;h  of  them  dis- 
plavinii'  above  the  door  the  ancient  escutcheon  of 
the  family.  I  seenu'd  to  be  at  Lamego,  or  Viseu, 
oi'  in  some  other  antique  and  venerable  little  town 
of  Portugal.  It  is  the  I'idalgos'  quartt'?-,  wdiose 
ancestors  came  ovei'  with  the  '  con(|uerors.' 
Nearer  Panjim  we  crossed  a  long  causeway,  a 
line,  solid  sixteenth-century  woi'k,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Jesuits.  Goanesc  freethinkers  allirni 
that  the  Pathei's  built  it  in  one  nisjfht  with  the 
aid  of  the  devil. 
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As  we  approach  Goa  the  tower  and  ])art  of  the 
fiicade  of  the  churc'h  of  iSt.  Auixustine  stand  out 
from  a  screen  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  These  ruins  are 
all  that  marks  the  site  wdiere  once  rose  the  proud 
metropolis  of  Portuguese  India.  We  land  on  a 
shore  now  deserted,  but  delightfully  shaded  l)y 
])alm-trees,  and,  after  walking  a  few  steps,  come  to 
the  '  arch  of  the  Viceroys,'  on  the  site  of  what  was 
formerly  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  ornamented 
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witli  a  rudely  srulpturt'd  ba^-rclii'f,  coiniiKMnoratiriL,' 
the  foMtuivs  of  Vasco  do  (iaina.  It  is  under  this 
areli  that  tlie  <;overu(>rs,  on  arrivinj^^  here  from 
LisI)oii,  still  make  their  solenni  entry  into  (Joa 
Velha.  'I'hey  miiiht  just  as  well  [kiss  on  one  side 
of  the  arch,  for  the  city  walls  have  disap])eared,  as 
have  also  the  houses  and  even  the  Viceroy's  ])alaee, 
of  which  nothinjjf  remains  standin<r  but  the  door- 
way — beiore  the  coiKjuest  a  ])art  of  a  Jain 
temple.  The  churches  alonti  have  survived  the 
i^eneral  ruin.  'J'he  services  at  the  Se  or  cathedral 
are  conducted  by  canons,  and  at  the  others  by 
lay  priests,  all  of  them  natives.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  buildinufs  are  in  a  good  state  of  i)reserva- 
tion,  well  kept  up,  and  at  certain  festivals  visited 
by  thousands  of  pili^rims,  who  flock  hither  from 
ranjim  and  other  parts  of  the  colony.  The  most 
ancient  of  them,  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  is  a 
fine  massive  structure,  built  immediately  after 
the  ca])ture  of  the  town,  in  1510,  by  the  great  ad- 
venturer Albuquerque.  Although  rebuiU  since,  it 
bears  the  ftamp  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Italy. 

The  Jesuit  church  of  Bom  Jesus  was  finished 
in  1594.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  the  great  Indian 
missionary  St.  Francis  Xavicr,  due  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Tuscany.  The  body  lies 
in  a  coffin  of  solid  silver,  wdiich  is  evidently  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Duke.     All 
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these  temple-^  have  a  family  hkeiiess,  l)ul  T  i^ivetlie 
palm  to  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  In  accord- 
ance with  rortU'Hiese  taste  thev  ai'c  \vliitewaslied. 
Carved  wooden  altars,  some  of  them  of  later  date 
than  the  clinrch,  till  the  niches,  and,whei-e  there  is 
one,  tiie  apse;  hnt  t  he  arcliitecture  has  the  a])peai'- 
ance  of  late  sixteenth-century  Italian.  The  ex- 
terior takes  you  hack  to  Poilii^al.  Ooawas  taken 
on  St.  Catherine's  I)av,  and  conseciuentlv  vou  meet 

•  i  «       ft 

everywheri'  with  the  imaLi'e  of  this  saint,  with  her 
foot  ])laeed  on  the  hack  of  the  last  ^[ooi'ish  kinu", 
who  lies  ])ro<trate  hefoiv  her.  There  is  also  a 
larL'e    con\ent,    inhabited  l)v    a    sister    ninetv-five 

'  ft/  ft 

years  of  age,  the  only  one  who  has  survived.  "When 
she  dies,  the  Portui^aiese    Government,   aLn'ceably 

*  'ft.' 

to  modern  legislation,  are  going  to  secularise  this 
buildiiiL'. 

The  dean  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  wdio  was 
born  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mandavi,  acts  as 
our  guide,  lie  has  a  good  and  gentle  prie.stly  face, 
but  its  livid  ])aleness  shows  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate.  The  Governor's  aide-de-camp,  who  is 
with  us,  declares  that  thive  or  four  days  qxiut  at 
Goa  Velha  sullice  to  kill  Europeans,  or  at  any  rate 
to  give  them  fever. 

The  dean  takes  us  to  his  hou.se.  He  occupies 
a  set  of  large  rooms  in  the  chapter  palace,  the  only 
ones,  I  believe,  wdiicli  have  not  given  place  to  the 
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the  wnulows  you  look  out  on  the  ])ruu'ij)al  s(|uai'(% 
a  straii£?e  si<»"]it :  the  iVuvst  and  the  iuuir'le  have 
overrun  it;  dense  veo-etation  covers  the  ruins  of 
the  lioiises  ;  tufts  of  i^rass  and  brusliwood  are 
irrowing  on  wliat  Avas  once  tlie  pavement.  You 
see  notlunijf  but  cliurclies.  There  is  one  at  tlie 
side  forminix  the  auiile  ;  and  in  front,  a  little  to  the 
left,  a  chapel  half  hidden  behind  the  fronds  of  the 
cocoa-palms  marks  tlie  ])lace  where  Albuquerque 
entered  the  town.  On  tlie  right  side  stands  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  close  by,  the  (\athedral  ; 
farther  off",  behind  a  tlii^'k  clump  of  ])alms,  is  St. 
Gajetan,  which  is  a  little  like  St.  I'eter's  at 
Home. 

Deep  silence  brood<  over  Old  Goa.  Morning  and 
evening,  it  is  true,  the  bells  call  the  faithful  to 
prayer.  But  tlieir  sound  is  lost  in  space,  and  no 
one  answers  to  the  summons.  Life  has  fled,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  but  some  priests,  a  nun,  pan- 
thers in  plenty,  and  any  number  of  snakes. 

Xo  lanu'uaa'c  can  ifive  an  idea  of  this  mournful 
tond)  that  contains  the  ashes  of  Heroic  Piniiujal. 
At  the  entrance  the  features  of  the  first  of  its 
conquerors,  half  elT'aced  by  centuries.  The  churches 
still  standing,  and  their  ])riests  still  ofTiciating. 
The  Cross  has  survived  the  sword !  All  around, 
trees  and  brushwood  re}>lacing  the  flowers  we  plant 
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on  tombs.     It  would  need  tlie  lyre  of  a  Camoeiis 
to  siuu"  the  inell'able  sadness  of  this  spot. 
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AIiiih'iIhIkkI,  FcbriKiril  17  A>  lO.^Xot  witlnuit 
a  feeliiiLi-  of  lively  rc'fret  do  1  tear  inyself  away 
f]-om  the  kindly  hosj)itality  of  I'arcll  and  tlie  se- 
ductions of  the  Capua  of  India.  On  the  evening- 
<.f  the  lOth  I  leave  l^ombav.  Durinu'  the  niLdit 
tlie  train  crosses  the  Xerbudda  ;  at  sunrise  it  rushes 
through  a  park-like  country  nea<-  l>arod;i,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  (laekwar  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
mornini:- we  come  to  Ahmedabad.  Majoi*  Ebden, 
who  is  in  temporary  command  of  the  '2ord  lieiii- 
ment  of  J5oml)ay  Native  Infantry,  kindly  takes  me 
to  the  cantonment,  Avhich  hes  two  miles  to  the 
noi-th-east  of  the  town."^ 


The    history   of   Ahmedabad  is  written  on  its 
outward  appeai'ance.     Founded  by  a  ^lussulman, 

'•"  Tlio  district  of  Alimc(lal)a(l,  tliou<,'h  sepiiiatod  l)y  the  feudatory 
stato  of  Baroda  from  tlie  province  of  lloiubay,  forms  part  of  tlio 
Tresidency  of  that  name.  Tlie  city  of  Ahmedabad,  coiitaiiiiii<,' 
118,000  inhabitants,  was  founded  in  141H  by  Ahmed  Shah,  captured 
by  Akbar.  developed  rapidly  duriiij^  the  first  century  of  its  existence, 
and  then  j,'radually  declined,  till,  during,'  the  rei^^n  of  the  Mon<,'ol 
Kniperors.  it  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity  (ir)72  17011). 
At  that  time  the  town  coi;taiiied  nearly  a  million  inhabitanis.  Tlien 
i'oUowed  a  second  period  of  decadence,  and  after  I.SIH,  under  the 
jiresent  British  rule,  a  fresh  revival.  Its  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  and  jewellery  are  the  principal  source  of  its  prosperity, 
and  its  sciilpttires  in  wood  and  stone  still  cnjc  y  a  great  reputation. 
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governed  afterwards  by  tlie  viceroys  of  Mongol 
emperors,  it  is  a  Maiiometan  city.  But  tlie  Hindoo 
element  has  not  disa])peared.  Tlie  mass  of  the 
people,  it  is  true,  have  embraced  Islamism,  but  in 
the  upj)er  classes  the  Jains  predominate/' 

Alimedabad  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  l:)roken 
plain.  Tlie  gates  in  the  city  wall  are  remarkable  for 
their  peculiarly  feudal  cliaracter  and  for  a  certain 
resemblance,  which  I  cannot  account  for,  to  the  for- 
tifications of  Euro.pean  towns  of  the  same  period. 
With  the  exception  of  the  '  collector,  wiio  occu])ies 
a  house  situated  near  one  of  these  gates,  inside  the 
actual  wall,  not  a  European  lives  in  the  city. 

The  animation  of  the  streets,  wide  or  narrow, 
straiLdit  or  tortuous,  and  all  filled  with  a  moving 
crowd  whose  common  origin  is  apparent  in  spite 
of  tlie  variety  of  costumes — an  animation  that 
gradually  increases  towards  sunset — contrasts 
strangely  with  the  dilapidated  appearance  of  the 
liouses,  of  most  of  the  mosques  and  temple  'Mid, 
in  sliort,  of  all  those  structures  which  are  (  )V 
spicuous   in   the   history   of    Indian   architectuio. 

^  The  Jains  are  a  sect  of  Buddhist  origin.  They  repudiate  tho 
authority  of  the  Vedas,  divide  time  into  eras,  and  assign  to  each  of 
iheso,  the  past,  present,  and  future,  twenty-four  Jinas  or  just  men, 
who  have  attained  a  state  of  perfection.  The  twenty-four  colossal 
statues  which  are  seen  in  their  temples  represent  these  typical 
personages.  In  certain  respects  Jainism  is  simply  Buddhism  en- 
riched with  a  mythology  not  so  much  of  gods  as  of  saints.  See 
on  this  subject  Hunter's  Indian  Einpire,  and  numerous  essays. 
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And  as  tliondi  this  contrast  were  not  enough,  you 
find  anotlier  in  comparing  tlie  ricl)Mess  of  imagina- 
tion, tlie  inventive  talent,  and  tlie  artistic  taste  of 
those  who  created  these  masterpieces,  with  tlie 
carelessness,  the  indolence,  and  the  apathy  of  tlieir 
descendants.  What  cannot  fail  to  strike  you  is  the 
elaborate  carving,  traces  of  whicli  are  to  be  seen 
even  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  I  have  not  seen 
a  single  cottage  so  paltry  as  not  to  boast  of  some 
liuoly  sculptured  ornament.  These  artists  work  in 
stone  with  the  same  facility  as  in  wood. 

The  sun  is  about  to  set,  and  we  hasten  back  to 
tlie  cantonment.  At  this  hour  the  major's  car- 
liage  is  stopj)ed  at  every  step  by  streams  of  living 
beings.  Past  us  comes  a  procession  'of  first  preg- 
nancy.' The  young  woman,  the  heroine  of  the 
show,  clothed  in  a  splendid  crimson  robe  and  over- 
laden with  jewels,  is  seated  under  a  canopy,  resting 
on  a  car  drawn  by  bullocks.  Women  handsomely 
draped  in  their  fioating  scarves,  and  carrying  huge 
vases  on  their  heads,  precede  and  surround  the 
car.  Flute-players  follow  the  rovteye.  The  hub- 
bub, the  crowd,  the  brilliancy  of  the  costumes,  the 
sculptured  mosques  and  houses,  the  women  throng- 
ing the  verandahs,  roofs,  and  windows,  constitute 
altogether  a  beautiful  and  fantastic  pi(;ture  which 
bears  in  a  pecuHar  manner  the  stamp  of  its  mingled 
Moorish  and  Hindoo  character. 
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The  country  between  Ahmedabad  and  tlie  can- 
tonment is  like  a  vast  necrojiolis.  You  see 
nothing  but  Mussuhnan  tombs.  Sandy  as  is  the 
district,  tlie  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  For 
miles  round  there  is  not  a  trace  of  a  stone. 
Palms  are  very  rare,  but  there  are  little  groups  of 
bananas,  tamarinds,  and  peepuls,  more  spreading 
than  tall,  whicli,  scattered  over  the  plain,  stretcli 
out  their  branches  and  seem  to  invite  you  to  rest 
under  the  shade  of  their  fohage.  An  excellent 
road  within  an  avenue  of  splendid  trees  leads  to  the 
cantonment.  This  evening,  as  we  returned  aloim' 
it  from  the  town,  thousands  of  green  parrots, 
perched  in  the  boughs,  saluted  us  with  their 
piercing  cries. 


xVn  excellent  and  lively  dinner  with  the  English 
officers.  Their  native  brother-officers  mess  apart, 
for  they  would  lose  caste  by  eating  with  wdiites. 
I  listen  v^^ith  admiration  to  the  band  of  the  21st, 
led  by  a  German  from  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  who 
has  organised  his  orchestra  himself.  It  consists 
entirely  of  natives,  pure  or  half-bred  Hindoos.  He 
makes  them  learn  by  heart ;  and  this  method,  the 
only  practicable  one,  yields  excellent  resu  Its.  These 
young  men  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  imitation, 
but  no  inventive  power.    It  would  seem  that  these 
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two  gifts,  wliich  are,  I  admit,  of  very  unequal  value, 
are  mutually  incomi)a(ible. 


Irise])ef()re  daybreak,  and  stroll  in  front  of  tlie 
bungalow  whicli    the  amiable  Lieutenant    Scallon 
has  been  kind  enough  to  give    up  to  me.     It  is 
pitcli  dark,  and  tlie  pale  stars  are  scai'cely  visible. 
At  tlie  first  glimmering  sti-eaks  of  dawn  a  harsli 
concert  from  tlie  big  trees  of  tlie  cantonment,  which 
arc   still  shrouded  in    a    light    mist,  succeeds  the 
silence    of  the  night.       I    listen    to    the    piercin- 
cries  of  the  parroqueis  and  the  croaking  of  the 
ravens  mingled  with   other  sounds,   which  I  had 
never  hcnrd  before.    The  sunrise  puts  a  stoj)  to  this 
infernal  concert. 


I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  here  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, known  by  his  works  on  arclueolocrv,  and  just 
now  engaged  in  editing  a  description  of  "the  ancient 
buildings  of  Ahmedabad.  We  paid  a  visit  to  him 
<;t  his  quarters,  the  camp  of  the  Arclu^olo-ical 
Purvey,  which  he  has  pitched  in  the  collector's 
garden. 

It  is  scarcely  yet  daylight,  and  the  citvis  empty 
Everyone  is  up,  it  is  true,  but  everyone  is  at 
the  '  tanks,'  the  women  to   lay  in  their  stock  of 
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water,  tlie  men,  both  Iliuduos  and  Mussulmans,  to 
bathe. 

I  spent  tlie  entire  day  in  tlie  holy  places  of  this 
marvellous  city,  and  enjoyed  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantajije  of  havini'  as  my  oiiide  Mr.  Bur^jess,  who 
gave  me  tlie  ke}'  to  solve  many  enigmas. 

The  jjeculiarity  of  tlie  buildings  of  Alimeda- 
bad  is  that  they  represent  and  embody  the  history 
of  tlie  city.  The  new  masters  brouglit  with  them 
tlieir  Moorish  customs,  ideas,  and  traditions,  but 
tlie  architects  they  em])loyed  for  tlieir  buildings 
were  natives  of  tlie  conquered  country.  Thus, 
while  the  arrangement  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  mosque  is  Arabic,  the  workmanship  and  the 
style  are  Hindoo.  In  India,  especially  where  the 
Mahometan  element  has  prevailed,  the  same  causes 
have  produced  similar  effects ;  but  nowhere  do 
they  arrest  the  attention  in  a  more  remarkable 
manner  than  here. 

Little  by  little  the  native  architects  quite  natu- 
rally appropriated,  at  least  in  a  certain  measure, 
the  Moorish  taste.  The  edifices  prove  the  fact. 
Those  which  were  built  after  1413  are  pre-emi- 
nently Hindoo  in  character ;  the  more  modern 
buildings  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  essen- 
tially, though  not  in  every  detail,  Arabic. 

I  will  not  reproduce  here  the  notes  I  made 
upon  the  spot,  nor  the  reflections  that  occurred  to 
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me  in  tlie  course  of  a  long  da}',  wliicli  appeared  to 
me  a  very  short  one.  The  only  remark  I  liave  to 
make  as  rejjfards  arcliitecture  is  tliis :  Tlie  most 
ancient  temples,  those  wliich  date  back  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  the  cele- 
brated mosque  of  Alimed  Sliah,  known  by  the 
name  of  Jum'i  Musjid,  and  that  of  Rani  SipriJ 
seemed  to  me  far  superior  to  tlie  other  buildinjis 
l)elon<fin<r  to  tlie  second  Golden  Aire  of  the  city, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  seventeenth  century,  whicli, 
tliouiih  more  ornate,  and  as  rep-ards  size  much 
more  imposing,  liave  less  simplicity  and  less  gran- 
deur of  desiLHi  and  decoration. 

In  general,  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  classic  art 
and  of  the  laws  of  architecture  generally  accepted 
by  the  great  masters  both  ancient  and  modern,  the 
mosques  of  Ahniedabad  seem  to  me  to  be  rated 
above  their  proper  merit.  No  doubt  they  are  ex- 
tremely attractive  as  a  whole.  Quitting  the  crowd 
that  blocks  the  street,  you  pass  through  a  gateway 
scarcely  visible  from  outside,  into  the  courtyard  of 
the  mosque.  Here  you  enter  a  region  of  silence 
and  solemn  repose,  and  under  the  delicious  shade 
o'*  the  peristyle  that  runs  along  the  walls  your 
eves  rest  with  dehizht  upon  the  marble  lattice-work 
of  the  windows,  the  carved  niches  of  the  pilasters, 
the    tombs    surrounded    with    patriarchal    trees. 

^  Jum'i  Musjid  was  finished  in  1421 ;  the  Eani  Sipri  Mosque  in  1431. 
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Tlic  wliolt'  clianns,  captivates,  and  disarms  you. 
Hut  if  you  examine  it  coldly,  you  will  have  plenty 
of  criticisms  to  make. 

What  I  put  far  above  tlie  work  of  the  archi- 
tect are  the  details  of  ornamentation,  especially 
the  marble  slabs  transformed  into  veils  of  lace- 
work  which  take  the  place  of  window-panes  or 
blinds.  It  is  hard  to  know  which  to  admire  most, 
the  richness  of  imairination  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
signer or  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  sculpture,  the 
artist's  skill  in  carvinij-  the  wood  or  hi  chiselling; 
the  stone. 

The  most  sumptuous  and  recent  ^  sacred  build- 
ing is  the  celebrated  Jain  Temple,  built  or  rather 
reconstructed  at  the  expense  of  Ilathi  Singh, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  the  city,  who  is 
said  to  have  spent  a  million  of  rupees  upon  it. 
Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  '  History  of  Architecture,' 
j)raises  it  highly.  Considered  as  a  whole,  though 
rich  and  vast,  it  is  to  my  mind  wanting  in  grandeur. 
The  pi'0])ortions  are  mean,  the  arches  low,  and  the 
carving  coarse.  Poverty  of  imagin?.tion  and  an 
utter  absence  of  any  sense  of  proportion,  wdiich  the 
richness  of  tlie  mouldings  and  marble  is  powerless 
to  conceal,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  glory  of 
modern  Ahmedabad.  If  anything  can  serve  to 
prove  the  decline  of  art  in  India,  it  is  this  temple, 

•*  It  was  completed  in  1S48. 
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Ixiilt  in  a  city  famous  for  its  monuments,  wliere 
L^-and  models  abound,  where  a  school  of  justly 
famous  architects  and  sculptors  was  formed,  and 
where  taste  and  tlie  culture  of  art  have  been 
lianded  down,  tliough,  it  is  ti'ue,  in  various  stages 
of  decline,  from  century  to  centuiy. 

Tlie  carver  in  wood  has  preserved  the  ancient 
and  sound  traditions  of  liis  art  better  than  tlic 
sculptor  in  stone.  We  paid  a  visit  to  tlie  princi})al 
workslio])s.  These  artists  copy  with  minute  exact- 
ness the  ornamented  windows  of  mosques  and 
panelling  of  tombs,  and  trace  them  on  wood, 
wiiich  they  proceed  to  carve  with  the  aid  of  only  a 
single  tool.  The  execution  is  perfect ;  but  it  is  all 
copying,  there  is  no  originality.  An  American 
speculator,  who  has  come  here  several  times,  has 
ordered  a  quantity  of  tliese  carvings  for  New  York. 
Furniture  of  every  kind  is  made  here.  I  saw  cup- 
boards and  sideboards  oniamented  with  carvings 
copied  from  the  tombs  of  Sultans  of  the  dynasty  of 
Guzerat. 

Some  way  from  the  city  is  Sliahi  Bagh,  the 
'  king's  garden,'  a  pretty  Uttle  palace  built  in  1G22 
for  the  viceroy  of  Alimedabad,  and  now  occupied 
by  the  judge  and  his  family.  This  house,  like  so 
many  others  I  have  seen,  is  distinguished  by  a 
y)eculiarity  worth  remarking.  Everyone  knows 
that  materials  exercise  a  very  great,  or  ratlier  a 
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(letorininiii<f,  infliioncc  on  tlie  clcv(,'lo|)inont  of  styles. 
One  style  of  buildin;^  is  adopted  for  hewn  stone, 
another  for  l)rick,  and  a  third,  and  very  difl'erent 
one,  for  wood.  Now  here  many  of  the  stone  build- 
iuus  retain  the  nietliods  of  wooden  ronstruction. 
The  reason  is  that  the  wealthy  natives  despised 
wood,  probably  because  the  country  abounds  with 
it,  whereas  there  is  no  stone  to  be  found.  They 
therefore  ordered  tlieir  Hindoo  architects  to  build 
with  stone.  The  architects  obeyed,  but  did  not 
abandon  the  traditional  style  of  wooden  construc- 
tions. The  eflect  is  odd  ;  it  is  as  though  you  met 
on  the  high-road  an  old  acquaintance  in  disguise. 
You  recognise  him  at  once  and  ask  him,  '  Why  this 
disguise  ?  '     I  think  I  have  given  the  answer. 


Monkeys  play  a  great  part  at  Ahmedabad. 
I  saw  them  everywhere  ;  in  the  trees  about  the 
mosques,  outside  the  town,  along  the  river,  whither 
these  unpleasant  creatures  come  to  drink,  and 
even  in  the  most  frequented  streets.  Seated  on 
the  house-tops  they  e3^e  you  with  looks  of  deri- 
sion. Last  night  I  was  awakened  with  a  start  by  a 
liendish  noise.  Checco,  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
rushed  into  my  room,  and  with  his  sonorous 
Roman  voice  began  to  shout,  'Assassin! ! '  'Mur- 
derers in  the  midst    of  the  camp  ! '  It  was  incre- 
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dible. Indeed,  they  turned  out  to  be  not  assas- 
sins, but  monkeys  who  were  amusing  themselves 
by  taking  oil'  the  roof  This  is  their  habit.  It  is 
not  the  habit  of  the  natives  to  exterminate  these 
iMischievous  beasts.  'J'he  religious  eonvietion^  of  a 
Hindoo  permit  him  scarcely  to  thrash  them. 


It  is  the  season  for  weddings.  To  judge  by  the 
noise  of  drums  and  the  sound  of  flutes,  Avhich  011 
our  way  back  to  the  cantonment  are  heard  ]n'o- 
ceeding  from  a  luimber  of  houses,  rich  as  well  as 
T)o()r,  one  would  think  that  the  whole  citv  was  beini: 
married.  One  of  the  chief  celebrities,  the  most 
eminent  member  of  tiie  Jain  community,  llao  lia- 
hadoor  rremathai  Ilemathai,  is  celebrating  liis 
daughter's  marriage.  Dui'ing  all  this  night  and 
the  next  rremathai's  splendid  house  will  remain 
(.)j)en  to  friends  who  come  to  congratulate  him. 

We  find  the  courtyard  and  front  of  the  house 
lit  up  like  day.  The  bride's  father  being  ill,  his 
sons  receive  and  conduct  us  into  a  long  narrow 
hall,  lit  with  lamps  that  spread  a  soft  radiance  over 
the  assembly,  which  is  composed  entirely  of  men. 
The  guests  arrive,  bow,  take  their  seats  on  chairs 
ranged  in  double  rows  along  the  walls,  converse  in 
an  undertone,  enjoy  the  music  and  the  dancing  of 
the  nautch-girls,  and  then  retire  after  saluting  the 
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iiuist(M*,s  of  tilt'  lioiiso,  wlu),  accordin*^'  to  ciistom, 
put  a  ^^'irlaiul  ol' llowers  round  ihoir  necks  on  l)i(l- 
(liii<^  tlieni  <,n)ud-l)ye.     It  is  u  continual  coming  and 


•jomir. 


Tlie  two  young  l)rotliers,  fine  specimens  of  tin* 
Hindoo  nobleman,  liave  regular  features,  and  a 
slightly  bronzed  complexion.  Ibey  are  tall  and 
slim,  and  do  the  honoui's  with  a  mixture  of  grace 
a!id  dignity. 

The  bride  is  a  very  pretty  child  of  scarcely 
twelve.  A  scarf  of  crimson  silk  enveloj)es  her 
head  and  shoulders,  and  a  petticoat  of  the  same 
colour  is  tied  round  her  waist.  IV  ous  stones  of 
great  value  sparkle  round  her  arm.  .d  ankles,  on 
her  fingers  and  toes,  and  in  the  outer  sides  of  her 
nostrils.  Iler  air  of  self-assurance  is  irresistibly 
comic.  Not  one  of  the  natives  j)ays  the  least  atten- 
tion to  her.  But  that  is  of  no  consequence.  She 
knows  perfectly  well  who  she  is,  and  that  it  is  on 
lier  account  that  all  this  com])any  has  assembled. 
These  kinds  of  marriages  are  not  really  completed 
till  some  years  have  gone  by.  If  the  youthful 
bride,  who  is  sometimes  only  five  or  six  years  old, 
loses  her  husband,  she  is  considered  a  widow ;  she 
becomes  the  Cinderella  of  the  deceased  man's 
family ;  her  hair  is  cut,  and  she  is  treated  like  a 
slave.  Very  often  these  poor  creatures  revolt, 
take  to  flight,  and  exchange  their  thraldom  for  the 
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freer,  more  varied,  and  alas!  more  wretclied  exist- 
I'Mce  of  the  dunciiiLr-girl.  The  enstoin  of  forming 
man-iages  ()f  this  kind  constitutes  ior  many  I'casons 
one  of  the  social  j)ests  of  India.  Let  us  hope  that 
tlu?  little  bride  will  be  happy.  She  stands  up- 
right before  my  chair,  holds  my  hand  in  hers,  and 
looks  at  me  with  two  lovely  round  eyes  of  a  child 
that  speak  of  nothing  if  not  of  the  joy  of  life. 
Had  I  en(-Oui'aged  her  childish  familiarities,  which 
I  abstained  from  doing  out  of  regard  for  the 
brideirroom,  whom  the  laws  of  decorum  forbid  to  be 
present  at  his  own  wedding,  the  little  rogue  would 
have  sat  upon  my  knees. 

Three  nautch-girls  were  (hmcing  and  singing  in 
the  narrow  space  between  the  two  rows  of  chairs. 
In'hind  them,  and  so  close  as  nearly  to  tread  upon 
their  heels,  stood  the  ])layers  on  the  llutes  and 
cvnd)als.  The  nautcli«zirls,  who  were  neither 
pretty  nor  ugly,  but  very  graceful,  wore  the  dress 
of  theii'  profession:  their  breasts  covered  with  a 
tissue  of  gold  and  silk  ;  drawers  and  short  skirt  of 
tiie  same  material ;  their  arms  and  hips  bare,  their 
sincioth  black  hair  parted  in  the  middle  of  the 
head ;  and  trinkets  on  their  hands,  feet,  neck, 
a!id  nose.  These  Elsslers,  these  Taglionis — for 
everything  in  this  house  is  lirst-rate — do  not, 
strictly  speaking,  dance.  They  step,  now  forwards 
now  backwards,  or  rather    they  dance    not    with 
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tlieir  feet,  but  witli  their  hands,  arms,  shoulders, 
waist,  and  above  all  witli  tlieir  eyes,  always  witli 
perfect  modesty.  The  youngest — slie  could  hardly 
have  been  more  than  twelve — never  took  her  eyes 
off  us.  Now  stern  and  now  enticing,  slie  addressed 
tt)  us  words  of  endearment,  reproach,  and  prayer, 
and  all  witliout  ever  smiling.  A  smile,  as  I  have 
said,  is  seldom  seen  in  India.  Not  a  ray  of  sun 
liglits  up  tiiese  joyless  features.  A  look  of  prema- 
ture meianclioly,  and  of  too  intimate  a  knowledge 
of  life,  its  delusions,  and  its  miseries,  is  already 
depicted  on  the  face  of  this  dancing-girl,  though 
still  so  young.  The  singing,  if  the  incessant  repe- 
tition of  the  same  note  can  be  called  singing,  supple- 
ments and  interprets  the  meaning  of  the  steps  ;  but 
even  without  this  commentary,  it  would  be  possible 
to  understand  the  lovers'  tills,  the  quarrels  and  re- 
conciliations, the  fresh  squabbles  and  the  fresh 
makings-up.  All  that  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  a 
fan^  liar  experience  always  and  everywhere.  The 
game  of  love  has  been  played  since  the  world  was 
created.  What  astonished  me  was  to  see  these 
young  girls  find  such  infinitely  various  means  of 
expressing  wdiat  will  remain  the  same  thing  to  the 
end  of  Time. 
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KAJrOOTAXA. 

From  Fkhkuauy  19  to  2t).  18H4. 

ITi^torical  skctcli — IJoud  ti)  Mount  Al)Oo — ^[oiint  Aboo — Climate— 
'J\'in])k's— Ti^'ers — Suuset  and  Sciuulal  Point— Across  the  dosort 
— 'I'lio  K(>si(Icnt's  piilace  —Fort  of  Jodhjioro — Visit  to  the  Maha- 
rajah — Tlie  \'icero\  s  diplomacy — The  tank— Monkeys  aj^ain — 
Tombs  of  ?Iandore — Kailana — Journey  to  Jeypore — City  of 
Jeyjiore — The  Maharajah's  palace — Reforms  of  the  late  prince 
— Andier — Institutions  of  llaja.sthan. 

liAJASTiiAN,'  the  'dwelling  of  j)rinces,'  or,  accord- 
ing to  ollicial  English  terniinology,  l\ajpootana,  is 
morally,  politically,  and  phy  'callyone  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  India. 

]\Iorally  :  each  of  the  nineteen  States  of  which 
it  is  composed  forms  a  large  family  or  clan.  The 
attachment  arising  from  community  of  blood  unites 
the  prince  to  his  subjects,  or  rather,  the  father  of 

■  The  brief  sketch  of  the  political  state  of  Eajpootana  that 
follows  is  founded  on  an  essay  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  Governor  of  the 
North-west  Provinces,  reprinted  in  his  Anialic  Studies,  1HH4  ;  on  the 
oral  information  which  that  hij^h  ollicial  kindly  gave  me  durin<,'mv 
stay  at  Allahabad  and  on  facts  for  which  I  am  indebted  t(j  Captain 
W.  Locli,  assistant  a  j^ent  in  the  Western  Kajpool  States.  Some  otlu^r 
details  arc  borrowed  from  Tod's  Annals  and  AnUquitics  of  lUtjas- 
th'in,  18'29,  and  the  Imi)erial  Gazetteer  of  India, 
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tlie  family  to  his  cliiklren,  the  eldest  to  theyoiinf^er 
brothers ;  for,  as  reufards  his  relations  with  the 
nobles,  he  is  simply  princep.s  inter  pares. 

Politically :  because  the  Rajpoots,  iiotwitli- 
standin(»:  the  Mussulman  invaders,  who  succeeded 
in  conquering  and  thrusting  them  back  and  wrest- 
ing from  them  their  own  previous  conquests,  but 
never  in  completely  subjugating  them  on  tlie 
tei'ritory  which  they  still  occupy,  liave  retained  to 
this  day  their  institutions,  the  origin  of  which  is 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  ages. 

And  last,  physically :  Rajpootana,  speaking 
roughly,  extends,  west  to  east,  from  tlie  frontiers 
of  Sind  to  the  gates  of  Agra  ;  nortli  to  soutli  and 
south-east,  from  the  banks  of  the  Sutlcj  to  the 
Mahratta  States  of  the  Gaekwar,  Holkar,  ar.iV 
Sindhia.  The  territory  witliin  tliese  limits  is 
divided  into  nineteen  States,  of  whicli  the  most 
important  are  Meywar  or  Oodeypore,  Marwar  or 
Jodhpore,  and  Jeypore.'  It  is  separated  into  tvv(^ 
unequal  parts  by  the  Aravalis,  a  chain  of  mountains 
interrupted  by  valleys,  and  running  nearly  nortli- 
east  and  south-west.  The  larger  of  these  })arts, 
exteridino;  westward,  is  a  vast  desert  ridtjed  v.'itli 

^  Meywar  (Oodeypore) :  area,  12,070  square  miles ;  population, 
1.101,400.  Marwar  (Joilhpore) :  area,  37,000  sfjuare  miles;  popu- 
lation, '2.850,000.  Jeypore  :  area,  14,882  scpiare  miles;  population, 
1,750,000.  The  totals  of  population  represent  estimates,  no  census 
of  the  States  having  yet  been  taken. 
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low,  long,  but  always  isolated  sandhills  ru7min<x 
in  parallel  lines.  Tlieir  snnnnits,  constantly  swept 
and  j^artly  rrumbled  away  by  the  periodical 
westerly  winds,  are  curved  like  waves,  and  look 
like  gigantic  ripples  on  the  ])lain.  Tufts  of  coarse 
irrass  and  stunted  slirubs  alternate  with  the  sand. 
Where  the  vegetation  makes  an  oasis  it  is  as 
meagre  as  tlie  quantity  of  rain  that  causes  it  ; 
and  yet  what  pencil  can  portray  the  stern  beauty 
of  tliis  solitary  waste  ? 

The  districts  Ivintr  east  of  the  Aravali  rauL^e  are 
more  favoured.  There,  hills  and  wooded  vallevs 
alternate  with  richly  cultivated  tablelands.  No  one 
can  understand  this  country,  not  even  its  external 
features, unless  he  recalls  its  histoiy  and  institutions. 
It  would  be  improper  to  compare  its  institutions 
with  tlie  feudal  constitutions  of  Teutonic  countries. 
The  points  of  contrast  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  resemblance.  To  give  only  one  ex- 
ample :  With  us,  all  taxes,  rights,  honours,  and 
political  privileges  were  inseparable  from  the  land. 
The  owner  of  it  took  its  name.  Here  every thinir 
has  relation  to  blood,  and  tlie  community  has  not 
ne(.'essarily  any  connection  with  the  soil.  It  can 
change  its  place  like  the  clan.  This  has  come  to 
form  part  of  their  habits  and  customs,  and  traces  of 
it  still  exist.  For  instance,  even  now,  when  the  sand 
of  the  desert  has  beLuin  to  choke  the  tanks  and 
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tlie  rains  have  failed  to  fill  tliein,  you  see  the  in- 
habitants abandon  their  village  and  carry  their 
household  j^ods  elsewhere.  In  feudal  Europe  the 
noble  takes  the  name  of  the  land  he  has  acquired  ; 
here  the  noble  gives  his  name  to  the  land.  The 
State  takes  the  name  of  the  capital,  which  is  the 
residence  and  stromyhold  of  the  chief,  and  the 
capital  takes  the  name  of  the  chief  wdio  founded  it. 
But  there  is  one  characteristic  wliicli  the  Rajpoot 
had,  and  still  has,  in  common  with  our  old  nobility 
— the  love  of  adventure.  Formerly,  when  a  Rajah 
was  unable  to  provide  for  all  his  children,  he  gave 
one  of  them  a  horse,  arms,  and  some  com])anions. 
The  young  man  left  his  father's  hearth  and  sought 
his  fortune  elsewhere.  This  explains  how  and  wdiy 
this  race  has  spread  over  such  vast  regions  of  the 
peninsula.  As  a  consequence  of  their  constitution, 
the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  their  warlike  disposition, 
and  their  taste  for  adventure,  the  Rajpoots  have 
something  of  the  character  of  the  nomad  and  the 
knight-errant. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  while 
hordes  of  freebooters,  known  bv  the  name  of 
Pindarris,  and  the  ])rinces  of  the  ])owerful  Mahratta 
league  were  threatenhig  Rajasthan  w4tli  a  double 
invasion,  the  chiefs  of  Jodhpore  and  Jeypore,  the 
two  principal  States  of  the  country,  were  rivals  for 
the  hand  of  the  Princess  of  Oodeypore.     Thinking 
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their  honour  at  stake,  and  each  being  mastered  by 
a  romantic  passion,  they  waged  a  fratricidal  war 
in  the  [)resence  of  the  common  enemy.  Their  ruin 
seemed  imminent,  when,  at  the  last  moment,  they 
accepted  what  they  deemed  an  honourable  com- 
pi'omise.  The  cause  of  their  feud,  who  had  been 
also  the  object  of  their  love,  disappeared.  The 
princess  died  of  poison.  I  cite  this  fact,  as  tragic 
as  it  is  strani>e,  since  it  illustrates  the  mental  con- 
dition  and  the  notions  of  honour  beloniiin<if  to  the 
race. 

During  this  critical  period  the  minor  chiefs 
entreated  England  to  protect  and  guarantee  their 
territ(jries.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Mahratta 
empire  ard  the  breaking  up  of  the  Pindarris,  some 
treaties,  concluded  in  1818,  put  an  end  to  the 
intestine  wars  of  the  Rajpoots  and  the  constant 
dangers  of  foreign  invasion.  The  princes  sacrificed 
their  independence  and  obtained  in  exchange  the 
benefits  of  the  pax  Britannica.  The  Governors- 
General  of  India  who  followed  the  Mai'4ui3  of 
Hastings  invariably  used  their  new  powers  with 
the  utmost  circumspection.  They  esj)ecially 
avoided  touching  institutions  which,  but  for  IJritish 
intervention,  would  have  disappeared,  together 
with  the  States,  in  a  general  conflagration.  Thus 
the  tribe,  which  forms  tlie  essence  and  basis  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and,  together  with  the 
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tribe,  the  rnilitary  organisation,  which  is  its 
corollary,  remain  still  what  they  have  been  from 
time  immemorial. 

The  armed  forces  of  each  Rajah  consist,  in 
addition  to  his  own  men,  of  contingents  which  the 
nobles  are  bound  to  furnish  him  in  case  of  war. 
These  nobles  live  in  their'stro^^  "  castles,  surrounded 
by  armed  men  ready  at  the  first  call  to  join  the 
bands  of  the  prince.  It  is  a  permanent  organisa- 
tion of  war.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system 
was  justified  long  ago  by  the  frequent  invasions  of 
the  Mahometan  conquerors,  and  has  been  justified 
in  less  remote  days  by  the  attacks  of  the  Pindarris 
and  Mahrattas.  Though  peace  is  now  firmly  es- 
tablished, no  modification  has  as  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  the  military  organisation.  Tlie  traditions, 
the  customs,  the  genius  of  the  race,  and  material 
interests  of  the  higliest  order  are  opposed  to  such 
a  change.  The  military  organisation  cannot  be 
reformed  without  destroying  the  tribes,  and  these 
can  only  be  destroyed  by  substituting  for  them  a 
multitude  of  atoms  governed  by  a  master  whose 
despotic  power  would  liave  no  check  or  limit, 
except  the  permanent  control  of  the  protecting 
authority.  This  woidd  be  to  assimilate  the  Raj- 
poot to  other  feudatory  States.  '  Now,'  says  Sii* 
A.  Lyall  in  his  '  Asiatic  Studies,'  '  the  protected 
autocrat  in  a  native  Indian  State  has  not  yet  turned 
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out  such  a  success  tliat  the  Enghsh  nation  can  feel 
proud  of  having  brouglit  him  out  upon  the  poUtical 
stage.'  Moreover,  disarmament  would  deprive  of 
tlu'ir  means  of  existence  a  large  number  of  men 
who  live  by  the  profession  of  arms,  and  would 
swell  the  bauds  of  thieves  wlio,  while  carefully 
sparing  Europeans,  still  infest  certain  regions  of 
the  desert. 

Tlie  Rajpoots  of  pure  blood  nowhere  form  the 
majority  of  tlie  poi)ulation.  There  are  ti\e  Rrah- 
mans,  tlie  Charans,  or  keepers  of  secular  tradi- 
tion and  oeiioaloufies,  the  mercantile  castes,  who 
belong  mostly  to  the  Jain  sect,  and  claim  the 
honour  of  being  descended  from  Rajpoot  families, 
and  the  tribes  devoted  to  ^agricultural  pursuits, 
who  are  a  mixed  breed  between  Rajpoots  and  Bhils. 
The  Bhils  and  other  aborlgir  ai  tribes  inhabit  the 
most  remote  parts  of  tlie  Aravali  mountains, 
where  nobody  comes  to  disturb  thein.  Almost  in- 
dependent, they  recognise  the  authority  of  their 
petty  chiefs,  and  pay,  with  tolerable  irregularity,  a 
sort  of  tribute  to  the  prince  of  the  State. 

The  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  profess 
the  Brahman  beliefs  with  a  considerable  admixture 
of  the  Jain  element.  As  for  the  chiefs,  they  are 
said  to  be  more  superstitious  than  de\  v>ut. 
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Tliis  morninf^'  I  left  ADinodabad.  For  several 
lioiirs  the  train  traverses  a  richly  cultivated  ])lain. 
Towards  evening  the  peaks  of  some  high  rocky 
mountains  are  seen  above  the  horizon.  A  few 
liours  more,  and  we  have  reached  their  foot.  They 
are  Mount  Aboo,  the  southernmost  group  of  tlie 
great  range  of  the  Aravalis.  Aboo  Road  station, 
where  I  stop,  is  115  miles  from  Ahmedabad.  I 
fmd  here  some  pomes,  jhamjynis^  and  coolies,  kindly 
sent  to  meet  me  by  Captain  Fraser,  the  Assistant 
Agent  of  Mount  Aboo. 

The  stations  on  this  railway,  Avhich  has  been 
quite  recently  opened,  are  built  in  the  style  of  the 
country  :  each  room  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  of 
stone  or  whitewashed  masonry.  Anglo-Indian 
engineers  make  use  as  much  as  possible  of  stone, 
brick,  and  iron  in  all  their  constructions,  wood 
being  destroyed  in  a  short  time  by  the  red  ants. 
Here  my  carriage  is  put  up  and  I  pass  the  night. 

The  next  day  the  precious  liours  of  the  early 
morning  are  spent  in  mustering  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  our  little  caravan.  A  pitiless  sun  is  dart- 
ing down  its  fiery  rays  when,  at  length,  I  am  able  to 
get  into  my  saddle.  We  ford  the  river,  or  rather 
sink  down  into  the  sand  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  water,  and  then  cross  a  small  plain,  all  of 
us  overpowered  by  the  sun.  Two  miles  from  the 
station  begins  the  ascent  between  black  precipitous 
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rocks,  wliosc  gorges,  fringed  with  trees  and  brnsh- 
wooil,  slu'lter  nnuibers  of  tigers,  leopards,  and 
beai-s.  We  saw  only  a  big  monkey,  sitting  a  few 
yards  from  us  upon  a  granite  boulder;  he  ke})t 
contiimally  changing  his  place,  makir.g  enormous 
bounds,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  us. 

The  liiuher  we  ascend  the  more  wild  the  coun- 
try  becomes.  Looking  back,  towards  the  north, 
you  connnand  the  valley  which  sei)arates  the  Mount 
Aboo  group  from  the  Aravalis,  and  opens  westward 
on  to  the  Great  Desert  of  liajpootana.  The  domes 
of  the  station,  seen  from  this  height,  look  like 
white  specks.  The  rains  have  given  eccentric  forms 
to  the  rocks  along  the  winding  road,  which  is  some- 
what narrow  and  steep,  but  in  perfect  repair. 
Long  fdes  of  heavily  laden  camels  frequently  impede 
the  progress  of  our  caravan.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  this  happens  only  where  passing  is  most  diffi- 
cult— on  the  edge  of  i)recipices,  where  a  single  false 
step  on  the  part  of  the  pony  would  be  enough  to 
put  an  end  to  your  earthly  wanderings.  This 
has  been  my  constant  experience  in  all  my  rides  on 
horseback  over  high  moi  itains.  One  may  call  it 
the  irony  of  chance,  but  ihe  chance  is  too  often 
repeated ;  it  lacks  originality.  However,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  t\\Q  jliampans,  who  owe  to  their  red 
liveries  the  advantage  of  being  obeyed  by  the 
camel-drivers,  we  passed  without  accident. 
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Tlie  air  lias  beconio  liglit,  fresli,  and  buoyant, 
and  tlio  lunjis  exnand.    liut  tliesun  ! — such  a  sun  I 
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it  becomes.  At  length,  after  a  four  hours'  ride 
without  ever  having  quitted  the  saddle,  we  came 
to  the  first  houses  of  Mount  Aboo,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  railway  station.  Colonel  Bradford,  the 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General,  is  unfortunately  on 
his  official  tour,  and  in  this  country,  where  the  only 
telegraph  line  is  the  one  along  the  railroad,  nobody 
has  yet  been  able  to  find  out  where  the  Colonel 
now  is.  But  the  two  Assistant  Agents,  Captain 
Fraser  and  Captain  Newill,  and  the  military  com- 
mandant, show  me  every  possible  attention. 
Travelhng  in  India  is  not  easy,  I  should  think, 
especially  in  this  seldom-visited  part,  which  is  one 
of  the  wildest  of  the  peninsula,  unless  you  are 
furnished  with  good  letters  of  introduction.  But 
if  you  enjoy  this  advantage,  nothing  can  equal  the 
cultivated  and  kindly  hospitality  that  is  showered 
upon  you. 


The  few  houses  called  Mount  Aboo  are  situated 
about  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  surrounding  peaks  are  from  live  to  six 
thousand  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  small  plateau,  or 
rather  a  basin  rudely  hollowed  in  black  granite, 
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M'itli  tlie  summits  of  (he  nunintainfor  its  rim.  Tlie 
Ivesidency  of  the  Aj^^ent-General,  tlie  few  English 
bungalows,  a  barrack,  and  a  liosi)ital  for  sick  sol- 
diei's  and  their  families,  stand  perched  on  isolated 
Jocks,  separated  from  each  other  by  small  ravines — 
like  hand-basins  covered  with  a  green  cloth.  The 
])atlis  which  cross  them  form  the  streets  of  the 
little  town.  One  of  these  basins,  which  is  calliMl 
Nakhi  Talao,  a  rpiarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  is  fdled 
with  water,  forming  a  beautiful  little  lake  with  a 
fringe  of  verdure.  This  charming  picture,  though 
small,  is  full  of  grandeur. 

The  natives  who  inhabit  this  district  are  Bhils, 
aborigines  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  They 
are  darker  than  the  Hindoos,  with  whom  they  have 
no  affinity,  and,  contrary  to  the  cleanly  Hindoo 
habits,  they  ignore  the  use  of  water  for  ablu- 
tions. I  saw  a  great  number  of  them.  I  con- 
fess that  their  personal  appearance,  no  less  than 
their  dress,  seemed  to  me  far  from  attra(,'tive,  but 
they  gain  by  comparison  with  the  aborigines  of 
Australia. 

The  much -vaunted  climate  of  Mount  Aboo  did 
not  appear  to  me  worthy  of  its  reputation.  The 
air  is  too  cold  and  the  sun  too  hot,  and  new- 
comers, especially  those  from  the  hot  plains,  are 
very  apt  to  catch  fever.  During  my  three  days' 
stay  in  the  place  I  was  shivering  indoors  with  the 
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Tlie  preat  attractions  of  Mount  Al)oo  ar 
famous  Jjiin  temples  of  Dihvaira. 

A  mile  and  a  half  fi'om  the  ]''nuHsh  station,  at 
a  place  where  the  valle^',  up  Avhich  we  are  now 
^•oin^%  closes  in,  raised  on  the  natural  platform  of 
an  enormous  block  of  granite,  stand  the  four  sacred 
edifices,  which,  seen  at  this  distance,  aj)pear  to 
blend  into  a  single  mass  of  white  marble.  The 
very  brilliancy  of  the  light  which  is  shed  upon  this 
group  of  tem])lcs  conceals  the  fantasti(;  details  of 
their  coustruction. 

We  had  come  hither  on  foot,  and  on  our  way 
the  captain  had  shown  me  the  fresh  tracks  of  a 
tiger,  which  could  only  have  been  a  short  distance 
ahead.  'It  is  ,  jt  a  man-eater,'  he  said  ;  'there  is 
no  danger.'  We  therefore  passed  on,  and  I  can 
honestly  avow  tha* .  trusting  his  discernment,  I  fol- 
hiwed  him  without  the  smallest  fear.  I  have,  it  is 
true,  often  seen  tigers  and  gone  near  them ;  only 
they  were  in  cages,  which  makes  all  the  difl'erence. 
But  the  proximity  of  this  animal  added  something 
to  the  impression  produced  upon  me  by  the  first 
sight  of  Dilwarra — as  of  a  fabulous  country 
haunted  solely  by  gods  and  wild  beasts. 
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Tlio  two  principal  temples  liere  owe  their 
origin  to  the  mmiiricenee  and  piety  of  three  <;reat 
merehjuits.  The  more  ancient  one  of  the  two  was 
l)uilt  in  lOol,  at  tlie  cost  of  Vimahi  ^ali,  and  the 
other,  that  of  Vastnpala,  two  centuries  later,''  by 
two  brothers,  wlio  were  also  merchant-princes. 
Jioth  of  them  are  constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble.  How  was  it  ])ossible  to  transport  hither 
these  rich  and  heavy  materials?  To  solve  this 
pu/zle  the  ground  has  been  "XpV.red  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  without  finding  the  least  trace  of  road 
or  pathway  among  these  rocks,  which  abut  almost 
pei-pendicularly  upon  the  plain. 

I  now  proceed  to  sum  up  my  impressions. 

Architecture. — Here  also  stone  has  been  cm- 
ployed,  but  the  architect  has  retained  the  old  tra- 
ditions of  wooden  construction.  The  details  are 
beautiful,  but  the  sense  of  proportion  is  entirely 
wanting,  and  there  is  little  harmony  between  the 
diilerent  component  parts  of  the  edifice. 

Statuary. — There  is  a  profusion  of  statues  and 
bas-rehefs,  frequently  grotesque  in  composition, 
seldom  repulsive,  sometimes  very  pretty,  and 
nearly  always  elaborate.  The  execution  shows 
admirable  finish  and  delicacy  of  outline.  I  saw 
figures  lesembling  the  antique  ;   hence  the  theory 

'  An  inscription  records  that  it  wa.s  begun  in  1197  and  linislicd 
in  1247. 
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— wliich,  liowever,  I  think,  is  inadmissible — of  a 
Greek  school  having  been  transplanted  into  India 
by  Alexander  three  centuries  before  Christ.  How 
could  such  a  school  have  been  maintained  and 
handed  on  by  tradition  to  the  eleventh  century  of 
our  era,  since  it  is  proved  that  no  vestiges  of 
similar  monuments,  which  might  be  attributed  to 
the  intermediate  period,  liave  been  discovered  ? 

These  statues,  perhaps,  are  master])ieces,  but 
tliey  are  not  works  of  art.  They  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  classical  monuments  of  Greece. 
But  the  general  effect  is  marvellous,  and  well-nigh 
disarms  criticism.  You  feel  yourself  transported 
not  intc  another  age,  but  into  the  midst  of  the 
aspirations,  traditions,  and  feelings  of  a  world 
absolutely  di/lerent  from  your  own.  Up  to  a 
certain  j)olnt  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  statues 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Eome,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  India  still  lives  and  breathes,  while 
Greece  and  Eome  have  ceased  to  live.  In  the 
temples  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  the  ideal  of 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  simplicity  is  realised.  They 
are,  however,  but  ruins,  more  or  less  well  pre- 
served. Tourists  take  tlie  place  of  the  former 
worshippers  who  came  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
now  scattered  about  in  the  museums  of  Europe. 
Life  has  departed  from  these  once  holy  places ;  the 
beauty  you  there  admire  is  that  of  a  corpse. 
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Here  you  breatlie  the  atniospliere  of  actual 
life,  but  of  life  exhibited  to  you  under  forms  which 
excite  your  curiosity  witliout  satisfying  it.  You 
.stand,  it  is  true,  in  the  ])resence  of  a  livirig 
being ;  you  feel  tlie  life  throbbing  under  the  veil 
wliich  liides  it,  and  which  you  cannot  lift.  Such 
was  tlie  lirst  sensation  I  experienced ;  an  eager 
desire,  but  also  an  utter  inability,  to  solve  the 
mystery. 

You  walk  under  tlie  arcades.  Tlie  sunbeams 
and  tlie  shadows  woo  each  otliej',  meet,  and  vanish. 
Tlic  light  is  shaded  off  to  infinity ;  its  reflections 
play  on  the  angles  of  the  octagonal  pillars,  caress 
the  panelling,  glide  beneath  the  ceiling  of  the  halls, 
disappear  in  the  gloom  of  the  sanctuary.  Outside, 
a  stream  of  liquid  gold  pours  upon  the  marble 
tracery  of  the  windows,  trickles  down  in  lucid 
pearls  from  tiie  cornices  of  the  roof,  penetrates  inio 
the  cell,  where  always  the  same  god  or  the  same 
saint,  seated  cross-legged  and  with  fohied  hands, 
suggests  the  idea  of  weariness  vather  than  of 
repose. 

The  rocks  >^urroufidiiig  the  temples  are,  like 
all  those  about  Mount  Aboo,  the  haunt  of  la]'<'-e 
numbers  of  savage  iK-'ast^.  Thus  the  tiger  foi'ms 
an  important  element  in  the  life  of  the  ofliccrs 
quartered  here,  whose  (.'hief  pastime  is  hunting. 
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The  tisjer  of  these  mountainous  rei:^ions  seldom 
attacks  man,  but  commits  jiTcat  ravages  among  the 
cattle.  When  one  of  these  animals  lias  devoured 
a  cow,  too  gorged  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  mis- 
deeds, he  withdraAvs  into  tlie  neighl)ouring  thicket. 
The  natives  who  have  seen  him  at  liis  work  inform 
the  officers.  A  score  of  Bliils  are  collected  to  beat 
tlie  jungle.  The  hunters,  posted  in  trees  or  upon 
rocks,  wait  till  tlie  animal  appears,  and  then  kill 
him  without  incurring  any  danger  ;  but  to  follow 
a  wounded  tio-er  into  the  iun<ji:le  would  be  the  heioiht 
of  folly. 

Too  often  accidents  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hunt.  A  young  officer  lately  died  from  a  wound 
in  the  leg  caused  by  a  tiger's  bite.  Colonel  Brad- 
ford, the  Agent-General,  lost  an  arm  in  an  en- 
co-mnter  with  one  of  these  animals.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  jungle,  some  eighty  miles  from  his 
camp.  He  was  alone  with  his  sergeant,  who 
immediately  galloped  back  on  one  of  the  carriage 
horses,  taking  care  on  his  way  to  order  relays  at 
places  Avhere  horses  were  to  be  found.  Thanks  to 
this  brave  man,  the  doctor  was  able  to  arrive  in 
time  t««  save  the  intrepid  sportsman,  who  came  off 
witli  only  the  loss  of  an  arm. 

In  the  course  of  a  loniv  walk  with  the  three 
young  officers  who  preside  over  the  destinies  cf 
Mount  Aboo  I  remarked  that  they  kept  their  dogs 
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in  a  leash.  They  told  me  this  precaution  was 
necessary  in  a  town  wliere  leopards  rnmble  in  broad 
daylight  about  the  small  but  carefully  macada- 
mised roads  whicli  here  take  the  phice  of  streets. 
Quite  recently  a  valuable  dog  was  seized  by 
(me  of  these  animals  only  a  few  steps  from  his 
masU  I . 

Following  nn  excellent  path  round  one  of  the 
peaks  which  enclose  the  town,  we  soon  come  to  the 
verge  of  an  almost  ])recij)itous  slope.  Before  us, 
to  the  west,  and  beyond  a  step])e  of  about  twenty 
miles  in  width,  rise  some  isolated  groups  of  rocky 
mountains.  Forty  miles  fartlier,  in  tlie  same  di- 
rection, some  otluM-  rocks  stand  out  against  the 
sky.  Moi^e  to  the  left,  towards  tlie  south-west, 
stretches  the  Great  Desert  of  Eajpootana,  dreary 
and  monotonous  as  the  ocean.  The  sun  is  slowly 
disappearing  beliind  what  seems  to  be  tli'^  horizon 
of  tlie  sea,  but  i>  in  reahty  that  of  the  desert.  The 
illusion  is  complete,  and  baffles  all  description.  In 
fact,  there  is  desert  everj^where.  Down  below,  in 
front  of  us,  some  four  thousand  feet  beneath  us,  the 
sliades  of  night  are  already  creeping  over  the  vallev. 
At  the  bottom,  which  is  anixxt  black,  we  can  just 
make  out  some  ^i  i .  ~,  <  i^s  :  fields  in  cultivati(-n. 
Here  and  there  little  j^heets  of  silver  reflect  the 
rosy  evening  sky  ;   they  supply  the  water  tliat  fer- 
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tilises  til  is  thirsty  soil.  Slowly  raising  your  eyes,  you 
run  through  the  infniitely  graduated  scale  of  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  distant  rocks  which 
are  scattered  in  the  desert  are  no  longer  blue,  but 
pale  red  ;  the  plain  is  bathed  in  tints  of  violet ; 
and  around  us  is  a  chaos  of  rocks  and  green  slopes. 
]hit  what  charms  me  more  than  all  are  the  little 
tanks  in  the  valley :  so  many  little  bright  trans- 
parent eyes  tlirough  wdiicli  the  heaven  seems  to 
look  at  you  from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss. 

We  sat  on  a  bench  of  granite  to  admire  the 
view.  The  spot  is  a  sort  of  open-air  drawing-room. 
People  meet  here  every  evening  about  this  hour. 
By  '  ]xn^)ple  '  I  mean  the  Resident,  tlie  three  officers, 
tlie  three  or  four  ladies,  and  the  doctor  and  his 
family  ;  in  fine,  the  very  small  but  very  fashionable 
colonv  of  Mount  Al^oo.  Durinj^f  the  hot  season  the 
officers'  wives  and  the  attaches  of  the  Residents  of 
the  difFf'rent  RajjK)ot  maharajahs  come  here,  and 
lend  a  little  variety  to  this  extremely  limited  circle. 
For  want  of  any  better  anuisement,  they  come 
therefore  every  evening  to  sit  upon  these  granite 
seats,  aidmire  the  setting  sun,  and  talk  scandal. 
Hence  the  two  names  given  to  this  spot — Sunset 
and  Scandal  luiut. 


This  morning,  just  as  I  am  starting  for  Jodh- 
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pore,  one  of  the  officers,  dressed  for  hunting, 
rushes  into  my  room.  lie  is  in  a  wild  state  of 
exultation,  and  with  good  reason.  A  tiger  has 
eaten  a  cow  a  few  miles  from  here  !  What  a  bit  of 
luck  !  And  my  friend  is  off  as  fast  as  he  can  go  to 
fall  upon  his  prey.  Poor  young  fellows  !  One  can 
well  understand  that  Scandal  Point  is  not  enough  to 
while  away  their  leisure  hours.  Happily,  they  have 
tigers  to  fall  back  upon. 


Jodh- 


Jodhpore.froin  Felniary  24  to  Ti . — Jodhpore 
is  difficult  of  access.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  it  can  only  be  reached  on  horseback  or 
astride  a  camel  or  elephant.  From  tlie  nearest 
railway  station  to  the  residence  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Marwar  or  Jodhpore  is  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles.  To  brave  the  sun  during  a  long  journey  is 
a  serious  matter.  Happily,  after  a  night  spent  in 
the  train,  I  found  at  Pali  a  carriage  and  horses  be- 
longing to  the  Maharajah,  and  was  told  that  more 
than  three  relays  of  six  horses  were  in  Avaiting  along 
the  road.  To  crowm  my  good  fortune,  I  also  found 
a  companion  in  the  person  of  an  English  engineer, 
Mr.  Home,  who  is  constructinfj  a  narrow-<>-au(»'e 
railway,  at  the  Maharajah's  expense,  intended  to 
connect  Jodhpore  with  the  main  line.  Lastly,  I 
found  at  the  station  a  capital  breakfast,  sent  by  the 
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Resident  of  tlie  Western  Eajpootana  States,  Colonel 
Powlett.  Tliis  higli  ofricial,  wlio  was  obliged  to 
leave  yesterday,  kindly  ofTered  me,  in  spite  of  his 
absence,  the  hospitality  of  liis  Residency. 


We  are  now  en  route,  Mr.  Home  and  myself, 
in  a  heavy  carriage  built  at  Calcutta,  witli  tlie 
fLiithful  Checco  on  the  box  and  myrortnguese  ser- 
vant on  a  camel.  Three  men,  wlio  run  in  relays 
beside  the  carriage,  are  employed  in  urging  on  the 
horses.  The  scanty  tracks  left  by  tlie  camels  serve 
to  guide  our  coachman.  There  is  no  road  ;  the 
Maharajah  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  one, 
as  he  never  leaves  his  capital.  But  he  has  heard 
so  much  of  the  odd  invention  of  Europeans,  by 
which  fire  has  been  substituted  for  the  horse,  that 
he  is  going  to  indulge  in  the  freak  of  a  railway. 

The  country  through  which  we  pass  is  not  yet 
quite  a  Libyan  Desert,  but  it  soon  will  be.  Mean- 
while there  are  still  some  prickly  shrubs  visible, 
and  tufts  of  dried-up  grass ;  in  short,  the  traces  of 
a  vegetation  which  is  always  poor,  and  just  now  is 
burnt  by  the  sun  and  powdered  with  sand.  The 
air  is  dry  and  cool.  Before  coming  to  the  end  of 
the  first  stage  one  of  our  horses  had  a  sunstroke 
and  fell  down.  We  go  through  two  villages,  form- 
ing small  oases ;  their  half-ruined  temples  and  sur- 
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roundiuL;  wall>  <ii\o  tlieni  tlie  local  colour  of  India. 
Tlie  few  men  whom  we  meet  on  our  journey  serve 
to  animate  a  stern  and  gi'and  landscape  command- 
ing avast  liorizon.  We  pass  by  some  'gentlemen' 
j'iding  on  camels.  Here  it  is  a  thakoor  or  noble  ; 
liis  servant,  seated  behind  him,  holds  his  master's 
cJii/xHKjHr.  There,  a  merchant  is  heading  a  dozen 
camels,  linked  in  iile  together  with  a  h^ig  rope. 
All  liasten  tlieir  steps,  for  the  sun  is  getting  low, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  at  night  tlie  gates  are  shut. 

At  the  end  of  lifteen  miles  tlie  fort  of  Jodhpore, 
the  object  of  our  journey,  apjiears  on  the  ])latform 
of  am  isolated  rock.  Our  horses,  completely  ex- 
liMusted,  are  scarcely  able  to  drag  the  heavy  vehicle 
anv  lonti'er  throuuh  the  sand.  The  sun  is  near 
setting",  and  lights,  white  like  alabaster  tinged  with 
violet,  are  Hooding  the  desert  and  the  sky,  the  dark 
outline  oi'  the  fort  standing  ont  boldly  in  the 
twilight.  Leaving  on  our  right  the  Maharajah's 
residence  and  the  still  unfinished  summer  palace, 
designed  by  himself,  we  enter  tlie  town  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  the  handsome  {Soldiers' 
Gate  on  the  south-west. 

India  is  a  book  of  fairy  tales.  But  here  she 
adds  to  the  wonders  that  she  displays  the  charm 
of  novelty.  Jodhpore,*  with  its  four  hundred 
temples,  its  numerous  small  palaces  of  tkakoors — 

■»  The  population  is  70,000. 
VOL.  11.  P 
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real  gems  of  Hindoo  architecture,  all  built  of  red 
sandstone — and  tlie  white  cottages  (»f  the  peoj)l(', 
less  rich  tijan  ])icturesque,  which  cluster  round  the 
base  of  the  rck  and  rise  in  stages  <»ne  above  the 
other,    presents   a   strange,   fantastic    appeanince, 
totally  diflere  .t  from  what  is  seen  in  other  Indian 
cities.     The  view  changes  at  every  step,  and,  as 
our  progress  is  extremely    slow,  I  have    time    to 
enjoy  this  unique    spectacle  magniticently  lit  u]) 
by  the  setting  sun.     In  the  tortuous  and  narrow 
lanes,    even    in    the    streets    of    [he    l)azaars,  our 
horses  have  great  difliculty  in  making  a  passage. 
Everj^one  shouts  and  gesticulates,  but  stands  aside 
as  best  he  can.     Now  and  then  they  salute  us.     It 
is  very  kind  of  them,  for  at  one  place  wo  are  dis- 
turbing a  wedding  ])ai'ty,  composed  of  a  number 
of  women  singing,  and  at  others  some  processions 
wdiich  are  going  to  a  tem})le.     Brahmins  lead  the 
way,  the  men  behind  them  ctrry  torches,  and  the 
women  and  children    lanterns.     But,    apart  from 
these  devotees  and  the  friends  of  the  bride,  I  have 
seen  no  women  except  through  the  window-blinds. 
The   Mussulman  custom  of  keeping   the  fair    sex 
under  lock  and    key,    which  w\as    once   unknown 
among   Hindoos,   has    ])enetrated    even   into  Eaj- 
pootana.     The  farther  we  get  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  town,  the  more  the  hubbub  increases.     The 
shouts,  the  singing,  the  music  of  flute-players,  and 
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tlie  sound  of  tlie  tom-tom  ])roduee  a  deafenint;^ 
noise.  Tt  is  pitch  dark  when,  issuin<r  from  the 
North  Gate,  after  havinu-  skirted  a  portion  of  the 
roek  on  which  stands  the  fort,  we  are  once  ai'-ain 
in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  open  country. 

We  have  still  a  mile  and  a  half  to  L'ot  over, 
but  at  length  we  reach  oui*  destination  in  safety. 
Colonel  Powlett's  Hindoo  steward,  a  venerable- 
lookinii  ])erson;i<i-e,  o])ens  to  us  the  door  of  the 
Soor  Sajjar  ])alace.  which  is  assigned  by  the 
Mahanijah  to  the  licsident,  gives  us  supper,  and 
shows  me  to  his  master's  bedroom. 


Though  wakened  several  times  by  ^he  noise  of 
monkeys,  I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just.  These 
beasts,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  the  ])rivilege 
of  making  your  life  a  burden.  You  may  beat  a 
monkey,  but  beware  of  killing  him.  As  a  rule, 
the  orthodox  Hindoo  does  not  shed  the  blood  of  any 
living  creature.  Those  who  combine  wealth  with 
li'reat  devotion  have  servants  in  their  T)av  wdiose 
speciality  consists  in  sleeping  dui'ing  the  daytime 
in  their  mastei's'  beds.  They  act  as  foster-fathers 
of  insects  Avhich,  after  battening  upon  them,  arc 
supposed  not  to  trouble  the  masters'  sleep  at  night. 
These  men  are  called  by  the  English  '  bug-feeders.' 
Such  is  the  social  position  of  monkeys  bi  India. 
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Tlic  palace  wliirh  boars  tlu'  namo  of  the 
Maliarajali  Soor  Siii;/li,^  its  buildci-,  was  t'ornierly  tlio 
zenana  or  liai-em  of  tlie  Marwar  |)rin('es — a  eir- 
cuinstance  wliicli  accounts  for  tlic  lii<:"h  walls  en- 
closiiiix  it.  It  belontis  !(»  the  lonii"  perioil  of  tran- 
sition  when  the  Hindoo  and  Moorish  stales  be^'an 
to  blend  in  one.  The  walls  of  the  two  halls  which 
serve  the  Colonel  as  a  di*a\vin^-rooni  and  bedroom 
are  richly  decorated  with  bas-reliefs.  The  \\  arm 
(ones  of  the  pink  sandstone  give  the  apartments  a 
l)ecidiar  look  of  (  iieerfulness  and  comfort. 


The  Maharajah  has  sent  a  richly  caparisoned 
elephant,  a  large  English  carriage,  a  ])alanquin, 
and,  what  is  most  important,  his  judge.  Ilur  Dial 
k^ingh  exercised  judicial  functions  in  the  Pun- 
jab, his  native  country.  The  Viceroy  has  placed 
h'un  at  the  Maharajah's  disposal,  or,  as  llur  Dial 
said  to  me,  lent  him.  He  is  a  good  specimen  of  a 
native  gentleman,  with  the  finish  acquired  at  an 
Indo-British  college,  and  speaks  English.  His 
dress  consists  of  a  brownish-yellow  tunic  and 
trousers,  while  his  companion  wears  a  sky-blue 
gown,  and  both  have  handkerchiefs  knotted  artis- 
tically on  their  heads.  I  mount  the  elephant;  my 
companions  follow  on  horseback.     A  host  of  coolies 


^  He  reigned  from  1559  to  1620. 
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sunniind  us.  T  suppose,  to  do  lionoiir  to  tlie  ii()l)le 
iK'ast    wliifli    cjirrios    me  —  the    I'uli'    of    rfi(/it(ff>' 
\)v]\vj    tliat   an  olepliaiit  in  <jal;i    tr;ippin^'-s   sliuiild 
he   followed    1)V   a   iunnerou<   rotinue  of  scM-vant'^. 
After  twenty  ininiites  of  rpiick  uoino-  we  «'liinl)ed 
the  rock  which  l)ears  the  foft.     This  ]Mle,  tlie  work 
of  a  series  of  i)i'inces,  is  an   ai2\Ldoineration  of  i"<'- 
(loiihts    and    dark    passajres,    lofty    stairs    withon* 
laiulinu-phv^'P'"^^   inner    courtyards,  and    the  ])alMce 
itself;  the  whole  represents  tlie  ina^nilicenee  of  tlie 
])rinces  who  built  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  jn'o- 
oress  and  decline  of  Tndo-Saraeeiiic  arclijtecturc*. 
However,    there    is    one    element    of   tlie    ancient 
Hindoo  style  which  has  resisted  tlie  encroaclnnents 
of  Moorish  art.    This  is  a  pointed  hood  of  stonejiit- 
tiiiL'"  out  from  tlie  building,  and  intended  to  protect 
one  or  more  wMndo^vs  of  one  or  more  of  the  stoi'ies 
from    the    sun.      It    starts    from    tlie    to|)    of   the 
fricad'^  and  before  reaching  the  ground,  sometimes 
st'      intx    half-wav,    it    terminates    in    twM)    i)oints 
wiiich  project  from   the  wall.     Tlie  idea  seems  to 
have  been  l)orrowed  from  the  image  of  a   woman 
with  a  handkerchief  on  her  head.     Tf  slu^  v/ei-e  *o 
make  a  turban  of  it,  she  Avould  ex{)ose  her  face  ; 
the  heat   prevents  her   fi'om   tying   the   two  ends 
together  under  her  chin,  and  she  therefore  leaves 
them  loose.     A  ])alace  with  a  hood  of  this  desci'ij)- 
tioii  when  looked  at  in  profile  has  a  sti'aiige  appeal'- 
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.'iiico.  TliL'  l)iiildiii;i  loses  l\w  Modi'isli  cliuractcr, 
which  il  rosiiiiiL's  when  viewed  in  front.  The 
(lesiuiis  iind  cai'viu*'  of  the  inarhle  or  saiulstoiie 
vary  in  merit  aecordiu;.:"  to  tiie  period  they  belong 
to  ;  the  most  ancient  are  the  most  beantirul. 

Thi'se  pahiees  are  bnilt  eitiier  of  a  l)rownish- 
])iidv  sandstone  oi*  of  a  very  hard  grey  marble 
which  is  fonnd  in  the  country.  'J'he  portions  made 
of  brick  and  the  stucco  ornaments  are  covered  with 
a  kind  of  whitewash.  The  harmonious  contrast  of 
these  colours,  the  delicate  shades  running  through 
the  whole  scale  of  neutral  tints  from  dark  black  to 
pale  grey,  the  effects  [)roduced  by  the  soft  reflected 
rays  side  by  side  with  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the 
direct  light,  defy  the  power  of  ])en  or  pencil  to 
describe.  IIow  can  you  convey  to  others  a  clear 
idea  of  what  has  left  with  you,  who  have  seen  it, 
the  lecollection  of  a  dream  ? 

Inside  the  palace  are  found  the  usual  decora- 
tions. The  walls  are  divided  and  subdivided  into 
niclies  or  srpiares,  each  with  a  groining  of  dia- 
gonal ribs  with  toothed  mouldings.  The  apartments, 
even  more  than  the  exterior,  testify  to  a  gradual 
decline  of  taste.  Compare,  for  example,  the  wealth 
of  mirrors  and  ornaments  in  the  rooms  built  by  the 
father  of  the  reigning  prince  with  the  far  superior 
decorations  of  structures  beh)n<»inii-  to  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 
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\W  stc])  out    upon  «>iK'  (»f  llu'  halconies  ovcr- 
hau'dii""     flit'     pi'cf'ipicc.        ( )ur     allViLi'htcd     look»- 

HuLf  to   the   ^\■;llls,  Lilidc   fVoui   stoi'V  to  stoi'v,  and 
ari'cstt'd,  hcri'  l)y   the    liihh'd    rooliuL'"  of  a  small 
tcniplc,   tlu'ff   by  tlie  Indian  liood    of   a  Moorisli 
window,  ponotrati',  almost   bcwildcrcnl  and  always 
(U'sccndinLS    into    couilyards,    aivades,    staircases, 
halusti'adt's,    and     ond)attl('d     walls.      Soldiers     in 
the   hands(>nu'   ^'•arb  of  the   country,  and    women 
caiTvinuf  v<'s«;els  of  shinin_L»"  coppei*  on  their  Innids, 
'iiaduallv  diminish  in  si/e  as  thev  u'<»  lower  down. 
.My   colossal  ele])hant  with    its    howdah,   and    the 
horses    and    coolies    of    my    little    caravan    down 
below    on    the    ])latfoi'ni    before    the    entrance    of 
tlie  Ibrt,  are  mere  piji'inies.     The  steep,  in  many 
j)laces  preci[)itous  flaidvs  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
castle  stands  are  natui'ally  out  of  siuht,  and  the 
eye  falls  sheer  upon  the  pyratnids  of  the  temples 
and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  of  Jodhpore.     A  narrow 
frinire  of  <;reen  runs  round  the  town.     Deyoncl,  but 
tar  away,  with  low  hills  and  sand  between,  is  the 
innnense  horizon  of  the  desert.     The  laws  of  optics 
applied  here  vertically  produce  ixrotesqiie  eflects, 
which   appear  imjjossible  because  the  eye  is    not 
accustomed  to  them. 

Tlie  commandant  of  the  fort,  a  fme,  soldierly- 
looking  man,  did  the  honours  for  us.     On  one  of 

the  platforms  are  seen  some  guns  of  heavy  calibre 
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taken  '  from  tlie  Miiliometaiis,'  lie  siiid,  a  hundred 
years  aiio.  lie  seemed  proud  of  ihe  tropliy.  A 
])retty  little  boy  of  about  ten,  dressed  in  a  long 
«i:own  I'eacliinji"  down  to  liis  heels,  followed  us,  to- 
LTCther  with  liis  tutor.  lie  was  the  son  of  tlie 
Mahar'ijah  and  of  a  favourite,  and  (consequently, 
without  beinn;  a  ])rince.  a  member  of  the  roj^'al 
family.  

The  Maharajah  sends  a  big  carriage  of  Enghsh 
manufacture  to  fetch  us.  It  is  a  worider  to  me  bv 
what  miracle  these  four  '  Walers  '  have  manaii'ed  to 
descend,  without  accident,  the  steep  and  narrow- 
streets  down  which  Ave  had  to  |)ass  l)efore  reaching 
the  Soldiers'  Gate.  From  here  an  excellent  car- 
riage road  leads  to  the  palace  of  liai-kabag,  situ- 
ated two  miles  south-east  of  J()dh])0]'e. 

Passing  throuo'li  the  door  of  tlie  enclosure, 
which  looks  like  the  wall  of  a  farm,  one  would 
never  guess  it  led  to  the  palace  of  a  prince.  The 
courtyard  is  a  large  iri'egular  quadrangle.  Some 
buffaloes  are  lying  on  the  sand  a  few  steps  from  the 
])alace  gate,  enjoying  the  shade  of  the  building, 
which  has  nothing  very  uncommou  about  it. 
Stepping  down  i'rom  the  I'arriage  we  were  received 
by  the  Ivlaharaj  Purtab  Singh,  the  ^Maharajah's 
brother  and  prime  minister,  by  his  pundit  or  ])rivate 
secretary  Sheo  Xarain  Prevali,  and  by  my  guide 
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of  this  morning,  the  judge  Ilur  Dial  Siiigli.  The 
]\[;diarnjah  waits  for  me  on  the  tlireshold,  conducts 
me  into  a  saloon,  and  invites  me  to  sit  down.  His 
])undit,  standing,  acts  as  interpreter.  Our  conver- 
sation was  commonplace  enougli,  but  one  expres- 
sion  of  tlie  Prince  deserves  to  be  recorded.  When 
I  spoke  to  liim  of  tlie  beautiful  ))alaces  (^f  the  town 
and  of  the  fort,  lie  said  to  me,  'It  is  our  beautil'ul 
<tone,  the  sandstone,  that  has  awakened  among  us 
"he  taste  for  architecture,  and  su})plies  us  with  the 
means  of  gratifying  it.' 

Jeswant  Simr.  the  Maharajah  of  ]\Iar\var.  after 
*he  Maharajah  of  Mey war,  whose  capital  is  Oodey- 
])ore.  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  llajpoot  Pi'inces, 
is  not  yet  lifty  years  old,  and  seems  much  younger 
■  lian  he  is.  lie  has  an  ()])eii  countenance,  regular 
i'eatures,  dark-brown  eyes,  and  a  jet-black  beai'd 
and  hair.  Though  he  never  smiles,  he  is  exceedingly 
;)olite,  and  his  simple  and  dignified  demeanour 
convinces  you  at  once  that  you  a>\^  in  the  })resence 
of  a  real  grandee.  His  dress  i;  extremely  simple: 
a  tunic  or  white  robe  reaching  down  to  his  feet. 
He  wears  neither  stockings  nor  shoes,  and  slippers 
only  when  a'oing  out  of  dooi's.  lie  is  said  to  be  a 
_;ood,  just,  and  honourable  man,  not  dev(fid  of 
talent,  but  deficient  in  learning.  He  is  a  boi'ii 
draftsman  and  has  a  decided  taste  for  eniiineeiinu!-. 

Durinu'    my  interview  he    never   let    an    for  a 
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moment  the  hand  of  a  httle  boy,  his  only  legitimate 
son,  wliose  education  is  entrusted  to  an  Eno-lisl: 
tutor.  Ilis  kennels  liave  also  tlie  advanta^'e  of 
being  superintended  by  a  British  master  of  tlie 
hounds. 

Ilis  two  leo'itimate  brothers,  lx)rn  of  tlie  same 
jnother,  wlio   bear  the  title  of  Maharaj    (tliat    of 
Maharajali  is  reserved  for  the  king  alone),  are  wel! 
spoken  of.      The  fii'st,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  Ma- 
liarajali's    diwan  ;    tiie    second,  Maharaj    Keshoor 
vSingh,  commands  the  armed  forces  of  Marwar.     He 
is  a  cheerfid  young  man,  who  seems  a  bit  cram])e(l 
in  Ilis  ti<»'ht  uniform  of  dai'k  cloth,  cut  in  Enu-hsi: 
fashion  and  ill  suited  to  an  Indian  climate.      Ho 
confes'^ed  to  me  tliat  it  Avas  uncomfortable.     '  But 
then,'  i  asked  him,  '  why  not  keep  your  national 
dress,  which  is  much  more  becoming  to  3'ou  ?'    His 
only  answer  was  a  laugh.     I  know  tliese  lauglis, 
from  my  travels  in  Japan  and  Africa.    When  a  maii 
who  is  a  savage  or  half-civilised,  or,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture on  the  expression,  pseudo-civihsed,  meets  with 
anotlier  who  is  really  civilised,  his  instinct  rather 
than  Ilis  reason  makes  him  conscious  of  liis  infe- 
riority.    Thereupon  a  praiseworthy  feeling  excites 
in  him  a  wish  to  rise  to  the  level  of  tlie  white  man, 
but  he  does  not  set  to  work  in  the  riglit  way.     Hf 
be<dns  at  tlie  wroiio-  cn-l.     lie  imitates  without  di>- 
crimination,  stops  short  at  the  trivialities  of  civili 
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sa'ion,  aii'l  neglects,  or  ])erhai).s  is  unable  to  discern, 
its  realities.  When  made  aware  of  his  mistake  he 
A'cls  hui't,  and,  in  the  j)resence  of  a  white  man, 
sliows  his  vexation  by  a  forced  laugh. 

Thus  this  young  })rince,  who  has  a  fine  car- 
i-ia<''C,  is  ill  at  ease  in  his  Enii'lish  uniform,  but  his 
heart  is  entirely  in  it.  His  brothei',  the  ])rinu; 
minister,  is  dressed  in  native  fashion,  but  he  in- 
dulges at  times  in  luiropean  attii'e.  The  Maha- 
rajah disap[)roves  this  aping.  '  I  was  born,'  he 
said,  '  and  wish  to  die,  a  Marwari."  Some  thirty  of 
his  natural  brothers  enjoy  the  honours  of  the  royal 
family,  but  they  are  not  princes,  and  cannot  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne. 


What  is  the  sphere  of  acli<^n  of  the  Piesidents 
and  Agents — in  other  words,  of  the  political  organs 
of  the  Viceroy  accredited  to  the  feudatory  ])rince  1^ 
I  give  the  substance  of  such  information  as  I  liave 
been  able,  durinu'  this  tour  throuirh  India,  to 
derive  from  the  nu)st  direct  sources. 

'  We  have,' I  was  told,  '  no  written  instructions. 
Our  duty  is  to  see  that  the  princes  fulfd  their  en- 
gagements to  the  Indian  Government ;  to  contrid, 
with  as  little  interference  as  ])ossible,  the  adminis- 
tration ;  to  prevent  gross  abuses,  and  all  this  on 
our  own  responsibility.     The  Agent  is  dei)endent 
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on    tlie    Aii'ent-Gcneral,    and    the    latter    on    tlic 
Viceroy,  with    wlioin   he  eorrespoiids  through    tlic 
mediuiii  of  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  Foreign  L)epar!- 
iiicnt.     Here,    in    llajiiootana,  tlie    Airent  Genera! 
(•ontrols  tlie  actions   of  the  diwan,  the  treasurer 
of  the  Maharajah,  and  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
Europeans  when  necessity  arises,  wdiich  is  extremely 
sekhnn.     Xo  criminal  co'  lemned  to  death  by  tlio 
Aii'ent  can  be  executed  Wi^'iout  the  Viceroy's  con- 
sent.      The   Maharajah    e:    Jodhpore  administei>; 
civil  and  criminal  justice   to  his  subjects   throuijli 
tlie  instrumentality  of  the  judiie,  Ilur  Dial  Sin<.»;li. 
In  capital  cases,  however,  if  the  Aijent  has  reason 
to  doubt  the  perfect  regidarity  of  the  jn'oceedinos. 
lie  may    order  tlie    execution    to         delayed  ami 
refer  the  case  to  Calcutta,  and  the  Maharajah  then 
submits  with   a   i>'ood  Grace  to  tlie   decision  of  the 
Viceroy.     The   sphere   of  our  action   is  restricted 
only  by   the  dictates  of  good  sense,   the  voice  ol 
conscience,    and    the    feeling  ever  present  to   our 
minds  of  the  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us. 
'  We   never  accept  presents.      This  rule  dates 
from   the  administration  of  the  Governor-General 
Lord  Cornwallis  (1780-11.3).     Every  member  of  the 
Covenanted  Service  is  bound  to    sii>"n  an  enoao-c- 
ment   never    to    accept    gifts    fi'oin    anyone.     The 
slisiiitest  breach   of  this  eno-ao-ement   would   entail 
his  immediate  dismissal  from  the  service. 
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'  The  jjrcstigc  wi,'  enjoy  i- wonderful.  Here  is 
;hi  instance  wliidi  ''ccurre!!  last  Decenibei-.  In 
I  lie  little  vStatc  of  !)ikanir  the  thnkoors  suddenly 
refused  to  ])ay  taxes.  The  Maharajali  liaviuL!," 
vaiiilv  insisted  on  their  fulfilling  their  obligations, 
;iets  of  hostility  ensued.  It  was  a  storm  in  a 
teacup,  but  dangerous  in  so  f;ir  as  in  these  dis- 
tricts armed  risings  spread  hke  epidemics.  There- 
;;poii  the  Agent-General  Meiit  thither  ah)ne  and 
sum.iioned  the  tlinL-Doi's  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  a[)pear  bclbre  liini.  All  but  one  came  at  his 
biddinu"  and  (bschai'ii'cd  their  debt  to  the  State. 
The  refractory  noble  retired  to  his  castle,  and 
on  Ids  continuing  to  defy  the  authority  of  the 
Maharajali  and  Agent,  tiie  latter  without  hesita- 
tion sent  for  a  small  detach.ment  of  troops.  These 
had  to  cross  the  desert.  But  the  mere  news  of 
their  approacdi  caused  the  rebel  to  reflect.  He 
-ubmitted,  Avas  a])prehended,  and  interned  at 
.Mount  Aboo,  where  he  is  still  a  State  prisoner. 
To  pun"  ;.  him  Ids  castle  was  Ijlown  up. 

'  As  a  general  rule,  the  princes  accept  with  a 
LTood  arace  the  decisions  of  the  .esident  A<Tent, 
and  any  doubts  or  difiicultie<  are  easily  got  over, 
'idius,  lately,  one  of  the  petty  rajahs,  hearing  that 
a  Hrahman  had  been  C(»ndenined  to  death  for  mur- 
der, actively  o])posed  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence.    The  Agent,  on  the  contrary,  insisted   on 
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the  ciil])rit's  siiniTiii_Li'  tho  pcnalt_y  of  tlic  law:  ncd 
tlie  rnjali,  in  order  to  sliow  liis  people  the  liori'or 
he  felt  at  such  a  sacrileL'"e.  lei't  his  ca])ital  and 
\vent  to  a  friend  liviiiLf  outsidL*  his  territory.  I/.i! 
searcely  had  he  j^ot  there  when  he  telep"raphed  to 
the  AL^ent  :  "No  _L''ovemnient  ])ossible  witiioiit 
hanii'ini)'."  The  ]\[a<'hiavellian  liaj])oot  knew  liow 
to  run  with  the  hare  and  liunt  with  the  hounds. 

'  The  Accent  oi"  Ixesident  is  a  T)ei"">onai2'e  wIhi 
inspires  the  ])rince  always  with  respect,  frequently 
witli  confidence,  and  sometimes  with  fi'iendsliip. 
The  less  powerful  of  these  chiefs  in  particular  look 
lip  to  the  Ih'itisli  representative  as  a  protector  and 
adviser.  In  delicate  and  com])licated  (piestioiis 
tlie  last  word  rests  with  the  Viceroy.  I  will  quote 
an  example.  In  the  norUi-west,  some  distari'-e 
from  the  city  of  Jodlipore,  lies  a  lai'ge  salt  lake, 
belonoiiiir  i)artlv  to  Marwar  and  i)a)'tlv  to  Jev- 
])ore  territory.  The  question  to  decide  is  a 
dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  two  Malia- 
rajahs  as  t(^  workiniz  the  salt.  The  Indian  Go- 
vernment, haviuL:'  a  monopoly  of  salt  by  treaty,  has 
the  riirht  to  inti  rfere.  The  Residents  accredit( d 
to  the  two  princes  were  direeted  to  examine  the 
contlicting  claims,  and  each  upheld  the  interests  of 
his  own  Mahai'aiah.  The  matter  is  still  in  litifj^atioii. 
It  Avill  ultimatelv  l)e  settled  by  the  Viceroy  and  his 
Council,  wdio,  after  having  examined  the  reports. 
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jd'obably  conti'adictoi-y,  of  the  AiiCiits,  will  pro- 
nounce tht'ir  decision,  and  that  decision  will  not 
be  dcnuirrcd  to  by  citluM-  of  tl'c  contcndinii;  pai'ties.' 

'I  like  the  nati\es/  said  one  of  these  o'entlenien 
to  ine,  'and  I  also  like  the  kind  of  woi'k  entrusted 
to  me.  I  IVequently  succeed  in  st'ttlin^'  quari'els 
and  cutiiiiL:'  short  lawsuits,  and  satisfying  both 
parties  by  my  d  'cision  in  cases  of  disj)ute.  Tlie 
natives  ])refer  English  judo-es  to  the  tribunals  of 
their  own  princes,  and  always  submit  to  our  judg- 
ments. The  intervention  of  tiie  Agents  in  judicial 
mattei's  takes  place  with  the  tacit  assent  of  the 
princes. 

'  Dur  life  (in  Iiajpootana)  is  not  without  its 
charms;  indeed.  Ave  find  it  very  ])leasant.  We  live 
all  the  year  under  canvas,  with  the  exrej)ti<)n  of 
two  months  duriiig  the  intense  heat,  which  are 
?])ent  at  Blount  Aboo.  So  accustomed  are  we  to 
this,  that  we  ai-e  always  glad  to  esca[)e  the  confined 
atmosphere  of  a  bedi'oom.  We  rise  before  day 
break  and  jctire  to  rest  bef(jre  ten  o'clo<  k  at  ni<dit. 
The  day  passes  qui(d<Iy  in  tlie  whirl  of  Inisiness, 
and  of  business  there  i<  always  plenty.  Our 
recreation  is  hunting  ;  little  hunts  whenever  we 
have  an  hour  to  spare.  W(^  have  only  to  iro  (),it- 
side  th<'  tent  to  indulge  in  this  anuis(jment.  Hunt- 
ing tigers  and  pig-sticking  require  preparation, 
and    are    i)lcasures    not    obtainable    every    day. 
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Our  wives  sliarc  oui'  .u'ipsy  cxistonoo  ;  tlioj'  soon 
net  11*0(1  to  It'iit-lii'e,  and  oiilv  leave  it  if  tlieir 
licallli  requires  ])ai'ti('ular  ea.e.  In  that  case  \vt* 
send  tlicni  to  A_u'i"a,  the  eily  of  all  others  in  tlie 
Ni  tli-Western  Provinces  wldch  oilers  the  most 
resoui'ces.' 

I  confess  that  I  was  niueh  impressed  by  these 
accounts.  Here  are  men,  who  combine  the  qualities 
of  the  hero,  missionary  (of  civilisation),  politician, 
judjic,  soldier,  and  administrator,  livin<>'  constantly 
under  a  burninir  sky.  I  have  seen  few  witliout 
some  marks  of  fever  and  dysentery  on  their  faces, 
and  yet  they  are  haj)])y.  However,  the  climate  of 
liajpootana  is  considered  healthy  duriiio'  the  ^"reater 
part  of  the  year.  The  bad  months  are  September 
and  the  lirst  half  of  October,  wdien,  after  the  heavy 
Vains,  the  grass  of  the  ])lains  beiiins  to  rot.  The 
tn)ttest  season  is  during  the  months  preceding  the 
rains  of  July  and  August — from  the  end  of  March, 
through  Aj)ril,  May,  and  June. 


The  sun  has  set,  and  we  drive  in  a  well- 
a])pointed  carriage  about  the  streets  of  the  city 
of  Jodhpore. 

Our  first  visit  is  to  the  tank  or  reservoir  con- 
struv'teil  by  leswant  Sngh.  As  scarcity  of  water 
is  the  great  scourge  of  this  principality  and  city. 
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ill  times  of  (IroiiLilit  tlic  ])enj)l('  die  of  tliirst.  The 
Malinrajali,  in  spite  of  liis  iiidolenro,  is  not  devoid 
of  anil)ition.  The  idea  of  transmittini;  ids  iianu^  to 
posterity  hy  associating  it  witli  a  urand  work  of 
public  benefit,  from  winch  futui-e  ^venerations  will 
jjrofit,  is  ])leasin!i'  to  him.  l)Ut  he  lias  the  defects 
as  well  as  tlie  ^^oud  qualities  of  l.is  race.  After  the 
first  impulse,  the  t'everish  activity  of  the  first  few 
days,  come  Ioiil?  periods  of  aj)atliy.  The  works 
are  susj)en(le(l  :  will  they  be  renewed  ?  nap])ily, 
an  Eniilish  engineer,  ^Mr.  Home,  wdio  is  my  com- 
panion on  this  visit,  is  the  man  chart^iMl  with  the 
[)resent  undertakinu' ;  and  not  beitiii'  im^onstant 
like  the  ])rince  and  his  Tfindoo  enoiuecis,  he  will 
brin^  it  to  a  successful  termination.  The  sheet 
of  Avater  before  us,  surrounded  by  balustrades  of 
sandstone,  with  the  rock  towering  above  it,  and 
retlecting  little  temt)les  and  ancient  ruins  on  its  sur- 
face, forms  a  pretty  picture.  It  is  India  in  reality 
— ancient  India — ^exactly  oUch  as  was  seen  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 


I  11 


I  had  scarcely  returned  from  my   drive,  when 
the  commandant  of  the  armed  force  came  to  the 
Residency,  by  order  of  his  brother  the  Maharajah, 
to  pay  his  respects.     The  youno-  man  was  full  of 
animation,  and  carried  on  an  Miexhaustible  conv(?r- 
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satioii  witli  my  coinjiaiiioiis,  wliicli  1  was  iiri;iblo  to 
follow.  I  had  retired  into  aiiother  part  of  tlic 
</arden,  when  suddenly  1  was  s:ai"tled  froui  my  medi- 
tations by  a  liendish  liubhul).  It  was  a  tr'o()|)  of 
monkeys,  some  of  which  seemed  alm(»st  as  tall  as 
mvself.  Kuimini/  alonii  the  top  of  tlie,  enclosure 
wall,  they  dropj)e(l  upon  the  tie<'  under  which  I 
was  sitting,  and  then  leaped  to  earth,  some  of  them 
toaching  me,  at  my  side  and  all  aiound.  I  luid  n 
slick  with  me,  it  is  true  ;  but  how  was  I  to  use  it  ? 
Such  a  ])roceeding  would  probably  have  displeased 
them.  I  blush  to  think  of  it:  I  ran  away!  It 
was  not  the  behaviour  of  a  brave  man.  I  know, 
but  it  was  that  of  a  prudent  one.  Moi-eover,  no- 
body saw  me  but  the  monkeys. 


At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Home  and  Hur  Dial  Singh,  I  set  off  for 
Mandore,  the  ancient  ca])ital  of  Marwar.  It  is 
now  a  mere  village  of  no  interest — a  heap  of  ruins 
with  a  few  small  houses.  J3ut  close  ';>y  are  the 
tombs  of  the  kings. 

The  distance  from  the  Residency  is  about  four 
miles,  and  our  way  lies  due  north.  Considering 
the  bad  road,  our  six  horses  were  none  too 
many  to  drag  the  carriage  over  ground  consisting 
alternately  of  rocks  level  with  the  surface,  and  of 
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sniul.  Soon  the  f'«»rt  of  JodlipoiT.  with  its  coin- 
iiinndinL;"  Ji^pcct.  disappi'Mrs  hchiiid  some  l)lo(d<s  ol" 
saudstom'.  A  I'cw  line  ti'i'cs  l)n'ak  llir  iiioiiotoiiy 
of  tlic  landscape,  which,  l)oth  tVoiii  tho  Icaturc^  it 
possesses  and  those  it  hud-is,  is  tlu'  ima^e  <'i'  utter 
soHtude.  The  animals  know  llu  \  have  nothinij'  to 
fear  from  man  ;  and  yet  we  have  no-  m  l  ii  siniile 
livinu-  creatnre,  exeept  .'i  fox  with  an  enormous 
Lrusli,  who  ncvci'  stirred  till  we  were  within  <ome 
twenty  ])acL's  of  him. 

At   ei'dit   (>"cl(^(d<,  after  luivinu"  crossed  tlie  site 
of  the  ancient  capital,  we  ari'ived  at  tlie  tond)s. 

Tlie  larLfest  and  most  heautiful  of  tluse  is  tliat 
of  A  jit  Sin-ih.''  the  ])nstliiimoiis  son  of  Jcswant 
Sini^li,  and  killed,  at  the  instiL'ution  of  the  Court  of 
Delhi,  hy  his  own  brothers  Abhye  Sin<^di  and  Bakht 
Singli.  One  of  the  nnirdercrs,  Abhye,''  raised  this 
maiinificent  monuinent  to  his  victim  opposite  his 
own  tomb.  The  two  clihatras,  l)uilt  within  a 
({uarter  of  a  century  of  each  other,  of  piidv  sand- 
st(me  and  irrey  marble,  are  reckoned  amon<f  the 
masterpieces  of  the  com])osite  Indo-Saracenic  style, 
lint  the  one  built  bv  the  murderer  seems  to  me  to 
betray  already  siifiis  of  {irtistie  deeline,  and  this  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  carving  of  the  stone. 
riiotogra])liy    has    not    yet    penetrated    into    this 
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roinote  rorner  of  tlic  world,  and  I  luive  not  seen 
;inv  drawiniis  of  tliese  t()nil)s.     In  .suite  of  tlic  sufib- 

•  1  1 

calinL*"  lieat,  1  sj)ent  some  liuurs  in  (sketching  them. 
^I'lie  otliej'  tomhs,  all  of  them  more  modern,  and  in- 
cludinjj  some  even  of  the  i)res('nt  century,  show  an 
unmistakable  decline  of  art.  We  examined  several 
of  them  with  the  greatest  care.  Some  are  sur- 
rounded hy  jilantations,  like  the  Moorish  gardens 
in  Algeria  and  Morocco,  liaised  footj)aths,  flanked 
with  trenches,  cross  each  otiier  at  riiiht  an<des, 
and  the  square  beds  thus  formed  are  filled  witli 
])ushes  and  flowei's.  P'ine  t!'ees  overshadow  the 
roads,  and  spread  around  a  delicious  coolness. 
And  above  their  dense  foliage  rise  the  ])ink,  grey, 
and  white  tombs  of  the  great  chiefs  of  Marwar. 

We  mount  to  the  ui)])er  story  of  the  mau- 
soleum of  Ajit  Singh,  opposite  to  that  of  his 
l)rother.  A  small  space  o|)ens  out  to  the  left,  sur- 
rounded by  several  tombs,  with  a  green  curtain 
of  magi.ificent  trees  behind  them.  One  of  these 
monuments,  which  is  of  great  beauty,  combines  all 
the  elements  of  Ii\do-Saracenic  architecture.  But 
seen  from  such  a  distance  that  the  octagonal  pillars 
])resent  the  appearance  of  columns,  and  the  carved 
or  stucco  ornaments  disappear,  it  resembles  the 
tenipietto  of  Bramante  on  the  Janiculum,  or  that 
of  the  Sposalizio  of  Raphael.  The  details  are 
thoroughly  Indian.     I  make  out  four  constituent 
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])arts:  (1)  a  lar^-o  srjuarc  slab  of  liranite,  tlio  l)a<o 
of  tlie  monimient  ;  (2)  eiiilit  small  o('tajj;-oiial  pillars, 
like  those  seen  in  all  Jain  tempk's,  supporting  with 
the  aid  of  brackets — an  essentially  Hindoo  con- 
trivance— (o)  some  arches  indented  with  small 
toothed  mouldinjfs  (Moorish  fashion),  which  aii'ain 
serve  to  ui)hold  an  octagonal  architrave,  on  which 
rises  (4)  the  bulbous  or  crescent-shaped  dome. 

Pink  and  white  tones  predominate  in  this 
square,  and  the  whole  is  gilded  by  the  sun.  'J'he 
silence  rcignir.g  in  this  solitude,  the  dilliculty  of 
access,  the  memories  of  the  exploits  and  crimes 
of  a  race  at  once  chivalrous  and  barbarous,  which 
cling  to  these  monuments,  impart  to  this  secluded 
spot  the  charm  of  an  elegy  and  an  epic  ])oeni. 


The  Maharajah,  like  his  brothers,  is  pa-- 
sionately  fond  of  horses  and  hunting.  lie  savs 
that  the  money  spent  on  these  amusements  is  better 
employed  than  that  which  goes  to  the  jewellers. 
This  afternoon  he  kindly  sent  to  the  liesidency, 
for  me  to  admire  them  at  leisure,  about  twenty 
thorough-breds,  the  finest  in  his  stables.  These 
noble  animals  were  in  excellent  condition.  Among 
them  we  saw  some  splendid  carriage  horses  im- 
ported from  Australia. 
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Towards  evening  I  made  an  excursion  to  Kai- 
laiia,  partly  l)y  carriage  and  partly  on  an  elephant. 
Kailana,  situated  eight  miles  west  of  Jodhpore, 
was  the  summer-palace  of  the  late  j\Iahai'ajah.  It 
is  a  pretty,  I'anriful  building,  in  the  Indo-Saracenic 
style.  Ti'om  a  terrace  we  were  shown  some  wild 
boars  feeding.  This  sight  can  be  seen  elsewhere; 
but  the  novelty  to  me  was  that,  to  our  intense 
disgust,  guns  were  given  to  us,  and  we  were  in- 
vited to  shoot  at  this  confused  black  mass  which 
was  swarminii'  at  our  feet.  The  site  and  the  scene 
transported  me  back  in  thought  to  the  park  in 
beloved  Friedland ;  only  in  Bohemia  nobody  would 
have  pro])osed  such  a  butchery  as  here  is  dignified 
with  the  name  of  sport. 


It  was  with  regret  that  I  had  to  leave  the 
zenana  without  having'  seen  the  master.  The 
hos])itahty  I  received  there  was  not  called  forth  by 
any  oflicial  recommendations.  T!i«^  directions  sent 
by  the  Viceroy  to  the  Agent-General,  Colonel  Brad- 
ford, did  not  reach  him  in  time  to  be  of  any  use, 
and  he  was  therefore  unable  to  apprise  Colonel 
Powlett  of  my  visit.  The  latter  heard  of  it  bv 
letters  from  Mount  Aboo,  and  beino-  obH<jfed  to 
leave  before  my  arrival,  he  said  to  his  steward,  '  A 
gentleman  is  coming:  open  the  house  to  him,  and 
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treat  liiin  a^  you  treat  me.'  Tlie  Colonel  knows 
])y  experience  the  value  of  hospitality  in  a  country 
like  India,  and  ])i-actises  it  to  a  man  whom  he  has 
never  seetk,  and  ])n)l)al)ly  will  never  see. 

I  owe  t<»  a  iiappy  chance  my  havinir  met  here 
Captain  W.  Locli,  the  assistant  agent  of  Colonel 
Towlett. 

F<'Jnuav>i  '11 . — I  leave  the  Residency  at  seven 
o'clock  ill  the  morning,  still  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  Home,  and  in  the  same  carriatre  of  the 
Maharajah  which  had  brought  us  liither.  We 
drive  throuidi  tlie  city  for  tiie  last  time,  and  leave 
it  by  the  Soldiers'  Gate. 

Soon  we  see  a  small  group  of  men  on  horse- 
hack  galloping  furiously  across  country,  evidently 
to    ])ar    our   road.     The   leader  is  mounted  on  a 
splendid  '  Waler.'    The  noble  animal  rears,  plunges, 
and  kicks  out  furiously,  but  cannot  throw  his  rider, 
who  seems  riveted  to  the  saddle.     He  a])pi'oaches 
us  and    salutes  us  courteously,  saying  that   he  is 
come    to  l)id    us  good-b}  o.      He  is  the   Maharaj 
Purtab  Singh,  the  brother  and  ])rime  minister  of 
the  Maharajah.     This  time  he  does  not  wear  his 
handsome    Marwari   costume,  but   is   in    knicker- 
bockers and  shirt  sleeves;  only  he  has  forcfotten  to 
put  on  his  jacket.     This  costume  is  not  handsome, 
and  I  prefer  Purtab  dressed  as  he  was  the  other  day  ; 
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but  oven  in  this  homely  attire  lie  has  a  fine  appear- 
ance, lie  said  many  friendly  words  to  me,  but 
tlie  impertuibable  expression  of  his  countenance 
by  no  means  corresponded  witli  his  utterances. 
Not  even  the  shadow  of  a  smile  j)assed  across  his 
lips.  I  am  told  tliis  is  the  manner  of  liajj)oots. 
Generally  8])eaking,  they  are  only  polite  and  atten- 
tive when  they  have  somethintj  to  ask  for,  to  hope 
or  to  fear,  and  are  not  amiable  by  nature. 

We  proceed  on  our  road,  and  the  ^Maluiraj, 
])utting  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  is  gone  as  quickly 
as  he  cime.  I  cast  a  last  look  behind  me.  The 
fantastic  outline  of  the  fort  stands  out  as  if  carved 
against  the  sky.  The  ])erpendicular  rock  and  tlie 
])alace  on  its  top,  now  bathed  in  saffron  tints,  can 
just  be  distinguished  through  a  thin  golden  film. 
The  carriage  dives  amid  one  of  those  groups  of 
low  rocks  which  form  the  prevailing  feature  of  the 
country.  Once  more  I  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  caj)ital  of  the  Desert.  But  the  vision  has 
vanished  ;  Jodhpore  has  gone  from  my  sight  for 
ever. 

We  are  now  once  more  in  the  depth  of  the 
Desert — the  real  Desert.  A  few  })aces  from  us 
a  fine  dromedary,  seated  on  his  haunches  — 
a  picture  of  melancholy — seems  to  look  at  us 
with  supplicating  eyes.  The  faces  of  animals  are 
supj)Osed  to  be   destitute   of  expression  ;  but    to 
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mo  tliey  sccni  quite  tlie  contrary.  Here  ])aiii  ami 
resignation  are  too  plainly  depietod  on  the  fea- 
tures of  a  camel.  The  poor  animal  has  one  fot>t. 
broken,  and  as  tlu'  Hindoo  dislikes  to  shed  any 
livini'  creature's  blood,  tlie  OAvner  has  abandoned 
jiim  to  his  fate.  Not  liavinu*  auv  arms  with  us, 
we  unfortunately  cannot  grant  his  mute  entreaty. 
Some  good  Samaritans,  who  are  ])assing  by,  and 
give  the  poor  animal  some  ibod,  would  only  be 
prolonging  his  sull'erings,  were  it  not  for  these 
black  birds  which  are  hovering  above  us — vultures 
ready  to  swooj)  down  upon  their  l>rey  and  devour 
him  while  yet  alive. 

In  one  of  the  two  oases  which  we  are  crossing, 
some  refreshments  are  served  to  us  on  the  steps  of 
a  temple.  Swarms  of  flies  dispute  our  luncheon 
with  us,  and  gigantic  bufl'aloes  snort  at  our  feet. 
It  is  noon,  and  men  and  beasts  alike  seem  over- 
powered by  the  sun. 

At  length,  however,  before  sunset  the  sixty 
miles  are  accom])lished  without  accident,  and  at 
nightfall  I  roach  Jodhpore  station,  and  settle  down 
comfortably  in  the  railway-carriage. 
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Jeypore^  February  28  and  29. — I  have  travelled 
all  night,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
train    enters     Jeypore     station.       Surgeon-Major 
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Stratton,  llu;  licsidont  of  Eas'orn  Rajpootana, 
lakes  me  to  his  residency,  an  old  palace  of  the 
Maharajah,  situated  tliree  niiles  from  the  city.  I 
am  put  up  in  one  of  the  tents  erected  in  the  garden 
for  the  reception  of  the  Duke  and  Du(diess  of 
Connaujxht,  who  are  expected  here  shortly. 

The  city  of  Jey])ore  *^  is  a  great  commercial 
centre,  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  ])ro8perous  of  all  the  purely  Hindoo  cities, 
not  only  in  Raj})ootana,  but  throughout  the 
])eninsula.  Amber,  the  ancient  capital,  which  is 
situated  four  miles  ofT.,  among  the  mountains,  was 
abandoned  by  the  celebrated  Maharajah  Jey  Singh 
because  an  old  tradition  forbids  the  princes  of  his 
race  to  stay  for  more  than  six  centuries  in  the  same 
capital.  Jey  Singh,  who  in  his  pomp  and  splendour, 
and  in  the  patronage  he  lavislied  on  art  and 
science,  was  the  Indian  rival,  as  he  also  was  the 
contemporary,  of  Louis  XIV.,  caused  this  city,  to 
wliich,  according  to  Rajpoot  custom,  he  gave  his 
name,  to  be  built  in  1728. 

Dr.  Stratton  is  kind  enough  to  take  me  thither. 
Tlie  lofty  walls  wdiich  surround  the  city  are 
])lastered  with  pink  clay,  and  the  rain.s  have  traced 
black  perpendicular  lines  upon  them,  with  a  sin- 
gular effeci,  and  with  a  regularitj'  due  to  the 
battlements  in  which  the  water  has  accumulated 
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before  riniiiiiiLr  oH.  Kiileriji^'  on  tlie  op])osi(e 
^\dvy  we  drive  into  a  loiiix  straiirlit  street.  Tlie 
houses,  all  of  a  pale  ])iMk  or  violet  ('ol<»iir,  are 
ornamented  with  ])aintniL^'^  rej)resLMitin<^  pots  of 
ilowers  and  aral)esf[iies,  if  «ueh  a  word  can  l)e 
applied  to  desiiiiis  which  arc  essentially  Hindoo. 
Other  side  streets  cut  at  rij'ht  auLdes  the  main 
thoroughfare  through  which  we  pass,  and  which 
leads  to  a  large  square.  The  houses,  where  not 
actually  contiguous,  are  connected  by  walls,  the 
up})er  ])art  of  which  is  pierced  with  small  windows, 
either  semicircular  ov  ellii)tic,  and  always  filled  in 
with  slabs  of  perforated  stone. 

Although  the  Oriental,  j)articularly  the  Hindoo, 
and  above  all  the  Kaj])oot,  ty[)e  of  architecture  is 
here  strongly  marked,  the  ])lan  of  the  city,  the 
straight  streets,  the  houses  built  nearly  after  the 
same  ])attern,  all  seem  to  me  opposed  to  the  sjiirit 
of  India.  Could  this  possibly  be  a  reflection  of 
that  taste  for  uniformity  and  regularity  which  had 
invaded  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  period  which 
the  French  call  the  ^  <jrand  siecle'?  My  thoughts 
involuntarily  reverted  to  the  Place  Vendome  at 
Paris,  and  the  town  of  Karlsruhe,  both  built,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  1G99. 

In  these  large  spaces,  open  to  public  traffic, 
the  utmost  animation  prevails.  If  the  houses  are 
pink  and  violet,  the  crowd  is  white  and  red,  and 
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ihoso  four  ('<)l()iirs,  blended  tojit'tlKM',  Li'ive  a  <'av 
and  festive  aspect  tn  the  scene.  The  few  wonu'U 
tliat  are  to  he  seen  helonu"  entirely  to  the  lowest 
classes.  There  are  nuniei'ons  hullock-carriai^es, 
carefully  curtained  if  women  are  inside.  Jleie,  a 
noble  ;^oes  by  with  a  iiolden  head-dress  like  that  of 
a  Dojie,  the  bearers  of  his  ))alan(|uin  followed  by 
several  servants  ruiniintr  alon^f  at  a  trot.  Theic, 
one  of  his  brother  nobles,  or  some  hi_Ldi  official, 
mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  makes  his  way  throuirh 
the  crowd,  who  open  their  ranks  with  demon- 
strations of  respect.  A  host  of  ;ji*ooms  run  on 
foot  behind  their  master.  A  nund)er  of  camels 
and  some  elephants,  althoujTh  a  nuisance  to  the 
foot-passengers,  serve  to  vary  the  scene. 

The  Maharajah's  palace  stands  on  a  large  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  His  soldiers,  who 
were  stationed  at  the  sate  and  in  the  (mter  court- 
yard,  some  of  them  in  the  garb  of  the  country,  and 
others  in  European  uniform,  presented  arms  as 
the  Agent  approached  ;  and  four  bandsmen  struck 
up  '  God  save  the  Queen.'  We  entered  the  inner 
quadrangle,  which  was  filled  with  courtiers  and 
upper  servants.  Five  or  six  enormous  elephants, 
splendidly  caparisoned,  and  with  head  and  tusks 
covered  with  paintings,  w^ere  ranged  in  line  of 
battle.  At  length  we  alighted  in  front  of  the 
main  building,  where  the  Maharajah  himself  resides. 
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'i'liis  i)riii('('  is  oiilv  t\v»Milv  \viws  of  aye.  He 
was  a(l()])t('(l  l)y  llic  last  ^^allal•ajall  on  liis  dt'atli- 
Itcd.  Tlii'io  is  iiotliiii;^'  oxtraonliiiarv  in  this  pro- 
('(•L'crmti".  In  the  native  Slates  the  natural  lieii-,  if 
there  is  one,  is  often  prematurely  enfeehled  and 
decrepit.  Hence  the  princes  have  the  riiiht, 
thouuh  that  riijht  is  sometimes  contested,  of 
choosinii"    a    successor  in    their  family  ;    hut  thev 

*  at 

never  exercise  it  till  the  latest  possible  moment,  if 
not  actually  ///  artirn!o  mortis.  There  are  reasons 
for  this  precaution.  The  adoptive  son,  if  im- 
patient by  nature,  miiiht  hasten  the  hour  of  his 
accession.  Towards  the  end  of  a  reiun.  ])eople 
ask  with  anxiety  who  is  to  be  the  new  ruler. 
Hence  the  frequent  sur})rif)es  at  the  death-bed  of 
those  in  power. 

The  younir  iMahiirajah  of  Jey])ore  is  a  hand- 
some man,  with  a  frank  and  ])rep()bsessini^' 
countenance.  lie  intended  to  \i()  out  to  pay 
visits  of  condolence  to  some  noble  families,  and 
was  dressed  tlierefore  in  white,  with  a  silver- 
liilted  sword,  white  heinuf  the  colour  of  mournini»'. 
He  was  barefooted,  accordinij  to  Indian  custom. 
After  having  made  us  sit  down,  he  expressed  to 
nie  his  regret  at  being  nuable  to  converse  with 
me  in  English  ;  he  had  begun  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage, but  his  adoption  had  put  an  end  to  his 
studies.     A  Maharajah  has  other  things  to  do.     I 
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asked  liini  wli;it  liis  iinprcssioii  liad  l)Coii  on  Icani- 
in<:  tliat  tliis  ^rj-cjit  State  was  liis.  '  At  tlic  (irst  inf- 
luent,' lie  replied,  '  1  felt  aiVaid.  The  respoiisihilit y 
alarmed  me;  hut  now  T  am  used  to  it.' 

The  hall  where  he  received  me  is  a  lon<f  a])ait- 
meiit  entii'cly  open  to  the  jiardeii,  and  filled  with 
divjins.  On  the  walls  are  some  ]^]ii^dish  coloured 
en<jfravings,  anionjrst  others  a  ])ortrait  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

The  external  wall  of  the  palace  contains  several 
other  detached  buildiiiiis,  the  most  remark[d)le  of 
which  are  the  two  halls  intended  for  ])ul)lic  re- 
cc|)tions.  In  one  of  these  halls  we  were  shown 
with  pride  a  dais  covered  with  |)lates  of  solid 
silver  and  silver  ^ilt,  in  the  fashion  of  the  French 
Empire,  with  decorations  in  Tersian  style.  This 
precious  piece  of  furniture  was  ordered  by  the  late 
Maharajah,  and  cost  50,000/.  The  entire  character 
and  aspect  of  these  large  rooms,  notwithstanding 
the  very  perceptible  influence  of  European  taste,  is 
that  of  barbaric  splendour. 

The  observatory,  one  of  the  great  curiosities  of 
Jeypore,  which  is  composed  of  a  cluster  of  stone 
buildings,  is  the  work  of  Jey  Singh,  who  passed  in 
India  for  one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  his 
time.  We  were  shown  also  the  park  of  artillery. 
The  cannon  are  drawn  by  oxen,  covered  by  the 
red  sliabrac  of  a  cavalry  officer,  and  with  horns 
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L'nvL'l()|)('(l  ill  Liii'i-'ii  i'U)tli.     The  t'llt'ct  i?<  odd  in  tl 
L'Xtroiiu'. 

The  _iL2;if(h'ii  extends  huliind  tlie  |i.*iia('e.  <  Mi 
two  sicU's  (>r  it,  a  line  of  nin^iuificciit  ti-ces  stands 
Jit  ri^dit  an_ijl('s  to  the  fara(h'.  the  desi^'n  of  wliidi 
is  fanciful  and  elaborate.  We  walk  aloiij^  I'aised 
patlis  l)oi(k'ii'd  by  small  tanks.  The  pijus  and 
taps  wdiieli  we  see  are  intended  for  wateiiiiLr  i\u>^(' 
who  walk  liere.  This  old-fasliioiied  diversion,  in- 
vented by  the  LMnleners  of  the  Khalifs,  was  the 
delijiht  of  the  kin;is  of  CastiUe  and  I.eon,  and  in 
after  times  of  the  pi'inees  and  matrnati's  (»f  France 
and  Italy.  IIai)j)ily  there  is  no  water  in  the  taid<s. 
In  a  I'etii'ed  part  of  the  park,  a  pretty  little  temple, 
shaded  by  man^o-trees  of  many  centuries,  seems  to 
smile  at  us  throuirh  the  folia<:e.  liut  let  him  be- 
ware who  should  be  rash  enou^di  to  ap[)roach  the 
od  or  the  ^^oddess  of  thissj)ot!     A  harsh  voice 


(T 


commands  us  in  a  peremptory  tone  to  stop  ;  and 
a  Jirahman  of  the  sanctuary  a])pears,  full  of  wrath 
and  ready  to  bar  our  passage.  At  this  moment 
the  cannon  begins  to  roar,  and  announces  to  the 
city  the  great  event  of  the  day  :  the  Maharajah  has 
left  his  })alace  to  g(^  and  weep  with  seven  noble 
families.  Clouds  of  pigeons  rise  from  the  roofs  and 
gables  of  the  palace  and  lly  away  scared.  A  strange 
and  poetical  contrast !  In  the  air,  these  winged 
fugitives  ;  in  the  jjarden,  sohtude  and  silence.     A 
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few  paces  from  us,  tlie  Brahman  who  keeps  his 
spiteful  eyes  fixed  on  tlie  intruders.  Outside,  the 
noise  of  the  cannon  and  tlie  confused  voices  of  the 
multitude. 

The  late  Maharajah,  inflamed  with  the  desire  to 
civilise  his  ])cople,  presented  them  with  a  theati'e 
built  after  a  European  model,  a  lawn-tennis  ground, 
and  a  large  and  beautiful  public  garden.  The 
theatre  lias  long  been  closed  for  want  of  spectators. 
Jiut  in  the  park  natives  are  to  be  seen  walking 
about,  or  sitting  on  benches  instead  of  on  their 
heels,  and  coming  on  certain  days  of  the  week  to 
listen  to  the  concerts.  Some  young  peo])le  are 
amusing  themselves  with  lawn-tennis.  The  princely 
reformer  has  also  founded  a  school  of  art  and 
industry.  We  paid  a  visit  to  it,  and  saw  inscribed 
in  Enghsh  over  the  gateway  '  School  of  Arts.'  It 
con  tarns  some  small  pictures,  pencil  drawings, 
Jewels,  and  inlaid  metal-work  which  struck  me  as 
being  very  pretty.  The  cloisonne  enamel  of  Jeypore 
is  widely  celebrated  ;  but  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  a  secret. 

From  the  windows  of  this  institution  we  saw  the 
Maharajah  returning  from  his  round  of  visits.  His 
carriage,  drawn  by  spirited  horses,  went  by  at  a 
brisk  trot.  Footmen  in  rich  liveries  run  behind 
at  full  speed  ;  nobles,  splendidly  attired  and  well 
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mounted,  suiroiinclecl  the  carriage,  and  a  detacli- 
nient  of  cavalry  broutrht  up  tlie  rear.  The  crowd, 
a  mingled  mass  of  red  and  white,  opened  out  to  let 
the  cortege  pass,  and  then  immediately  closed  in 
again  :  a  vision,  a  meteor,  a  shooting  star. 

It  was  beixinninijf  to  i^row  dusk  when,  to  my  in- 
tense  amazement,  I  saw  that  ^as  was  beini'liirhted. 
Gas  in  Kajastlian  !     It  is  the  acme  of  progress. 

Leaving  the  city  we  met  a  gang  of  convicts  or 
prisoners.  They  stood  in  line,  and  raising  one 
arm  upright,  and  stretching  out  the  other  hori- 
zontally, proceeded  to  claj)  their  hands  togetlier 
with  a  cry.  This  is  their  mode  of  salutation. 
Among  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  some  faces 
that  looked  lit  for  the  L^allows,  but  all  of  them 
seemed  cheerful  and  well-fed  ;  a  proof  that  tlie  late 
Maharajah  did  not  forget  to  extend  his  reforms  to 
the  prisons. 
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Partly  in  a  palankin,  and  partly  on  an  ele|)hant 
— these  two  means  of  locomotion  being  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Maharajah — I  made 
tliis  morning  an  excursion  to  the  ancient  capital, 
Amber. 

The  country  is  a  plain  covered  with  t-'inples, 
half-ruined  houses,  deserted  jxilazct'tti, and  vh/iattra.s^ 
or  mausoleums.  The  large  ])alace  on  our  left, 
now  quite  dilapidated  and  ready  to  tumble  down, 
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belonijfs  to  the  Maliarajali  ;  tlie  big  tank  at  its  side 
swarins  with  alhgators.  Ajiproaching  some  hills 
which  border  tlie  plain  on  tlie  north  of  the  city, 
we  enter  a  narrow  valley,  winding  between  steep 
jieiglits  crowned  with  forts.  On  our  left,  raised  on 
barren  eminences,  along  the  shores  of  a  small  lake, 
are  some  castles  built  of  pink  sandstone.  Some 
liave  kept  the  colour  of  the  stone  ;  others,  where 
not  whitewashed,  have  become  yellow.  Before  us 
lies  the  little  oasis  where  nestles  the  ancient  city, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  palaces  and 
ruinous  houses,  some  of  wliicli  are  still  inhabited. 
The  city  walls  run  over  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain, like  the  Wall  of  China  on  a  small  scale. 
The  resemblance  is  very  striking.  Beliind  these 
dark  brown  ruhis,  beyond  the  sloping  hills  that 
form  the  valley,  expands  the  yellow  desert,  dotted 
with  black  :  sand  and  brushwood,  and  farther  on 
to  the  north  the  pale  grey  shades  of  a  chain 
of  mountains  mingle  with  the  amber-coloured 
tints  of  the  sky.  The  composition  of  the  picture 
is  fantastic,  the  tones  severe,  and  the  whole  effect 
fascinating.  But  I  doubt  if  any  painter  would 
venture  to  imitate  these  colours,  even  if  he  found 
them  on  his  palette,  lest  he  should  be  accused  of 
exaggeration  and  condemned  as  a  mannerist. 

An  extremely  steep  path  leads  up  to  the  palaces 
ard  temples  which  constitute  the  citadel  of  Amber. 
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Tlic  former  belong  to  diflerent  periods.  Eyes 
which  are  in  the  smallest  deirree  trained  to  distin- 
guisli  between  tlie  diflerent  changes  which  Rajpoot 
architecture  has  gone  througli  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  are  strucdv  by  tlie  individuality  of  each  of 
tliese  buildings,  as  they  stand  huddled  togetlier  on 
the  level  summit  of  the  rock.  And  yet  the  same 
elements  are  found  in  all  :  lofty  battlemented  walls, 
kiosks  with  small  cupolas  supported  by  graceful 
pillars;  balconies  ranged  one  above  the  other,  and 
protected  by  a  roof  resting  also  on  slender  pilasters ; 
large  halls  wliich  present  the  appearance  of  quin- 
cunces  witli  tlieir  shafts  s})ringing  up  towards  the 
ceiling ;  and  balustrades  around  the  terraces  and 
along  the  stairs.  A  peculiar  charm  is  imparted  by 
the  contrast  between  the  walls  of  massive  masonrv, 
of  which  the  upper  poi'tion  only  is  pierced  here 
and  there  with  windows,  and  the  arcades  and 
kiosks  where  walls  are  entirely  absent :  mediieval 
fortresses  linked  to  the  o])en  colonnades  of  ancient 
Greece.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  critic  who  in- 
sists on  every  building  proclaiming  by  its  exterior 
the  particular  use  it  is  intended  to  serve,  this  is  a 
puzzle,  or  rather  a  contradiction.  But  as  a  picture 
it  is  splendid.  The  liajpoot  artists  seem  to  have 
been  painters  before  they  became  architects. 

Diwan-i-Am,  the  hall  of  audience,  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  halls  at  Delhi  •HxC.  Aixra.     The  Emperor 
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was  annoyed  at  tlie  Maliarajali's  presumption  in 
venturing  to  take  his  palaces  as  models  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Rajpoot  prince  hastened  to  plaster 
over  with  stucco  the  exquisite  carving  of  the 
shafts  and  capitals.  The  beautiful  slal)s  of  pink 
sandstone  were  wliitewaslied.  The  Picture  Gallery 
is  so  called  on  account  of  some  bird's-eye  views  of 
the  holy  city  of  Benares  and  of  two  oilier  towns. 

Jey  Mandir,  all  of  marble,  was  built  by  tlie 
great  Jey  Singh.  The  taste  of  the  eigliteenth 
century  is  evident  in  tlie  small  mirrors  which  cover 
the  walls  and  the  ceilings. 

Sook-Nevas,  the  '  liall  of  dehghts,'  is  famous 
for  the  painted  tiling  of  its  floor  and  the  rivulet 
that  runs  through  the  apartment,  another  feature 
borrowed  from  the  Emperor's  palace. 

Tlie  Zenana,  in  my  opinion  the  mo^t  ancient  of 
these  buildings,  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity. 
The  reigning  queen  held  her  durbars  in  the  hall 
wdiich  occupies  the  centre  of  the  courtyard.  The 
twenty- six  queens  were,  and  I  believe  the  wives 
of  the  present  Maharajah  are  still,  content,  during 
the  visits  which  the  prince  pays  here  twi:2e  in  the 
year,  with  little  cells  ranged  along  the  Avails  of 
narrow  passages. 

All  these  buildings  are  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  They  have  sprung  up  like  plants, 
and  foi  m  an  irregular  group,  ver}'^  clore,  and  very 
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compact.  Tlie  result  is  tliat  the  view  changes  at 
every  stc]) ;  but  you  have  always  at  your  feet  the 
lake,  reflecting  botli  the  castles  of  Amber  and 
the  neiolibourinjjf  lieijrhts  witli  their  Chinese  wall, 
the  ruined  ])alaces  of  tlie  city,  the  rich  vegetation 
of  the  oasis,  and  in  the  distance  the  desert  and  tlie 
mountains  which  stretch  away  towards  the  north. 

Chance  took  us  into  the  temple  of  the  gt  dess 
of  stone,  Silla  Devi,  at  the  mc^uent  of  sacrifice. 
Formorlv  a  human  victim  used  to  be  immolated ; 
fortunately  we  were  spared  this  horrible  spectacle, 
thanks  to  Jey  Singh,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centurv  abolished  the  barbarous  custom.  But 
the  goddess,  wounded  by  this  want  of  respect,  made 
known  lier  displeasure  to  the  reforming  Maharajah, 
who,  to  a])pease  her  wrath,  substituted  for  men, 
whose  throats  were  cut  at  certain  festivals  of  the 
year,  the  daily  sacrifice  of  a  goat. 

The  tem])le  is  small  and  has  nothing  that  in- 
vites devotion.  It  resembles  an  ante-chamber  in 
front  of  an  alcove,  where  the  goddess  is  seen  seated 
cross-legged.  Two  men,  talking  familiarly,  were 
squatting  before  the  sanctuary.  A  little  boy, 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  seemed  to  be  engaged  in 
prayer.  A  lean  and  sorry-looking  goat  was  await- 
ing with  indiderence  the  fatal  moment ;  his  instinct 
evidently  foretold  him  nothing  of  his  doom.  The 
priest  went  up  to  the  annual,  scattered  some  meal 
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and  holy  water  over  it,  and  also  over  the  cutlass 
of  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  kill  the  poor 
creature  ;  and  in  an  install t  afterwards  the  victim's 
head  rolled  down  upon  the  floor,  while  the  body  re- 
mained for  some  minutes  twitching  convulsively. 
Meanwhile  the  priest  received  the  blood  in  a  vessel, 
which  he  cari-ied  to  tlie  goddess,  after  (carefully 
shutting  tlie  curtain  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the 
East,  as  we  know,  very  great  personages  never 
show  themselves  durinu-  their  meals. 


Xo  one,  I  think,  can  visit  Eajpootana  without 
being  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  this  country.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  its  external  features,  which  have  remained 
the  same,  nor  of  the  progress  of  modern  civili- 
sation, of  which  scarcely  any  traces  are  visible 
except  at  Jeypore  ;  I  refer  only  to  the  contrast 
between  the  old  institutions,  still  in  vigour, 
and  the  new  situation  created  by  the  supreme 
control  of  England.  The  institutions  presuppose 
a  permanent  state  of  war ;  the  control  has  esta- 
blished a  permanent  state  of  peace.  The  institu- 
tions, therefore,  have  lost  their  meaning,  and, 
in  obedience  to  logic  and  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, they  must  disappear.  The  will  of  man 
is  powerless  in  the  matter.     But  then,  how,  and 
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with  wliat,  is  tlie  .irap  to  be  filled  uj)  ?    I  liave  been 
asking  myself  this  questicjn  ever  since  I  first  set 
foot  on  the  soil  of  this  country,  and  before  haviim 
read  Sir  Alfred  LyalFs  'Asiatic  Studies'— a  book 
rich  in  new,  clear,  intellectual,  and  often  profound 
views,  and  abounding  also  in  precious  infornuition 
gathered  in  these  parts  during  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence.    The  author  propounds  to  himself  the  same 
question,  and  deals  with  it  in  a  few  words  bearing 
the  stamp  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  India,  ancf, 
I  will  add,  of  the  human  heart,  which  is  everywhei-e 
the  same.     But  there  he  stops.     He  tells  us  what 
must  be  avoided,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  must 
be  done.     He  does   not  point  out  what  road  the 
British  Government  Avill  have  to  follow  to  facilitate 
and  direct  reform.     Time,  no  doubt,  will  solve  this 
difficult  problem.     But   time  cannot  be  expected 
to  do   everytliing;  and    sooner   or  later  England 
will  be  called  on  to  interfere.     It  will  be  impossible 
for  her  to  abstain  ;  she  has  assumed  the  supreme 
power,  she  must  bear  the  rcsponsibihty. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
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THK    PUXJAUn. 

From  March  1  to  11. 

From  Jeyjiore  to  the  Khyber  Pass — Banks  of  the  Indus — Attock — 
l't'sha\\  nr — An  Afghan  prince—  The  fort  and  the  cemeteries — 
Troubled  state  of  the  neutral  districts — Caravans — The  Afridis 
— The  Khyber  Pass — Jauu'ood — Lahore — liunjcet  Singh — The 
Shaliuiav  Gardens— Anu'itsar— The  Golden  Temple — An  hotel  at 
Pelhi  — Diwan-i-Khas — Diwan-i-Am — The  Pearl  Mos(pie — The 
Great  Mos(pie — State  of  native  feeling-  Kutub  Minar — The 
llidge— Delhi. 

Acros:^  the  Pimjaub. — The  Coininaiicler-in-Chief 
of  the  Indian  army  has  kindly  given  me  authority 
to  visit  the  Kliyber  Pass,  which  since  the  late 
Afghan  war  has  been  strictly  closed  to  Europeans. 
To  go  thither  with  security,  certain  military 
arrangements  are  necessary.  A  day  has  been 
appointed  for  this  excursion,  and  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost.  I  therefore  cross  the  great  plains  of 
the  North-Western  provinces  without  stopping. 
Here  is  Umballa,  the  point  where  the  road  to 
Simla  branches  off.  Soon  afterwards,  at  sunrise, 
the  snow-clad  giants  of  the  Himalayas  loom  above 
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tlio  liorizon.  Some  hours  more.  .itkI  tlie  train, 
after  crosying  tlic  bridge  over  tlic  Siitlej,  enters 
the  Sikh  kingdom.  Xortliward  towers  the  chain  of 
the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  workh  To  the  riglit 
and  left  the  plain  melts  away  into  the  distance, 
Hooded  by  the  soft  tints  of  wheat-fields.  Not  a 
tree  is  visible,  except  round  the  villages.  The  air 
is  cool,  almost  cold,  the  sky  overcast  with  dark 
clouds,  the  first  I  have  seen  since  leaving  Madras. 
I  welcome  the  showers  that  fall  every  now  and  then, 
like  old  acquaintances  after  a  long  separation. 

At  live  o'clock  the  train  stops  at  Lahore 
station. 

The  next  morning  very  early  -sve  pass  through 
Rawul  Pindi,  the  head-quarters  of  the  commander  of 
the  important  divisiun  charged  with  the  duty  of 
watching  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan.  The  sky 
clears  u])  again,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  has 
changed  :  all  around  bare  blocks  of  basalt ;  in  the 
gaps  between  them  cornfields,  but  not  a  single  tree  ; 
northward  the  ghttering  peaks  of  the  Cashmere 
glaciers,  which  we  have  been  a])proacliing  during 
the  night.  The  stations  are  crowded  with  natives. 
The  Punjaubis,  by  their  figure  and  the  warlike 
expression  of  their  faces,  as  well  as  by  their 
demeanour  and  dress,  offer  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  other  races  of  the  peninsida. 

Between   nine   and   ten  o'clock,  after   having 
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crossed  a  rocky  unci  slightly  elevated  range,  the 
train  stops  on  the  banks  of  the  great  liistorical 
river. 

Tlie  Indus,  rising  on  the  north  of  the  lofty 
nunmtains,  winds  first  along  the  mysterious  valleys 
of  Thibet,  and  l)efore  reaching  the  Punjaub  fron- 
tier lias  already  ti'avcrsed  nearly  half  of  the  im- 
mense distance  between  its  source  and  the  ocean. ^ 
Uurint;  its  lonjjf  wanderin<jf  it  receives  the  innumer- 
able  watercourses  poured  down  from  the  Hima- 
layas and  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  And  yet,  heinmed  in 
as  it  is  in  this  narrow  defile,  the  '  Father  of  rivers  ' 
might  be  taken  for  a  young  and  frolicsome  torrent. 
How  its  little  angry,  scolding,  foaming  waves  leap  up, 
tumble,  dash  together,  recede,  advance,  and  finally 
escape  by  cleaving  or  hollowing  out  a  channel 
tlirough  the  basalt !  In  vain  do  these  enormous 
blocks,  massed  one  upon  tlie  other,  this  jumbled 
medley  of  rocky  crests,  attempt  to  arrest  its  course. 
The  water  conquers  the  stone.  A  few  steps  below 
the  station,  looking  southward,  the  eye  can  plunge 
down  into  this  pitch-black,  white-flecked  gorge. 

The  train,  continuing  its  way,  crosses  the  large 
bridge  which  has  only  been  completed  a  few 
months.      Here   turn    your    eyes    to    the    north. 


*  Tlie  course  of  the  Indus  is  estimated  to  be  1,802  miles  long, 
reckoned  thus :  from  its  sources  to  Attock  8G0  miles,  and  from 
Attock  to  its  mouths  942  miles. 
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"Wliat  a  contrast !  All  is  radiant,  snuling,  and 
pastoral.  The  river,  unconscious  of  the  strug;_des 
that  await  it,  delights  to  roll  its  jieacei'ul  waters 
majestically  between  flat  and  verdant  banks,  aci'oss 
a  vast  plain  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Cashmere.  These  giants  seem  so  close,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  so  transpai'ent,  that  the  naked 
eye  can  distinguish  the  fissures  in  their  sides,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  summits  of  tlie 
glaciers.  It  is  the  background  of  the  ])ictur(». 
Jiut  near  you,  you  see,  perched  on  a  promoniory 
that  juts  out  into  the  river,  a  sepia-coloured  group 
of  houses  with  flat  roofs.  This  is  the  town;  and 
the  ruins  that  rise  on  the  })latform  of  the  rock 
above  the  houses  are  Fort  Attoc^k,  the  ancient 
guardian,  entrusted  from  time  immemorial  with 
the  duty,  which  it  has  never  performed,  of  barring 
the  way  against  the  conquerors  of  India. 

A  little  farther  on  the  line  enters  the  valley  of 
theCabul.  This  river  that  takes  its  name  from  the 
capital  of  Afghanistan,  the  walls  of  which  it  washes, 
here  mingles  its  clear  waters  with  the  muddy 
waves  of  the  great  Indus. 

By  one  of  those  happy  accidents  Avhich  pro- 
pitious Heaven  has  lavished  upon  me  during  my 
travels,  and  especially  since  my  setting  foot  on 
Indian  soil,  Sir  Michael  Biddul[)h,  commander  of 
the  division  at  Rawul  Pindi,  was  in  the  same  train 
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as  inysolf,  and  kindly  accompanied  nie  durinix 
part  of  the  trip.  What  a  precious  fund  of 
information!  Ilis  son  was  carryinjjr  on  his  fist  a 
splendid  falcon,  which  he  unhooded  to  let  mc 
admin;  the  bird's  piercing'  eyes.  Falconry,  in  this 
country,  is  still  very  popular  among  the  llajahs, 
and  the  country  is  well  ada[)ted  to  the  i)astime. 

We  are  drawiim-  near  the  end  of  this  lonj^ 
journey,  and  already  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  with  the 
Khawak,-  its  highest  point,  is  in  sight.  In  the 
valley  of  the  (jal)ul,  along  which  we  are  going,  we 
see  [)lenty  of  cultivation,  but  not  a  tree,  except 
some  stunted  mimosas  around  the  stations.  The 
country  reminds  me  of  the  ai)proach  to  the  Spanish 
side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at 
the  station  in  the  city  of  Peshawur,  and  half  an 
hour  afterwards  at  the  English  cantonment. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Afridis  and  otiier 
mountaineers,  the  neutral  territory,  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  and  the  frontier  districts  of  Afghanis- 
tan, are  inhabited  by  Pathans,  who,  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  Afghans,  and  speaking  the  same 
language,  which  is  here  called  Patlian,  difl'er  only 
in  name  from  the  tribes  settled  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Khyber  Pass.  Hence  this  complete  change 
in  the  general  aspect  of  the  country.     Tn  fact,  no 

-  18,200  feet  high. 
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sooner  is  till.'  Indus  crossi'd  \hiin  you  see  iukI  know 
yourself  to  Ik*  in  Central  Asia. 


Peshdintr  dinl  tln>  K/n/hfr  Pass.  March  T)  tt  S. — 
Colonel  Wateriield,  the  Cnnnnissioner  at  Vesliawnr, 
takes  nie  to  his  pretty  huntfalow,  which  is  e(iually 
adapted  to  the  intens(»  heat  and  to  the  sevei'C  cold 
of  a  climate  where  the  two  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture follow  each  other  almost  without  any  inter- 
venin<^  <n-adation. 

The  city  of  Peshawnr,''  seen  fi'oni  outside,  with 
its  nuid-coloured  walls  and  fort,  recalls   the  larjj'o 
a«;glomei'ations  of  huildinus  on  the  high  tableland 
of  Central  Asia.     Inside  the   resend)lance  is  (nen 
more  striking.     Save    a    few    clustery    of   Hindoo 
houses,  which  are  recognised   by  their  height  and 
their  Indian    style,  the   city  has   nothing   to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  and  Cabul 
but  the  animaticm  here  prevailing  and  the  suj)erior 
Wealth  of  its  inliabitants.     Peshawur  owes  these 
advantages   jnincipally     to   its    situation     at    the 
entrance  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  which   is  the  high 
road    of  Afghanistan,   and  to   the    pleasures   and 
seductions  it   offers   to    the  rude  sons  of  Central 
Asia.     Peshawur  is  their  Paris.     They  come  heie 

'  The  population  of  this  city  without  the  cantoniiient  is  58.000. 
of  whom  50,000  are  Mussulmans.  The  cantonment  contains  22,000 
souls,  of  whom  3,200  are  Christians. 
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to  make  money  and  spend  it,  to  work  and  enjoy 
themselves.  I  am  also  ijreatly  pleased  witli  tlie 
a])])earaii('e  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Cabnl.'*  Tlie  houses,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
eartiiquakes,  are  built  of  timber,  and  the  space 
between  the  woodwork  is  filled  with  pale  brown 
bricks.  The  np])er  stories,  where  there  are  any, 
pr  jject  over  the  street.  The  flat  roof-tops  increase 
the  resemblance  to  certain  quarters  of  Erivan  or 
other  Persian  cities.  In  a  narrow  street  we  admire 
a  small  mosque.  Another  is  being  built  in  the 
jlanihoyant  Moorish  style ;  the  workmen  are  now 
engaged  upon  it.  I  am  told  tliat,  without  plan 
or  model,  they  are  guided  entirely  by  their  eye, 
which  is  exti'emely  correct,  and  by  tradition  and 
tlie  exii2;encies  of  the  OTound.  The  result  of  this 
is  a  certain  absence  of  symmetry,  which  does 
not,  however,  in  the  least  offend  the  eye.  But 
this  new  mosque,  though  far  more  sumptuous 
than  the  old  one,  bears  no  comparison  with  it  in 
point  of  architecture  and  carving.  The  Anglican 
missionaries  have  just  built  a  very  handsome 
church  in  the  Indo-Saracenic  style.  I  am  told 
til  at,  ten  years  ago,  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of 
erecting  a  Christian  temple  in  the  centre  of  Mus- 
sulman  fanaticism.,   but   that   latterly,    for   some 
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*  It  was  still  so   in  the  time  of  Mountstuart  Elphinatone's 
mission  in  1808. 
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unaccountable  reasons,  tlie  inhabitants  have  sliown 
tliemselves  less  intolerant. 

The  bazaars  are  numerous  and  well  stocked. 
Here  may  be  seen  pottery  of  native  n  anufacture, 
I'udely  made,  but  of  almost  classical  desi^fu  ;  there, 
in  a  cii'cular  bazaar  reserved  for  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  Bokhara,  some  magnificent  silk  st  nil's ; 
and,  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  a  heap  of  wicker- 
ca<xes,  containinir  birds  wliich  the  Hindoos  l)nv  to 
set  free  a«?ain  immediately.  Tlie  little  winued 
creatures  are  supposed  to  carry  with  them,  as  they 
lly  away,  the  sins  of  the  buyer. 

In  one  of  the  ]irincipal  streets  some  restaurants 
display  their  dainties.  This  is  the  resort  of 
Ijounnets',  the  Palais  lloyal  and  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  of  the  Af<>:han  Paris.  As  the  QTound-floor 
is  quite  open  to  the  street,  you  can  see  into  the 
kitchen,  where  the  natives  are  eating.  The  jeune.s.se 
doree  meet  on  the  upj)er  story.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  at  these  select  parties,  as  in  all  the  public 
places  of  Mussulman  cities,  woman  is  conspicuous 
by  her  absence. 

A  miscellaneous  crowd  fdls  the  streets  and 
alleys  with  animation.  Everyone  knows  that  Paris 
contains  the  largest  floating  population  of  all  the 
European  capitals.  The  same  is  the  case  witii 
Peshawur  in  respect  of  Asia.  Strangers  from 
Bokhara,  Turkestan,  Khokan,  Kashgar,  and  above 
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all  from  Afghanistan,  jostle  each  other  in  the  streets. 
Tlie  sudden  transition  from  what  I  saw  befoie 
crossing  the  Indus  to  what  I  now  see  is  so  abrupt, 
and  the  contrast  so  striking,  that  it  seems  to  me  a 
dream.  It  is  another  world.  I  have  seen  these 
types  far  away  in  the  Caucasus  and  at  Pekin,  but 
they  have  nothing  in  common  witli  India. 


J. 


Two  Afghan  ])rinces,  one  of  whom  has  played 
a  prominent  part,  are  living  here  as  pensionaries  of 
the  Indian  Government. 

The  Sirdar  Wall  Mahommed  Khan  is  the  half- 
brother  of  Shere  Ali,  the  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
His  chequered  career,  so  remarkable  for  its  strange 
vicissitudes,  is  in  keeping  with  the  history  and 
the  position  of  his  country ;  and  for  this  reason  I 
noted  it  in  my  journal.  The  prince  made  his  first 
entry  into  public  life  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Dost  Mahommed,  in  18G3.  During  the  war  of  suc- 
cession which  ensued,  he  sided  first  with  one,  and 
then  with  the  other  competitor.  For  some  time 
Governor  of  a  province  of  Turkestan,  he  took  refuge 
beyond  the  Oxus  in  Bokhara.  lie  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  Shere  Ah,  who,  in  1865,  appointed 
him  Governor  of  Cabul ;  but  being  suspected, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  of  treason,  and  shortly  after- 
wards   dismissed,    he    declared    himself    for    his 
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brother's  rival,  Azim  Khan,  who,  011  taking  posses- 
sion of  tlie  capital  the  next  year,  restored  to  him 
liis  office  of  Governor.  No  sooner  was  lie  back  at 
Cabul  than  he  made  overtnres  to  Shere  AU.  Azim, 
informed  of  these  intriunes,  had  him  arrested  and 
shut  up  in  the  citadel  of  Candahar.  But  the 
garrison  which  held  this  fortress  for  Azim,  mutinied 
and  set  Wali  at  libertv,  and  he  was  again  recon- 
ciled  to  Shere  Ali  after  Azim  Khan's  defeat,  and 
appointed  Governor  of  Kuram.  There  he  contrived 
to  make  a  fortune,  and  his  proceedings  naturally 
excited  the  admiration,  envy,  and  emulation  of  the 
other  ])rovincial  governors.  Wali  has  left  at 
Kuram  a  name  of  imperishable  memory.  After 
that  he  put  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  his 
brother's  totterinii'  throne.  In  1879,  durinj^  the 
English  occupati(»n  of  Cabul,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  city.  In  1880,  he  declared 
himself  publicly  a  claimant  for  the  throne.  Upon 
the  Jiritish  Government  pronouncing  in  favour  of 
Abdur  Eahman,  he  retired  to  Peshawur,  where 
he  is  living  as  a  pensionary  of  England.  I  confess 
that  the  story  of  his  life  gave  me  food  for  reflection. 
I  asked  whether  all  the  Afghan  princes  were  like 
Sirdar  Wali,  and  the  answer  was  that  in  j)oint  of 
fact  they  had  all  a  family  likeness.  If  such  is  the 
case,  one  may  fairly  doubt  the  expediency  of  a 
VOL.  11.  I 
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policy  wliich  is  based  on  an  allianoo  witli  tliis  or 
tliat  Ameer  of  Af^lianistan. 

Sirdar  Wali  Malminined  Klian  resides  outside 
tlie  city   walls,  in  the   SaraT,  an   old  caravansary 
built  by  the  Em])eror  Akbar  the  Great  (I-joG-IOO-j) 
between  a  spacious  courtyard  and  alarii-e  orchard, 
both   surrounded  by  walls.     I  went  thither  with 
Colonel  Waterlield.     At  the  entrance  of  the  court- 
yard we  were  received  l)y  the  high  dignitaries  of 
tlie  prince,  a  little  farther  on  by  his  sons,  and  on 
the  stairs  by  himself.     lie  is  a  fine  man,  tall  of 
stature,  and  about  fifty-six  years  of  age.     His  noble 
features,    his    flashing   eyes    shaded    by   eyelashes 
painted  black  after  Afghan  fashion,  fail  to  conceal 
under  a  frank-looking  exterior  a  fickle  character 
and    a  crafty  mind,     lie  wore  above  a  sky-blue 
tunic  a  caftan  of  dark  brown  cloth  embroidered 
with  silk  of  the  same  colour.     After  an  exchange 
of  customary  expressions,  he  conducted  us  mto  a 
long  and  narrow^  hall,  which  occupies  all  the  main 
building.     The  windows  on  one  side  look  over  the 
courtyard,  on  the  other  over  the  open  country,  so 
that  no  one  can   come    near  without   beingf    seen 
by  the  master  of  the  house.     The  Khan  invited  us 
to  sit  down.     His  sons,  grandsons,  and  nephews, 
dressed  like  himself,  remained  standing  round  us  : 
Ills  attendants,  courtiers,  and  secretaries  were  seated 
on  their  heels,  leaning  with  their  backs  against  the 
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Avall.  TliL'  siHMie  nMniiidi'J  me  vividly  of  llic 
Caucasus,  'riiccouvcr^ation,  wlncli  was  iu  Tersiau, 
never  lla<i"ue(l .  hut  I  sliall  uiention  ()ulv<»ue  rc.Miiark 
made  to  me  by  Wali.  no  doubt  in  perfect  sincerity  : 
'  T  liope  to  live  louu"  euouLi'li  to  mount  thetlirone  of 
my  ancestors.' 

The  appearance  of  tlie  lavije  courtyard,  as  we 
left,  transported  uie  in  imauinatiou  to  the  camp  of 
Tamerlane.  We  saw  there,  tethered  to  se[)arate 
])osts,  a  row  of  maLinificent  Turconuni  and  Arab 
th()r()uixh-l)reds.  liound  each  of  these  noble  ani- 
mals stood  some  ufi'ooms  in  the  Khans  service. 
Wali  seemed  pi'oud  of  the  imj)ression  vdiich  this 
line  display  ])rodaced  u})on  his  visitors. 

The  otiier  ])rince,  Avho  has  never  been  a 
Cfovernor,  occupies  a  miseral)le  dwelling,  or  rather 
iu3vel,  the  apj)roa(!h  to  which  lies  throuii'h  tortuous 
and  dirtv  allevs.  He  oflered  us  some  fruit,  savinu- 
that  he  had  nothing  else  to  u'ive.  Poor  vouult 
man  !  lie  has  never  heaped  uj)  any  riches,  and  is 
now  in  a  state  borderinsj^  on  destitution.  See  what 
it  is  to  be  virtuous,  or  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
beinir  otherwise! 

I  visited  also  the  palace  of  the  General  Avitabile, 
of  terrible  memory.  Accordinir  to  a  leii'end.  which 
I  prefer  to  think  exaggerated,  the  great  general 
of  Iiunjeet  Singh  had  an  iron  hand  and  never  put 
ou  the  velvet  Ldove.     Jiut  the  Pathans  revere  his 
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uicmoiy  to  tliis  day.  Barl^arous  pc()])lo  woi-sliip 
l)rute  force  even  wlieii  it  iiuuiifests  itself  in  acts  of 
cruelty. 

Fi'om  tlie  bastions  of  the  fort,  the  eye  dives 
down  into  the  labyi'inth  of  the  city's  stress.  All 
round  the  city  Avails  lies  tlie  plain.  Northward  is 
the  ranire  which  links  the  llunalayas  to  the  lesser 
(diains  of  the  high  tablelands  of  Central  Asia  ;  due 
west  are  the  mountains  forming  the  frontiers  of 
Afghanistan,  fringed  above  with  the  snowy  outline 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  ;  and  in  the  same  direction, 
eleven  miles  away,  is  seen  the  fort  of  Jamrood. 
AlthouLdi  situated  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Khyber  Pass,  on  the  neutral  ground  which  separates 
the  dominions  of  the  Ameer  from  those  of  the 
Empress  of  India,  this  outpost  is  garrisoned  by 
British  troops.  Eastw^ard  an  irregular  chain  of 
hills  marks  the  course  of  the  Indus.  Towards 
evening,  when  tlie  atmosphere  is  very  clear,  Eort 
Attock  can  be  seen. 

Between  the  city  and  the  cantonment,  meadows, 
intersected  with  good  roatls  and  fine  avenues, 
alternate  with  cemeteries,  which  I  did  not  visit.  In 
one  of  the  latter  is  buried  a  missionary,  who  has 
become  fiimous  not  so  much  by  his  pious  life  and 
his  tragical  end,  as  by  an  unfortunate  n notation 
from  the  Bible  which  forms  part  of  his  epitaph. 
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It  runs  as  follows  :  '  Here  lies  the  Reverend  .  .  . 
an  American  Presbyterian  missionary,  who  was 
nuirtlered  b}^  his  own  servant.  "  Well  done,  ij-ood 
and  faithfnl  servant.'"  Tlie  author,  in  order  to 
make  his  composition  intelhgiblc  to  the  natives, 
had  a  translation  in  Persian  engraved  on  the  tomb- 
stone underneath  th<i  English  inscription.  The 
Arab  sculptor  entrusted  Avitli  the  work  added,  also 
in  Persian,  the  woi'ds,  '  ]Jo  not  laugh.'  lii^mu 
tenedtis^  (tin'iri  ! 


Duriuii"  all  my  tour  in  India  I  have  never  heard 
of  Europeans  being  attacked  by  brigands.  I'A'ery- 
body  agrees  in  saying  that  a  Avhite  man  can  travid 
by  day  or  night,  with  his  purse  in  liis  hand, 
from  Cape  Oomorin  to  British  Sikkim,  and  thence 
to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul, 
without  running  the  slightest  risk.  But  this 
security  abruptly  ends  a  mile  or  two  Avest  of 
Peshaw^ur,  Avhich  is  the  Ultinni  Thide  of  iiritish 
India.  Outside  this  town  the  insecurity  is  so  great 
that  officers,  and  indeed  all  Europeans,  are  forbid- 
den by  strict  rules  to  go  beyond  the  city  ])recincts. 
The  missionaries,  wdio  show  a  desire  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  Afridis,  are  bound   to  find    securi- 
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tlicse  ri'ifioiis  would,  in  all  jjrohahilily,  be  [)liiii{lerc'd, 
if  not  iiiUiHk'i'cd  ;  and  in  thai  case  the  Jiriti-sli  ^^ 
( iovernnient  would  be  i'oi'ced  to  undertake  a  small 
canipaiiiii  in  oi'der  to  chastise  the  (•ul[)rits.  All 
the  bouiuhai'V  districts  from  Teshawur  to  P)eloochi- 
si  an  arc  Li'uided  by  military  posts,  stationed  alon;^" 
the  Afiihan  frontier.  OfPicers  are  enjoined  to  exer- 
cise  the  sti'ictest  vimlance  on  the  march  :  and  the 
soldiers,  when  bivouacking,  sleep  with  their  rifles 
near  at  hand. 

Since  the  late  war,  Afiihanistan  has  been, 
rigorously  closed  against  Europeans,  but  strong 
caravans  still  continue  to  traverse  the  Kliyber 
Pass ;  and  two  at  least  uo  throuijfh  every  week. 
They  come  from  Cabid,  Samai'cand,  and  Turkestan, 
and,  after  having  disposed  of  their  merchandise, 
return  by  the  same  road,  laden  with  Indian  or 
]']nghsh  ])roducts.  The  Government,  which  at- 
taches the  highest  value  to  tiie  prosperous  conti- 
uuance  of  a  trallic  already  very  considerable,  has 
devised  an  equally  bold,  ingenious,  and  hitherto 
ellective,  manner  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  these 


caravans 


The  territory  which  separates  Afghanistan  from 
India,  and  which  is  traversed  by  the  Khyber  Pass, 
is  called  neutral  or  independent,  as  being  claimed 
by  neither  the  Afghans  nor  the  British.  It  is 
inhabited    by   half-savage     tribes,    of    wdioni    the 
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At'ridis  are  tlie  inosl   ])()wc*ifiil.     The  men  are  all 
armed  ;    tliey    are    born,    live,    and   die    briL'and.s. 
From  amonj!"  this  |)0|)nl;ition  the  Government  re- 
eruit^  the  soldiers  wlio  are  entrusted  Avith  the  ])ro- 
teetion  of  the  mei'ehants  and  their  murcliandise  on 
their  journey  throujih  the  I'ass,     'J'he  i'oree  eonsi.sl.s 
of  live  hundred  men,  each   of  whom  i.s  bound  to 
])rovide   himself  with  a  Liun  at  his  own  expense, 
an  easy  matter  for  him.  since  he  takes  it  from  some 
enemy  whom  he  has  killed  either  in  an  ambuseade 
or  in  sino'le  combat  in  his   villaue.     These  meree- 
naiies  are  paid  nineruj)ees  a  month,     'i'hey  are  not 
iu  uniform,  and  hjok  like  robbers,  as  in  fact  they 
are.     Tliev  can  leave  the   service  Avhenever  they 
choose,     'liut  miuht  they  not,*  asked  I ,*■  be  tempted 
to  })lunder  those  whom  they  are  charged  to  pro- 
tect?'    '  No  doubt  they  might ;  but  they  have  not 
done  so  as  yet.     We  must   ])rotect   the  caravans, 
and  we  make  use  of  the  only  means  we  have  at 
our  disposal.' 

It  is  to  this  regiment  of  Afridis,  stationed  on 
the  rocky  heights  of  the  Pass,  and  especially  at 
certain  spots  where  other  tribes  might  attempt  to 
attack  us,  that  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Waterlield,  a 
young  officer  and  I,  ])receded  and  followed  by  a 
strong  escort  of  native  cavalry,  are  able  to  trust 
ourselves,  without  incurrinn"  the  smallest  danger. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  step  into  a 
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carria^o  wliicli  takes  us  rapidlj'  to  tlio  tVontier.  In 
tlie  ])lains  across  wliicli  we  drive,  ilie  uarrison  is 
inanauivriii;^'  in  the  ])rosence  of  (leneral  Dan- 
(Iritlj^re  ;  it  is  a  line  sijjflit.  An  Iiour  Inter  we  reacli 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  whieh  stands  the  fort  of 
Janu'ood.  Here  some  saddle-horses  are  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  caravan,  without  losiuLj  a  moment, 
enters  the  V:<s  by  which  the  Macedonian  and, 
after  him,  the  Mussulman  conquerors  invaded 
India. 

I  confess  that  the  famous  Khyber  Pass,  to 
which  cling  so  many  memories,  and  which,  during 
the  late  wars  with  the  Af<.dians,  was  the  scene  of  so 
many  glorious  deeds  and  disasters,  appeared  to  me 
less  picturesque  than  I  had  expected.  I  am  told 
that  farther  westward  it  narrows  and  assumes  an 
aspect  more  worthy  of  its  reputation.  I  see 
nothing  but  a  chaos  of  perpendicular  masses  of 
rock,  and  here  and  there  on  the  sunmiits  some  live 
or  six  Afridis.  Don't  ask  me  how  they  got  there  ; 
it  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  As  Ave  pass  beneath  one  of 
these  little  groups,  our  defenders  present  arms  with 
the  famous  guns  which  they  have  obtained  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned.  This  act  of  mihtarv 
courtesy  contrasts  strangely  with  their  Biblical 
accoutrement  and  their  far  from  i-eassuring  ap- 
pearance. Not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  ;  nothing  but 
rocks  and  sand. 
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On  our  return  we  found  an  excellent  luncheon 
awaiting  us  at  the  little  fort  Janirood.  The  garri- 
son consists  of  a  liuiulred  and  forty  men  helonuiuL' 
to  two  native  rc^iiinients,  under  the  orders  of  Major 
Wai'hurton.  'I'he  command  of  the  fort  is  entrusted 
to  another  younu"  ollicer.  These  ai"e  the  onlv 
Europeans  on  guard  at  this  isolatcnl  ()ut])0st  of 
civilisation.  Their  life  is  monotonous;  even  the 
pleasures  of  sport  or  of  a  ride  in  the  environs 
— which,  however,  are  far  from  attractive — are 
denied  them.  The  fort  is  their  ])rison.  Tlieir 
personal  safety  is  to  a  certain  extent  guaranteed 
by  their  being  able  to  exchange  signals  with  the 
cantonment  at  Peshawur.  They  are  tAvo  charminL»- 
young  men,  who  seem  delighted  to  look  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  other  white  faces  than  their  own. 

Jamrood,  surrounded  by  a  tri])le  wall,  and 
placed,  as  Ave  have  seen,  on  an  isolated  hill  about 
a  hundred  feet  in  height,  commands  the  eastern 
exit  of  the  Pass.  The  bastions  overlook  acaravan- 
sary  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  demohsh  part  of  the  walled  enclosure 
at  this  inn,  and  to  replace  it  l)y  a  less  h)fty 
palisade,  thus  enabling  the  commandant  of  Jamrood 
to  see  what  passes  in  the  courtyard,  and  to  crush 
Avith  his  Are,  if  necessary,  any  attempt  to  attack  his 
little  fortress.  This  ]nTcaution  is  characteristic  of 
the  situation.     Half  a  mile  oil",  and  nearer  to  the 
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iiioiiut.'iins,  is  the  NillMLi'e  of  Jaini'ooil — 1\  ^rou])  of 
foi'til'iL'd  houses  mikI  isohitccl  towers.  Some  of  the 
loi'iner,  Mild  all  oi"  I  he  lattei",  are  walled  round,  and 
are  so  many  small  slronuholds.  Vt'iidrtfn  is  tlit; 
order  of  the  (hiv,  and  iieiLihhour  li<jhls  with  iieiyh- 
houi'.  The  women  alone  keep  on  mutual  good 
terms.  'I'he  men  are  well  made,  hut  cruelty  and 
savagery  are  dej)i('led  on  their  features,  and  even 
on  the  faces  of  the  vei'v  vouul!;.  From  the  bal- 
cony  where  we  smoked  our  cigars  we  could  see 
that  the  s[)ace  between  the  houses  of  the  village 
was  (juite  deserted.  Some  women  sliowed  them- 
selves at  times,  but  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen. 
The  reason  is  that  last  week  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
two  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  these  hereditary  feuds. 
'J'hree  days  afterwards  the  octogenarian  father  of 
the  murderer  shared  the  same  fate.  This  morning 
his  son  >vaite(l  for  us  as  we  passed  near  the  village, 
to  oiler  us  some  goats,  lie  was  accompanied  by 
several  notables  and  by  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
who  looked  liice  little  devils.  They  wei'c  all  dressed 
in  ]3iblical  attire.  Fashions,  it  is  plain,  have  not 
altered  here  since  the  ages  of  antiquity. 
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Lahore. — After  a  journey  of  twenty-two  hours 
I  readied  the  capital  of  the  Sikh  kingdom. 

The  Sikhs  Avere  a  Hindoo  sect  rather  than  a 
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.'I'd  ;ina  miiiiarv  (lisnpliiK',  tliL'V 
wci'e  m1)1c',  if  not   to  resist,  at  K'a'^t   lo  survive!   i\\v 

<  lui'l  |H  rsi'c'utioiis  of  tlu'  later  Moiiiil  lun])L'i'ors. 
Ilunject  Singh,'  made  Ciovcnior  oT  Lalioi'e  in  iiis 
voiith  1)V  tlu'  Afjihan  invader  Shall  /anian,  found 
in  the  fanaticism  (►f  the  Sikhs  the  means  of  uniting 
them  around  his  j)erson.  lie  formed  the  famous 
aimy  of  the  Khalsas,  or  '  Uelivei'ed,'  and  it  was  hv 
the  aid  of  these  bands,  oiganised  and  admirably 
commanded  by  luiropean  ollicers,  among  whom 
the  terrible  General  Avitabile  was  the  most  distin- 
guished, that  he  became  the  founder  of  a  kingdom 
extending  from  the  Sutlej  to  Peshawur,  and  from 
Alooltan  to  Cashmere.  ltunj(^et  had  the  wisdom 
to  base  bis  foreign  policy  on  the  friendshij)  of  his 
powerful  neighbour;  and  accordingly,  during  a 
reign  wdiich  lasted  forty  years,  he  was  always  the 
I'aithful  ally  of  England,  lifter  his  death  sanguinary 
feuds  followed  in  his  family,  and  two  great  wars 
with  the  English  led  in  1849  to  the  annexation  of 
what  liad  been  the  Sikh  kingdom  to  the  possessions 

<  f  the  Queen  and  the  East  India  Company. 

Such  is  brielly  the  history  of  this  State,  which, 
e[)hemeral  as  it  was,  will  nevertheless  figure  con- 
s^pieuously  in  the  history  of  India,  for  it  is  the 
Sikhs  who,  together  with  the  ^[ahrattas,  wrought 
the  final  ruin  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 

'"  Born  in  1770  ;  King  of  the  Siklis  in  17'.>U  ;  died  in  IHS'.). 
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The  aspect  of  Laliore  reveals  its  history. 
The  Emperors  have  left  their  mark  here.  You 
recognise  by  his  fort  the  great  Akbar,  that  some- 
what latitudinarian  prince  who  built  more  fortresses 
than  mosques ;  Jehangir  and  the  splendid  Shall 
Jehan  by  their  marvellous  palaces  ;  and  Aurunt.'"- 
zebe,  the  bigoted  ]iersecutor  of  the  Hindoos,  by  tlie 
Great  Mosque.  That  was  the  Mahometan  period. 
Witli  Runjeet  came  the  triumph  of  the  Siklis. 
This  Eunjeet  is  a  grand  figure  ;  you  see  him  here 
in  all  his  magnificence,  and  you  can  follow  him  t(^ 
the  rich  and  fanciful  mausoleum  which  encloses  tlie 
ashes  of  the  last  Hindoo  king. 

The  new  masters  have  also  left  their  stamp  at 
Lahore,  though  proportionately  to  a  less  extent. 
You  see  them  in  the  railway  with  its  fortified 
station,  in  the  large  city-gate  of  modern  Italian 
construction,  and  in  the  cantonment  with  its 
churches  and  public  buildings. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub,  Sir 
Charles  Aitchison,  who  is  kind  enouoh  to  entertaiTi 
me,  occupies  Government  House,  which  stands 
outside  the  city.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
numerous  tombs  which  are  scattered  around 
Lahore,  and  has  been  made  habitable  by  adding 
wings.  The  hall  below  tlie  dome,  a  very  fine 
apartment,  where  stood  the  sarcophagus  of  tlie 
deceased,  is  now  used  as  a  dining-room. 
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The  Euroi)eaii  j)C)])iilatioii  was  formerly  very 
limited  and  consisted  only  of  officials  and  military 
men,  but  the  railway  has  brouglit  hither  quite  a 
colony  of  servants  and  workmen. 

We  drive  into  Laliore  at  noon  in  sufTocatinir 
lieat,  for  thou<jh  tlie  nig'hts  are  still  cool,  a  burninj? 
Sim  already  betokens  the  approach  of  tiie  hot 
season.  Narrow  and  tortuous  lanes  wind  among 
small  houses  adorned  with  rude  carvinos.  The 
crowd  that  throngs  them  is  not  tlie  crowd  of  tlie 
Deccan  or  of  Bombay,  but  of  a  race  whose  faces 
show  a  warlike  spirit.  Everyone  is  dressed  in 
white,  and  just  now,  in  honour  of  some  saint, 
sprinkled  with  pink  powder.  And  besides  all  this 
confused  multitude  there  is  the  block  caused  by 
the  carriages,  great  and  small,  some  of  them 
curtained  with  blinds,  and  all  drawn  by  bullocks. 
Marquees,  stretching  across  the  street,  protect  the 
passers-by.  The  shops,  all  quite  open,  are  full  of 
natives  buying,  selling,  and  gossiping. 

At  the  end  of  a  straioht  street,  which  is  some- 
what  wider  than  the  rest,  and  at  this  hour  com- 
pletely shaded,  a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  a  mosque, 
with  its  two  fjilded  domes  olitterinir  in  the  sun. 
"i'liese  street  scenes  vary  at  every  turn  according 
to  the  never-ceasing  play  of  lights  and  shadows. 

Lahore  possesses  a  most  interesting  collection 
of  Buddhist  bas-reliefs  and  sculptures  in  alto  rilievo. 
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They  have  been  foimd  in  tlie  siirronndinfr  country, 
though  here,  as  indeed  throughout  India,  excepting 
some  districts  of  the  Iliniahiyas  and  the  island 
of  Cevlon,  Buddhism  lias  yiehled  to  tlie  old  Brali- 
manical  faiths.  Some  of  these  sculptures  bear 
the  impress  of  Greek  art ; '  they  are  ascribed  to 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  but  why,  nobody 
knows.  Archa^ologj^  in  India  would  appear  to  be 
still  in  its  infancy. 

The  Governor  showed  me  the  iail,  where  at 
]U'esent  sixteen  hundred  prisoners  are  i.^nfined  : 
the  ordinary  number  is  about  two  thousand.  It  is 
a  model  esta])lishmcnt  of  its  kind.  The  convicts 
make  carpets  after  patterns  sent  from  Cashmere  : 
I  saw  some  magnificent  specimens.  .  I  am  told 
that  a  firm  in  Paris  has  ordered  a  large  quantity 
of  them. 

The  famous  gardens  of  Shah  Jehan(lG28-16o3\ 
called  Shalimar,  lie  a  short  distance  from  the  city. 
We  drove  thither  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
camels,  each  of  them  ridden  by  a  groom  dresse(^  .' 
the  scarlet  livery  of  the  Empress.  It  w\as  the  firs' 
time  I  had  ever  seen  the  '  Ship  of  the  Desert  " 
employed  as  a  draught  animal.  This  fanciful 
equipage  suits  its  surroundings  very  well. 

Shah  Jehan  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  imitate 
the  gardens  of  Cashmere ;  but  Shalimar  was 
evidently  laid  out  by  Moorish  hands.     The  squares 
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formed  by  tlie  rectanp-ular  ])atlis  are  filled  with 
manijo,  i\ii.  and  oioantic  oraiTjo  trees,  more  than 
two  centuries  old,  whose  thick  branches  interlace 
each  other  aloft.  In  the  centre  is  a  lar<:e  tank,  with 
a  white  border  round  it.  Footpaths,  steps,  balus- 
trades, bridges,  and  kiosks — -ill  are  made  of  marble, 
which  has  retained  a  snowy  whiteness.  What  a 
scene  the  whole  presents,  '  water,  shade,  and  cool- 
ness ' !  On  the  surface  of  the  tank  are  mirrored 
the  vecfetation  and  the  stone  :  above  is  the  L^'olden 
vault  of  an  Indian  sky. 

Aniritsar. — This  is  a  modern  citv."  The  Sikh 
element  predominates,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
town  corresponds  Avith  what  it  is.  The  jj:reat 
curiosity  of  the  place,  Darbar  Sahib,  or  the; 
'Golden  Temple,'  is  the  Avork  of  Eunjeet  Sino-h. 
Mrs.  MacMahon,  the  wife  of  the  Colonel,  who  is 
commissioner  of  the  district,  was  kind  enough  to 
take  me  thither.  Altliouoh  received  with  the 
honours  due  to  the  amiable  wife  of  the  representa- 
tive of  power,  we  Avere  not  exempted  from  the  obli- 
gation of  exchanging  our  shoes  for  some  sli])pers 
khidly  offered  to  us.  and  wdiich,  besides  being  very 
pretty,  had  not  been  used  by  any  other  devotee. 
Having  made  this  concession  to  local  sentiment, 
we  crossed  one  of  the  ftmr  bridufes  leadinjj  to  the 
temple.      This    handsome    and   graceful  building, 

"  The  oldest  portions  date  uack  only  to  17G2. 
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covered  l)y  a  liikled  dome,  stands  on  an  idet  in 
tlie  centre  of  the  saci'ed  tank.  The  cliief  Bralnnan, 
evidently  a  man  of  intelliuence  and  good  breeding, 
lias  arranued  a  little  extra  service  in  lionour  of 
his  visitors.  ^Seated  on  liis  lieels,  he  proceeds  to 
read  some  prayers  from  a  sacred  book,  after  having 
removed  one  by  one  tlie  various  embroidered 
wra])pings  in  wliicli  it  was  enveloped.  Some  wor- 
ship})ers,  cross-legged,  form  a  square  round  the 
carpet  which  is  spread  out  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
temple.  Tlieir  monotonous  chant  reminds  me  of 
our  litanies.  It  is  ac(;om])anied,  however,  by  flute- 
])layers,  and  from  time  to  time  the  noise  of  tlie 
tom-tom  joins  in,  and  then  the  bridges  of  the  tanks 
are  crowded  with  devotees  of  every  age,  all  clothed 
in  white  and  sprinkled  with  pink  powder.  This 
scene,  though  thoroughly  Hindoo,  was  somewhat 
monotonous,  and  as  no  religious  duty  constrained  us 
to  remain,  we  exhibited  a  wish  to  retire.  The  Brah- 
man— as  I  said,  a  very  polite  man,  and  by  no  means  a 
fanatic — immediately  broke  off  his  chant,  put  some 
jiarlands  of  flowers  round  our  necks,  and  bade  us 
good-bye.  We  ascended  the  gilded  dome,  whence  we 
were  able  to  admire  the  whole  scene  :  the  tank  or 
little  lake,  the  handsome  dwellings  of  the  Brahmans 
which  surround  it,  and  the  bridges  filled  with  men 
and  women  all  laden  with  flowers.  Flowers,  as  is 
well   known,  play  a  great    part   in    the   religious 
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observances  of  the  Hindoos.  Here  again  I  could  not 
but  observe — wliat  is  true  of  all  the  cities  of  India 
— that  along  witii  a  general  resemblance,  each  has 
its  own  individual  cliaracter.  Amritsar  has  re- 
tained a  courtly  air ;  the  spirit  of  Hunjeet  Singh 
still  haunts  his  abode. 

The  Entjlish  cantonment  lies  a  short  distance 
from  the  city.  I  saw  it  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, for  the  drouglit  and  dust  had  covered  it 
with  a  grey  shroud.  But  I  spent  there  some  most 
enjoyable  hours,  and  tore  myself  away  from  it  witli 
regret. 

I  left  in  the  evening,  and,  after  travelling  all 
ni^flit,  reached  Delhi  the  foUowinj:^  morninix. 


Delh 


;7 


ii,' — I  am  staying  at  the  United  Service 
Hotel,  the  first  hotel  or  inn  that  I  have  entered 
since  settinf^  foot  in  India.  Delhi  is  not  a  great 
commercial  centre,  and  tlie  primitive  state  of  this 
estabhshment  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  European 
travellers  who  visit  it.  It  will  improve  with 
the  number  of  tourists,  which  is  already  in- 
creasing since  the  new  line  of  railway  has  opened 
up   direct    communication    w^itli    Bombay.      The 

'  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mognl  Empire,  which  does 
not  belong,  either  from  its  geographical  situation  or  its  liistorv, 
to  the  Sikh  kingdom,  has  been  placed,  for  purely  adniinisti'ative 
reasons,  imder  the  control  of  the  Governor  of  the  Punjaub. 
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liotel  is  a  native  one,  and  T  am  put  up  in  a  room 
lit  feebly  by  two  casements  at  the  top  of  the  Avails. 
It  looks  rather  like  adiinizeon;  but,  to  make  up  for 
this,  the  air  you  breathe  is  cool,  almost  cold.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  smell  of  mouldiness  which 
explains  the  bi^'  spots  of  damp  on  the  ceiling.  The 
mere  aspect  of  them  gives  you  a  shivering  and  a 
vacfue  idea  of  fever,  callinjj  also  to  your  mind  the 
sanitary  precautions  so  strongly  recommended  by 
your  friends.  As  for  the  attendance,  it  would 
be  good  enough  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of 
making  oneself  understood.  The  proprietor,  some 
Mussulman  from  the  north,  lives  under  the  delu- 
sion that  he  knows  English.  My  Portuguese  boy 
is  not  very  strong  either  in  that  language,  but 
thanks  to  the  expressive  looks  and  gestures  of 
Checco,  a  born  mimic  like  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  Portuguese  guesses  my  orders  and 
translates  them  into  Hindustani,  and  by  this  some- 
what complicated  method  I  am  able  to  fix  my 
dinner-hour  and  order  my  carriage.  As  for  other 
wants.  Colonel  Rogers,  in  command  of  the  ti-oops 
at  Delhi,  comes  to  my  assistance,  and  kindly  acts 
as  my  guide  during  my  stay  at  the  capital  of  the 
Mogul  emperors. 

The  Colonel's  house,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Resident  and  mv  hotel,  stands  within  the  circuit  of 
the  citadel,  which  was  covered,  before  the  Mutiny, 
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witli  a  labyrinth  of  dwellin^fs  and  alloys  ;  since 
demolished  by  the  Indian  Government  and  re- 
placed  by  trardens.  Here  the  few  European  resi- 
dents liave  erected  their  bunaalows.  The  otlier 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  particularly  the  two 
])rincipal  edifices,  the  Fort,  which  wn'^  formerly  the 
Imperial  Palace,  and  the  Jumma  Musjid,  or  Great 
Mosque,  bear  the  indelible  imjn-ess  of  the  great 
Mussulman  em])erors. 

The  'Fort'  or  citadel. — The  bastions  present 
the  imposinL*"  a])pearance  of  lofty  battlemented 
walls,  built  of  the  dark  red  sandstone  of  the 
country.  Each  of  the  three  sides  of  the  immense 
enceinte  consists  of  a  solid  smooth  surf;ice,  in  front 
of  which  project  the  outworks  of  the  gates  ;  the 
river  Jumna  forms  the  fourth.  Above  these  walls 
a  number  of  turrets  and  kiosks  stand  out  clear  and 
graceful  against  the  sky,  which  is  visible  also  be- 
tween their  slender  pillars.  These  aerial  edifices 
form  a  fascinating  contrast  to  the  massive  struc- 
ture of  the  ramparts. 

We  enter  the  Fort  by  the  Victoria,  formerly 
the  Lahore,  Gate.  This  is  the  spot  where,  duiing 
the  memorable  siege.  General  Nicholson  was  killed 
at  the  head  of  a  storming  column  which  had  already 
forced  its  way  into  the  town  ;  and  it  was  the  occu- 
pation of  this  gate  that,  six  days  later  (Sept.  20, 
1857),  determined  the  capture  of  the  citadel.     Nut 
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here  alone,  liowevor,  ])ut  also  at  tlie  Casliinero 
Gate,  oil  the  Ridge,  and  everywliero  within  and 
around  tlie  city,  each  foot  of  ground  was  watered 
with  British  blood. 

Within  the  enceinte,  tliree  buildings,  all  of 
tliem  examples  of  tlie  latest  pliase  of  Indo-Saracenic 
art,  and  erected  by  the  great  Emperor  Sliali  Jehan 
(IG27-10''38),  constitute  tlie  glory  of  Delhi,  and — 
together  with  the  Great  Mosque  here  and  the 
marvels  of  Agra — in  my  opinion  the  glory  of  the 
dynasty  of  Timour  also.  These  three  buildings 
are  the  Diwan-i-Kluis,  or  Private  Audience  Hall ; 
the  Diwan-i-Am,  or  Great  Audience  Hall ;  and  the 
Moti  Musjid,  or  Pearl  Mosque.^ 

The  Diwan-i-Khas. — This  hall,  which  is  open 
on  three  sides,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Fort,  overhanging  the  river  Jumna  at  a 
height  of  twenty-five  feet  above  the  stream.^  Six 
rows  of  columns  and  octagonal  pillars  support  the 
Moorish  vaulting  on  which  the  ceilincf  rests.  At 
each  end  of  the  hall,  and  situated  on  its  lonmtudinal 
axis,  is  a  small  court,  separating  it  on  the  north 
from  the  emperor's  baths,  and  on  the  south  from 
his  zenana  or  harem.  Tn  the  zenana  a  perforated 
marble  screen  allowed  the  empress  and  her  ladies 


^  This  mosque  is  ascribed  also  to  Auninp;zebe  (1658-1707). 
'^  This  hall  is  90  feet  long,  09  feet  broad,  and  25  feet  high.     The 
eolumns  are  14  feet  in  circumference. 
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to  look  on  unseen  at  tlie  emperor's  receptions. 
Tlie  walls,  wliere  there  are  any,  the  ceiling,  the 
floor,  and  the  <'ohnnns  are  all  overlaid  with  white 
marble,  enriched  with  mosaics  in  gold  or  pietra 
(htm,  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  Antoine  de 
liordeaux,  a  French  jeweller  and  goldsmith  who, 
for  his  frauchilent  dealings,  was  compelled  to  liy 
irom  Europe. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  a  white  marble 
stand,  which  served  as  the  })edestal  of  the  famous 
IVacock  Throne,  so  called  from  the  back  of  the 
imperial  chair  having  been  ornamented  with  the 
expanded  tails  of  two  ])eacocks.  The  feathers 
were  com])(jsed  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  other 
])recious  stones  of  fabulous  value.  F"om  this 
tlirone  were  issued  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
arbiters  of  India ;  Xadir  Shah  in  1738  carried  olV 
this  wonder  of  the  world.  In  the  same  hall  was 
enthroned  the  last  ])liantoni-king  of  Delhi,  f^ited  to 
die  a  State  prisoner  after  having  seen  exposed  in 
the  public  square  of  his  cajntal  the  bleeding  corpses 
of  two  of  his  sons,  who  w^ere  shot,  during  an 
i'lneute,  by  an  English  officer.  Regarded  as  a 
whole,  the  Diw^an-i-Klias  is  from  every  point  of 
view  a  magnificent  monument  of  Indo-Saracenic 
architecture.  If  I  had  any  criticism  to  make,  I 
should  say  that  it  seems  to  be  wanting  in  height. 
The   defect,  if  defect  it  be,  is   corrected  by  the 
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arcades  which  divide  tlie  space  into  naves,  and 
conceal  to  a  certain  extent  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  lieifjht  and  tlie  breadth  of  the  liuU.  Hut 
its  chief  charm  lies  in  tlie  pers])ectives  which 
change  at  every  step,  and  the  picturesque  efle(;t, 
the  contrast  between  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
arcades — brilliant  with  the  sheen  of  sunlight  and 
marble — which  open  on  to  the  courts,  and  the 
half  lights  caused  by  the  transparent  shades  in  the 
interior. 

A  small  door  leads  from  the  hall  to  a  kiosk 
overhanjrinjx  the  river  and  facinu;  the  north.  At 
your  feet  you  see  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Jumna, 
l^eyond  them,  in  front  of  you,  is  the  plain  of  Delhi 
— sand,  some  scattered  trees  and  rocks  level  witli 
the  surface,  and  above,  the  immeasurable  vault 
of  heaven.  You  have  passed  without  the  least 
transition  from  the  great  city  and  the  splendours 
of  the  greatest  potentates  of  Asia,  to  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  the  desert. 

Diwan-i-Am,  or  the  Great  Audience  Hall,  built 
entirely  of  red  sandstone,  exhibits  the  same  style 
as  theDiwan-i-Khas.  The  gilded  stucco  ornaments 
have  disappeared,  but  the  beautiful  mosaic  paint- 
ings of  Antoine  de  Bordeaux  are  still  there. 
Diwan-i-Am  has  been  diverted  from  its  original 
purpose,  and  is  now  the  canteen  of  the  soldiers 
who  form  the  iiarrison  of  the  fort ! 
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We  turn  to  tlio  little  Pearl  Mosque, Moti  Musjid,* 
which  is  situated  opposite  tlie  Jiatlis  to  tlie  west, 
at  the  end  of  a  small  court  surrounded  by  hiuh 
walls.  It  has  three  domes,  the  middle  one  being 
tlie  loftiest.  Tlie  three  arched  portals  of  the  facade 
are  of  great  beauty.  Three  steps  lead  from  the 
court  to  the  platform  of  the  mosque.  The  interior 
is  a  hall  divided  into  naves  by  two  rows  of  pillars. 
The  whole  building,  with  the  portal  opening  on  to 
the  court,  the  steps,  the  floor,  and  the  domes,  is  over- 
laid with  white  marble.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
havinj^  seen  a  building  of  such  small  dimensions 
produce  such  an  imposing  ellect.  The  secret  lies 
in  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  proportions  and 
colouring.  There  are  but  three  colours  :  outside, 
the  brilliant  whiteness  as  of  newly  fallen  and 
slightly  frozen  snow;  inside,  black,  opaque  at  the 
end,  transparent  under  the  arcades;  and  above, 
the  blue  canopy  of  heaven. 

Leaving  the  citadel  by  the  Cashmere  Gate,  we 
come  to  the  Great  Mosque,  Jumma  Musjid.  It 
stands  upon  a  colossal  basement  built  of  the  beau- 
tiful dark-red  sandstone  which  is  so  plentiful  in 
the  country.  Three  grand  flights  of  steps,  trans- 
formed by  the  natives  into  bazaars,  lead  up  to  the 
three   magnificent   gateways  of  the   enclosure,   a 

*  40  feet  long  and  34  feet  broad,  exclusive  of  the  i)latforui  of  tlio 
fayadf,  which  adds  23  feet  mure  to  the  breadth. 
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gallery    of  opfn   arcjidcs,    witli    a   kiosk  at    cacli 

i'OVUVV. 

Th(3  iii()s(|U(*  forms  flie  fourth  side  of  tlio 
quadrangle.  .Vbove  its  farade  of  red  sandstone, 
ornamented  Avitii  coui'ses  of  carved  and  richly 
oi'iiamented  white  niarbk',  I'ise  tlirce  stately  domes. 
Jhit  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  material 
and  decoration,  this  wonder  of  the  world  would 
leave  me  unmoved,  were  it  not  that  the  vast  size 
of  the  building  is  accompanied  by  perfect  harmony 
of  proportion.  From  a  certain  ])()int  of  view, 
there  is  a  likeness  here  to  Maderno's  facade  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Pome  (1014),  and  Bernini's       )loniiades 

of  the  Piazza  San  Pietro  (1007).     Is   .  curious 

coincidence  to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  that  conve- 
nient solution  of  insoluble  difficulties?  Or  can  the 
taste  and  genius  of  Pome  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury have  penetrated,  in  some  unknown  manner,  to 
the  court  of  the  Mogul  emperors  ? 

But  whatever  subtle  influences  operated  on 
the  architects  of  Aurungzebe,  this  grand,  simple, 
magnificent  work  defies  all  comparison.  I  know 
no  parallel  but  one,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. In  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  as  in  the  Jumma 
Musjid  at  Delhi,  you  see  a  solution  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  difficult  problems  of  architecture 
— namely,  how  to  carry  off  in  the  eyes  of  mortal 
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man,  wlio  rr<'c)ils  in  awe  from  wliat  appears  to  liim 
the  iufniito,  an  aj)par('ntly  exccsisive  vastncssby  tin* 
sirnplo  pi'i'lV'ctidii  of  ]iroj)ortion.-  ]\\\t  in  spite  of 
this  siniihirity  no  one  can  fail  to  mark  the  gnlf 
that  separates  Christian  fi'om  Mahometan  art.  In 
l)otli  temples  tlie  same  efl'eet  has  been  aimed  at. 
Ihit  the  arcliitects  of  St.  I'eter's  hail  an  advantaj^e 
over  those  of  Aurnngzel)e,  of  whicli  they  have  made 
the  most.  After  havin;i  diminislied  the  appearance 
of  excessive  space  and  size  by  the  harmony  of  pro- 
jmrtion,  they  reduced  it  still  fui'ther  by  a  lavish 
exhibition  of  statuary,  and  by  means  of  the  deej) 
shadows  cast  by  the  j)rojecting  parts  of  the  structure. 
As  for  subjects,  the  sculj)t()rs  had  oidy  to  draw 
from  the  '  ^Eartyrology  '  and  the  '  Lives  of  the 
Saints.'  Mussulman  sculptors  were  deprived  of 
these  resources.  Their  style  does  not  admit  of 
salient  features ;  and  as  their  religion  forbids  an 
imitation  of  the  liuman  form,  they  had  to  content 
themselves  with  flower-pots  and  arabesques.  In 
examining  these  large  surfaces  of  sandstone  walls, 
])artly  faced  with  marble,  ornamented  with  mould- 
ings and  arabesques  which  disappear  when  looked 
at  from  a  certain  distance,  the  architecture  seems 
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•  The  dimensions  of  the  Great  Mosque  are  far  inferior  to  tho'  > 
of  St.  Peter's,  but  they  are  nevertheless  imposing — a  proof  that  the 
problem  I  have  mentioned  has  not  been  solved  at  Delhi  so  com- 
pletely as  at  Borne. 
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to  nie  too  severe,  I  would  almost  say  poor,  not- 
withstanding its  richness  of  decoration. 

I  stroll  about  the  court.  Through  the  arcades 
and  above  the  tops  of  patriarchal  trees  appears 
the  long,  horizontal,  dark-red  line  of  the  battle- 
niented  walls  of  the  Fort,  crowned  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  the  kiosks  and  the  turrets  which  surmount 
the  gates. 

On  the  other  side,  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west, the  eye  looks  down  into  Delhi ;  narrow  lanes 
overflowing  with  people,  and  low  houses  with  flat 
roof-tops,  a  city  of  Syria  or  Morocco  rather  than 
of  India. 


''i.1 


Delhi — so  much  of  it  at  least  as  has  sur- 
vived the  Mutiny — })resents  no  features  of  par- 
ticular interest  except  its  ancient  buildings.  I 
went  through  it  two  or  three  times  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  were  it  not  for  the  absence  of 
palaces,  I  should  "ve  thought  myself  at  Damascus. 
Ti\e  people  who  llll  the  streets  pay  no  attention  to 
you.  The  Mussulman  population,  who  constitute 
a  large  majority,  are  said  to  have  little  liking  for 
the  English  rule.  Before  the  Mutiny  the  few  Euro- 
peans who  lived  here  or  who  visited  the  city  were 
exposed  to  insults.  But  the  presence  of  a  garrison, 
weak  as  it  is,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
military  cantonment  of  Meerut,  sufRc^^  to  overawe 
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the  malcontents.  In  the  rural  districts  a  better 
feeling  prevails.  Tlie  Hindoo  masses  are  avowedly 
indill'erent ;  they  care  nothnig  wlio  is  their  master  ; 
and  the  higlier  classes  tremble  at  the  idea  of 
another  Mussulman  dominion.  Contrary  to  wliat 
is  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  the  Hin- 
doos are  here  more  industrious  than  the  Mus- 
sulmans ;  they  frecpient  the  schools  where  not  a 
single  Mussulman  is  to  be  seen,  and  they  are  steadily 
gaining  ground.  At  present  most  of  tlie  pul)lic 
posts  open  to  natives  are  filled  by  Hindoos. 


The  environs  of  Delhi  look  like  a  huge  necro- 
polis. Chhatras  stand  here  and  there  at  intervals 
in  every  direction.  The  leading  features  of  these 
tombs  are  repeated  with  little  variety.  They  dill'er 
only  in  the  quality  of  th<  material  and  the  meiit 
of  artistic  taste.  They  consist  in  all  cases  of  a 
square  building  covered  by  a  cupola,  often  Hanked 
by  minarets,  and  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  court 
or  garden.  The  tomb  of  Safdar  Junjx  is  one  of  the 
handsomest.  In  the  midst  of  this  funereal  plain, 
the  Kutub  Minar,  or  Great  Minaret,-^  a  slender 
pillar,  which  seen  from  afar  looks  like  an 
immense  column,  towers  up  to  the  sky.     Learned 

'  240  feet  high.  This  curious  tomb  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  between  1'200  and  1*220.  The  two  uppermost  stories,  which 
are  faced  with  white  marble,  were  added  by  Forooz  Shah  in  UJOH. 
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men  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  of  Mussiihnan  or 
Hindoo  origin.  Tlie  ruins  of  a  beautiful  Moorisli 
gateway  and  of  a  Jain  temple  which  stand  around 
it,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  site. 

The  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Ilumayun  Sliali 
(1530-15o-j),  the  contemporary  of  Charles  V., 
is  very  striking  from  tlie  sim])licity  of  its  si)lendour 
and  the  beautiful  harmony  of  its  proportions.  In 
tliese  two  respects,  I  rank  it  above  the  seventeentli 
century  buildings  of  Shah  Jehan.  It  was  in  this 
cldiatra  tliat  the  last  king  of  Delhi  took  refuge 
during  the  siege,  and  was  arrested  after  the 
capture  of  the  citadel. 

Some  of  these  tombs  have  withstood  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  but  others — in  fact,  most  of  them — 
are  more  or  less  dilapidated,  if  not  fallen  to  ruin  ; 
for  unhappily  the  Indian  Government  until  quite 
recently  has  done  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to 
preserve  them.  A  special  department  is  now  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  superintending  their 
restoration. 

We  are  on  the  Ridge,  the  name  given  to  a 
narrow  strip  of  ground  rising  to  the  south-west  of 
the  city,  and  occupied  by  the  British  troops  during 
tlie  memorable  siege  of  1857.*     No  one  can  read 


*  The  siege  of  Delhi  lasted  from  June  17, 1857,  when  the  British 
troops  first  began  offensive  operations,  to  September  20,  when  tliey 
captured  the  Lahore  Gate. 
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the  heart-stirring  incidents  of  those  glorious  days, 
when  botli  sides  fonglit  with  equal  heroism  ;  still 
less  hear  those  gallant  deeds  narrated  by  those 
wlio  took  part  in  them,  without  lively  emotion. 
To  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
troops  had  to  overcome,  you  must  visit  this 
Ridi^e,  which  was  the  main  battle-field.  Tnkinij 
advanta<]fe  of  the  liroken  "round  covered  with 
brush  ./ood,  and  seamed  with  deep-sunk  roads  and 
natural  ditches,  each  of  them  strewn  with  clumns 
of  trees  and  low  rocks,  the  enemy,  who  were  in 
possession  of  the  city  and  citadel,  was  able  to  aj)- 
proach  the  weak  positions  of  the  English  without 
being  seen.  A  monument  records  the  names  of  the 
heroes  who  fell  in  this  long  struggle  which  deter- 
mined the  final  victory  of  the  British  arms,  and 
made  England  once  for  all  the  mistress  of  India. 

The  country  has  an  essentially,  I  might  say  an 
almost  painfully,  heroic  aspect.  The  city,  though 
close  by,  is  invisible,  being  hidden  behind  a  screen 
of  trees.  The  domes  of  the  Jumma  Musjid  alone, 
and  a  portion  of  the  bastions,  turrets,  and  kiosks  of 
the  citadel,  tell  you  that  you  are  beneath  the  walls 
of  Delhi.  Here  again  you  are  struck  by  the  re- 
semblance to  Rome,  which,  seen  from  some  elevated 
point  on  the  Via  Appia,  presents  nothing  to  the 
eye  but  tlie  walls  of  Belisarius  and  the  cupola  of 
St.  Peter's. 
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Great  C'itios,  like  jrreat  men,  do  not  allow 
everyone  to  read  on  their  pliysiopfnomy  the  part 
tliey  have  played  in  tlie  events  of  their  time.  As 
YOU  walk  about  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris, 
the  two  wealthiest  and  most  populous  capitals  of 
the  world,  you  feel  the  heart  of  two  powerfid 
nations  beating  under  the  externals  of  luxury  and 
misery.  In  the  French  metropolis  you  recojinise 
the  capital  of  taste  and  of  love  of  military  glory ; 
in  London,  the  people  who  are  masters  of  the 
seas  and  whose  commerce  spans  the  globe.  But 
these  two  prodigious  cities  tell  you  little  of  the 
enormous  influence  they  have  exercised,  and  arc 
still  exercising,  over  the  entire  world.  Berlin, 
essentially  a  modern  metropolis,  belongs  to  the 
present  rather  tlian  the  past.  It  is  not  so  with 
Eome  and  Constantinople,  with  Vienna  and  Moscow, 
with  Pekin  and  Delhi. 

Rome  and  Byzantium,  once  the  mistresses  of 
the  world,  represent  now — Pome  an  idea  which 
stirs  and  tranquillises  the  consciences  of  millions, 
Byzantium  a  longing  desire  which  troubles  the 
sleep  of  the  powerful.  The  Eternal  City  and  Con- 
stantinople bear  still  on  their  brow  the  stamp  of 
their  providential  mission. 

Vienna  has  not  completely  lost  the  impress  of 
her  past  history.  Men  exist  who  have  seen  the 
walls  whence  the  enemy  of  civilisation  was  driven 
back  for  ever  ;   and  within  those  walls  they  have 
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also  witnessed  tlie  deatli  of  tlie  last  Roman  em- 
peror. A  dim  but  glorious  reflection  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  still  lights  up  the  noble  features  of 
this  ancient  capital. 

On  the  face  of  Moscow  are  depicted  tlie  his- 
tory and  the  genius  of  the  Russian  people.  The 
Kremlin  is  more  eloquent  than  all  the  historians  of 
the  Muscovite  empire. 

The  vast  entrenclied  camp  in  the  heart  of  tlie 
desert  which  bears  the  name  of  Pekin,  with  its 
Chinese  city  and  its  Mongol  city,  is  the  two-faced 
imao'e  of  the  dominion  of  the  Celestials  over  tlie 
two  races  which  people  half  a  continent. 

And  thou,  Delhi,  whom  I  am  looking  down 
upon  from  the  top  of  a  minaret !  Delhi,  the  barba- 
rous, the  cultivated,  the  heroic  !  What  do  I  see  ? 
A  fortress,  a  mosque,  a  plain.  A  fortress  wliere 
through  centuries  of  glorious  deeds  or  fearful 
crimes,  dark  plots  and  secret  tragedies,  the  great 
figures  of  thine  Emperors  have  retained  uninter- 
rupted power.  A  mosque — the  Great  Mosque 
— Jumma  Musjid.  the  majestic  symbol  of  the  Cres- 
cent, whose  conquests  thou,  less  favoured  than 
Vienna,  wert  unable  to  arrest.  A  plain  watered 
with  blood,  the  scene  of  struggles  which  have 
more  than  once  decided  the  fate  of  millions  of 
human  beings.  That  is  what  thou  wert.  This  is 
what  thou  art  now  : — a  broken  mirror  reflectin" 
the  destinies  of  India. 
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From  March  11  to  21. 

From  Delhi  to  Af^a — A  i'illage  traf^edy — The  IMopjul  emperors — 
Ancient  buiUlinffs  of  A<?ra— An<^lo-Indian  officials — View  of 
Allahabad — Native  notables — View  of  Benares — The  Maharajah 
of  Benares — The  Ghats. 

I  LEFT  Delhi  at  ten  o'clock  at  nicfht.  All  the 
next  morning  the  giants  of  Caslimere  were  seen 
standing  out  against  the  sky  ;  not  one  of  these 
peaks  being  less  than  27,000  feet  in  height.  Below, 
the  plain  is  here  and  there  cultivated  ;  here  and 
there  dotted  with  isolated  groups  of  tamarind  trees  ; 
but  the  background  is  always  the  Himalayas. 
The  picture,  so  grand  in  its  simplicity,  composed  of 
only  two  elements,  the  plain  and  the  mountains — 
tlie  loftiest,  it  is  true,  in  the  world — presents  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  Alps  as  seen  from  the  rice 
fields  of  Lombardy.  But  here  everything  is  vaster, 
loo  vast,  perhaps,  for  simple  mortals ;  nature 
appears  to  have  been  fashioned  for  giants. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  acquaintances  during 
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my  tour,  and  eacli  of  my  liosts  lias  told  me  his 
little  history,  the  story  of  his  life  with  its  adven- 
tures and  anecdotes,  unlike  anything  that  one 
hears  elsewhere.  I  shall  not  forget  them,  but 
time  does  not  allow  me  to  Avrite  them  down  ri  my 
diary.  And  yet  they  would  form  a  collection  of 
notes  which  might  serve  to  make  one  understand, 
not  indeed  India,  but  how  little  India  is  understood, 
or  rather  how  little  the  Europeans  and  the  natives 
understand  one  another. 

Here  is  an  example.  I  knew,  said  an  officer  to 
me,  a  native  of  great  importance.  He  lived  in  a 
large  village  near  which  I  had  pitched  my  camp. 
He  was  an  old  man,  more  than  eighty  years  of 
ai:^e.  All  his  affections  w^ere  centred  on  his  little 
granddaughter,  who,  sad  to  say,  was  attacked  by 
a  serious  illness.  The  doctors  having  failed  in 
their  treatment,  my  frieno  applied  to  three  most 
celebrated  witches,  women  of  enormous  stature, 
who  inspired  the  peoi)le  in  the  district  as  much 
with  horror  as  with  respect  and  veneration.  The 
bad  fairies  promised  to  cure  the  young  girl,  but 
demanded  first  a  thousand  rupees,  which  were  im- 
mediately paid.  The  patient  died,  and  the  grand- 
father, armed  with  a  knife,  Avent  to  the  magicians, 
reproached  them  with  having  dec  Ived  him,  and 
pronounced  them  unfit  to  live.  The  women  ac- 
knowledged their  failure,  and  followed  him  to  the 
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banks  of  tlie  Ganges.  On  coming  near  the  sacred 
river,  eacli  of  tlieni  knelt  down  l)efore  a  block  of 
stone,  placed  her  head  upon  it,  and  was  decapitated 
by  the  old  man.  Justice  having  tlius  l^een  done, 
he  returned  to  his  village.  All  tlie  natives  admired 
his  conduct,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  good 
deed  he  had  done.  One  person  of  the  place,  and 
only  one,  regarded  the  matter  from  another  point 
of  view.  Tliat  person  was  the  English  magistrate. 
The  old  man  was  arrested,  tried,  condemned, 
and  hanged.  Great  was  tlie  astonishment  of  these 
worthy  villagers  ;  they  could  not  understand  it  at 
all. 

This  want  of  mutual  understanding  is  one, 
perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the  diflficulties  which  .he 
administrators  of  India  have  to  encounter. 

The  Department  of  Public  Education  does  all 
it  can  to  destroy  the  superstition  of  the  native-, 
to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  to  diffuse  what  is 
called  useful  knowledge.  But  how  can  the  intel- 
lijience  be  reached,  when  as  yet  the  heart  remains 
untouched,  and  the  inclinations  unchanged  ? 


,1 


The  more  I  study  these  Mogul  conquerors,  the 
greater  do  they  appear.  Baber,  the  sixth  lineal 
descendant  of  Timur  the  Tartar,  from  a  small  be- 
ginning, ended  by  dying  at  Agra,  his  capital  (1530). 
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tlie  lioa;l  of  an  empire  strotcliitig  from  tlie  banks 
of  the  Amoo  in  Central  Asia  to  tlie  delta  of  the 
Ganges.  Ilis  son,  Ilumnyun  (looO-lOoO),  after 
being  expelled  by  the  Afghans,  vanquished  them 
])efore  his  death,  and  wrested  from  them  for  ever 
tlie  supremacy  of  India.  Ilamayun's  son,  Akbar 
the  Great  (looG-lOOo),  the  co'.itemporary  of  Philij) 
II.  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  real  founder  of 
the  Mogul  Empire.  Akbar  was  a  great  adminis- 
trator, and  of  a  singularly  liberal  mind.  It  is  said, 
but  the  fact  is  not  strictly  proved,  tliat  one  of  his 
wives  was  a  Christian.  He  was  fond  of  religious 
discussions,  and  used  to  attend  public  disputations 
between  Bralimans,  Mussulmans,  Parsees,  and 
Christians.  Mention  is  made  of  a  Jesuit  father  to 
whom  in  one  of  these  discussions  he  is  said  to  have 
awarded  the  victory.  Traces  of  him  are  found 
everywhere  in  Northern  India :  it  is  always  Akbar 
who  built  the  fort.  His  son,  Jehahgir  (1605- 
1627),  in  many  respects  a  worthy  successor  of  his 
father,  equally  tolerant  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
and  a  friend  of  the  Cnristians,  built  palaces  and 
mosques,  but  especir.  'y  palaces.  Jehangir's  son, 
Shah  Jehan  (I627-16o8),  was  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty.  A  rebel  against  his 
father,  as  Jehangir  had  rebelled  against  Akbar,  he 
was  dethroned  in  turn  by  his  son,  Aurungzebe, 
and  died  a  State  prisoner  at  Agra,  in  1665,  seven 
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years  after  liis  fall.  Aiirunijzol;e  (10r)8-1707), 
during  a  reign  roinciding  with  the  half-contury  of 
Louis  Xl\^,  ])ur.sued  one  idea,  the  conquest  of  thii 
Decoan.  Jiut  he  was  never  able  to  realise  it,  and 
by  lus  fruitless  efforts  he  exliausted  the  strength 
and  paved  tlic  way  for  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 

In  the  main,  these  emperors  were  great  figures. 
Tlieir  lives  were  spent  in  continual  wars  with  the 
Afghans,  with  the  Mahrattas,  with  the  mend)ers  of 
their  own  iamily,  and  with  rebellious  satraps.  It 
may  well  be  wondered  how  they  found  the  time, 
and  whence  they  derived  the  taste,  to  create  the 
marvels  of  art  which  have  immortalised  them. 

In  Oriental  dynasties  the  same  fact  often  recurs. 
The  founder  of  the  dynasty  is  a  great  man,  his  son 
perhaps  still  retains  great  qualities,  but  in  the  third 
generation,  or  at  latest  in  the  fourth,  thanks  to 
the  life  of  the  harem  and  early  self-indulgence, 
and  above  all  to  the  intoxication  of  absolute  power, 
begins  the  decline.  These  sons  of  Timur,  the  Khan 
of  the  Tartars,  made  of  tougher  material,  remained 
for  two  centuries  at  the  pinnacle  of  power. 

Delhi  and  Agra  were  in  turns  their  residence 
and  the  capital  of  their  empire.  Akbar  often 
resided,  and  it  is  said  died,  at  Agra,  which  he 
founded  and  built  ten  years  after  his  accession. 
Shah  Jehan  spent  there  five  years  of  his  reign,  and, 
after  liis  deposition,  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life. 
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Aunmnzehe  removed  tlie  scat  of  government  pcr- 
niunently  to  Delhi. 

After  Aiirungzebe  cnme  a  century  of  anarchy 
and  decline,  and  fmally,  in  18())J,  Lord  Lake  took 
])ossession  of  tlie  city  and  territory  of  Agra,  which 
Were  then  incorporated  in  the  English  possessions. 


Aijra. — The  night  was  far  advanced  when  the 
gates  of  a  large  '  compound  '  were  opened  to  admit 
my  carriage.  I  am  now  in  the  cantonment,  that 
is  to  say  in  tlie  Euro})ean  quarter  of  Agra,  and 
installed  under  the  liospitable  roof  of  tlie  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  iJaniell. 

Two  days  of  perfect  intoxication  of  delight 
ensue.  An  oration  delivered  by  a  real  master  of 
eloquence  on  matters  of  parainount  interest ;  a  sym- 
pliony  by  one  of  our  great  composers  performed 
by  musicians  worthy  of  him  ;  an  animated  conver- 
sation betw^een  first-rate  men  on  lofty  subjects, 
produce  an  eflect  upon  us  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, and  moreover  useless,  to  describe,  because 
we  have  all  experienced  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  ecstasy. 
You  feel  yourself  transported,  transfigured,  lifted 
into  space.  You  shake  ofl'  the  dust  and  the  dross 
of  the  world.  You  draw^  near,  and  almost  seem  to 
touch  the  veil  which  still  conceals  from  you  the 
actual  vision  of  the  infinite  and  perfect. 
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Such  is  the  efloct  proJuccil  upon  mo  by  the 
wonders  of  A«;ra,  even  more  than  by  those  of 
Dellii.  I  h.'ive  experienced  siniiUir  sensations  when 
wandering'  on  the  A(M'opoHs  at  Alliens,  or  at  Home 
walkin^r  in  St.  Peter's  towards  eveniuu"  when  tlie  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  are  still  linjjei-ing  on  the  (;anopy 
of  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles;  or  in  converse  with 
choice  spirits,  whenevci*  I  have  felt  myself  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  such  })erfection  as  mortal  man  is 
capable  of  attaining.  Here  there  is  nothing  but 
wonders.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them. 
I  have  seen  the  Alhambra,  Cordova,  the  Alcazar  of 
Seville,  Damascus,  and  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  Persian  architecture  at  Erivan  ;  but  Agra,  in 
my  opinion,  surpasses  all. 

The  name  of  Shah  Jehan  is  connected  with  the 
grandest  creatuMis  of  Indo-Saracenic  art.  Taj- 
Mahal,  the  Peaii  Mosque,  and  the  Great  Mosque 
owe  their  origin  to  the  munilicence  of  this 
prince. 

The  tombs,  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in 
the  history  of  the  celebrities  of  the  Mahometan 
world,  were  almost  always  built  during  their  life- 
time, and  under  their  personal  direction.  A  garden 
was  chosen,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  in  the 
centre  of  it  was  erected  the  pile,  destined  one  day 
to  receive  the  remains  of  the  master,  but  serving, 
while  he  lived,  as  a  pleasure  resort  where  his  wives, 
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cliildren,  and  a  ffw  intimate  friend.s  would  meet  to 
onjoy  tlie  cool  of  the  eveninj^'. 

The  lending'  features  of  tiiese  tonilj.s  are  always 
the  same.  There  is  a  higli  enclosure  with  one  or 
two  large  gateways  in  the  wall,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  the  ^(juare  platform  on  which  stands  the 
mausoljum,  likewise  scpiare,  but  with  the  angles 
cut  oil',  and  covered  by  a  dome,  usually  shajuid 
like  a  horseshoe.  At  each  of  the  four  corners 
there  is  fre(|uently,  but  not  always,  a  minaret  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  dome.  On  the  basement  or 
in  a  vault  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  the  master, 
enclosed  in  a  simple  stone  collin.  In  an  upi)er 
story,  usually  at  the  top,  is  the  mortuary  hall 
with  the  state  tomb,  which  is  a  cenotaph.  The 
wives  or  relatives  of  the  deceased  repose  in  small 
chambers  below  the  minarets.  This  arrangement 
is  found  in  all  the  tombs.  The  contrast  between 
the  simplicity  of  the  design  and  the  delicacy, 
variety,  and  richness  of  the  details  is  particularly 
striking.  Hence  the  well-known  saying  :  the 
Mogul  emperors  designed  Uke  Titans,  and  linished 
like  jewellers.  The  rich  mosaics  of  pietra  dura 
in  the  framework  of  the  portals,  the  perforated 
marble  screens,  with  tracery  like  a  lace  veil,  which 
take  the  place  of  windows,  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
pedestals,  and  above  all  the  exquisite  carving  on 
the  cenotaph,  are  admirable. 
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And  Avlint  liarmmiy  of  colours :  the  white  of 
the  inai'ble,  tlie  pink  of  tlie  sandstone,  tlie  pale 
azure  or  gc^ld  of  tlie  sky,  and  the  whole  lit  up  and 
varied  l)y  the  incessant  i)lay  of  light  and  shade  ! 

The  Taj-Mahal,^  the  monument  of  an  emperor's 
conjugal  love,  erected  by  Shah  Jehan  to  his  favour- 
ite wife,  known  as  Mumtaz-i-Mahal,  or  '  Exalted 
of  the  Palace,'  embodies  the  highest  perfection  of 
the  Indo-Saracenic  style.  It  has  been  described 
and  painted  a  thousand  times,  l)ut  no  pen  or 
pencil  could  ever  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  its 
beauty. 

The  mausoleum  rises  towards  the  sky,  a  mass 
of  pure  white  marble.  Is  it  a  dream,  a  fairy  tale, 
a  Fata  Morgana  ?  Seen  from  the  top  of  one  of 
the  portals,  or  one  of  the  kiosks  of  the  enclosing 
wall,  the  oblong  dome,  nearly  two- thirds  of  a  sphere, 
seems  to  swell  and  soar  upward  like  a  balloon  just 
freed  from  its  fastenings.  And  in  contrast,  below, 
you  see  the  plain,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  around  the  mausoleum  a  clump  of 
exuberant  vegetation,  the  shadows  cast  by  aged 
trees,  and  flowers  that  breathe  intoxicating  per- 
fumes. 

Six  miles  from  Agra,  in  his  mausoleum  of 
Sikandra,  rebuilt  by  Shah  Jehan,  rests  the  great 
Akbar.     The  building,  consisting  of  four  stories, 

'  Built  between  1G29  and  1G48. 
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is  a  truncated  ])yramicl.  A  sarcopliagus  in  the 
basement  contains  tlie  body  of  tlie  Emperor.  The 
state  cenotaph,  formed  of  a  single  block  of  carved 
marble,  occupies  the  top  story,  which  is  open  to 
the  sky,  and  lias  windows  of  marble  tracery  in 
each  of  the  four  walls.  In  this  manner  the 
fictitious  corpse  is  isolated  from  all  contact  with 
the  world,  and  left  accessible  only  to  the  air. 
Sublime  and  poetical  conception  ! 

Tliis  mausoleum,  built  of  pink  sandstone  except 
the  fourth  story,  wliich  is  of  white  marble,  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  square  garden,  surroimdod 
by  a  wall  with  four  magnificent  archways.  The 
Government  has  had  the  central  pile  and  one  of 
the  gateways  restored  ;  the  otiiers  are  faUing  to 
ruin. 

The  fort  of  Akbar  comprises  the  palaces  and 
various  other  buildings  of  four  emperors.  The 
Private  Audience  Hall,  built  in  1G37,  and  the 
Pearl  Mo'^que,  built  in  1654,  bear  tlic  stan  p  of 
the  Golden  Aj^^e.  The  Public  Audience  Ilall  of 
Aurungzebe  (1685)  already  exhibits  symptoms  of 
decadence. 

I  shall  nevfr  forget  a  glimpse  caught  between 
the  arcades  of  a  marble  kiosk,  a  kind  of  aerial 
watch-tower  set  bidween  the  battlements  of  tho 
wall.  The  sunlit  plain  stretched  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  far  away,  diminished  by  the  distance  and 
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wrapt  in  transparent  sliadows,  tlic  white   outline 
of  the  Taj-Mahal  stood  out  against  the   brilliant 

sky.  

The  house  wliere  I  am  enjoying  such  delightful 
hospitality  is  provided  with  all  the  appar..tus  yet 
devised  to  combat  tlie  effects  of  the  heat :  punkaha, 
mechanical  contrivances  for  creating  artificial  cur- 
rents of  air  from  tlie  shady  side,  close  fastenings 
to  exclude  tlie  outer  air  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  sprays  of  comparatively  cool  water. 
And  yet  the  atmosphere  I  am  breatlung  is  like 
fire,  and  it  has  cost  me  no  small  effort  of  will  to 
write  down  the  foregoing  notes  in  my  diary. 

Mr.  Daniell's  family  is  in  England,  and  deep 
sileotce  pervades  this  spacious  and  comfortable 
house.  I  hear  nothing  but  the  hum  of  a  lly  which 
has  managed  to  find  its  way  into  my  room,  and 
the  scratching  of  my  pen  as  it  travels  on  the  paper, 
not  without  stopping  from  time  to  time  during  the 
struoi^ies  between  laziness  and  the  desire  to  fix 
my  impressions.  Through  a  chink  in  the  shutters, 
which  admit  just  enough  light  to  enable  me  to 
write,  I  can  see  a  Hindoo  outstretched  on  his  back 
in  the  full  glare  of  tlie  sun.  He  seems  to  l)e 
asleep,  but  his  sleep  does  not  prevent  hiin  from 
pulling  mechanically  the  cord  of  the  punkah  which 
supplies  me  with  a  little  cool  air. 
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The  same  silence  reigns  in  the  large  drawing- 
room.  Newspapers  and  reviews  are  stJ-ewn  upon 
the  furniture.  Here  on  a  bracket  is  a  basket  with 
some  forgotten  piece  of  work  ;  there  the  pianoforte 
still  open.  On  all  sides  are  the  traces  of  a  lady 
whom,  alas !  a  mother's  duties  have  torn  from  her 
home.  The  reason  is,  that  children  of  a  certain 
age  tind  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bear  the 
burning  heat  of  India.  Formerly,  before  the  age 
of  steam,  cargoes  of  little  ones  were  shipped  oft 
every  year,  under  the  care  of  female  servants 
specially  engaged,  on  boai'd  the  great  Indiamen, 
which  took  six,  eight,  and  sometimes  ten  months 
to  sail  round  the  Cape  and  reach  the  shores  of 
Old  Eno'land.  When  the  babies  had  become  i^irls 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  they  could  be  sent  back  to 
their  parents  without  danger.  This  exile  was  a 
painful  sacrifice,  but  no  mother  hesitated  to  nuike 
it,  for  only  at  this  j^rice  could  her  children's  lives 
be  preserved.  Hence  in  those  days  i!:  was  not  a 
very  common  thing  to  see  English  ladies  in  a 
civilian's  bungalow  or  in  the  cam[)  of  tlie  Com- 
pany's army.  Men  lived  mostly  a  bachelor's  life, 
several  married  Eurasians.  Those  were  the  days 
of  daily  festivities,  of  i'  )n::  and  big  dinners,  when 
the  table  groane^^,  under  the  weight  of  large  joints, 
and  port  and  Maieira  sparkled  in  the  decanters. 
Now  ail  that  is  chamred.     The   establishment   of 
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rcjiiilar  services  of  steamers,  of  mail  packets  that 
annihilate  space  ;  the  railways  in  India  which  have 
brought  the  cantonments  within  reach  of  the 
summer  stations  in  the  hills,  where  children  can 
live ;  as  well  as  otlier  changes  made  since  the 
Mutiny  and  the  dissolution  of  tlie  East  India 
Company — all  the  new  conditions  brought  about 
by  time,  which  restores  while  it  destroys,  have 
l)r()ioundly  modified  the  social  life  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian,  and  liave  not  only  modified,  but  improved 
it  morally,  and  made  it  better  than  it  ever  was 
before.  Officers  and  civilians  now  obtain  leave  more 
frequently ;  they  spend  it  in  going  to  England,  and 
return  to  India  married  men.  It  is  the  English- 
woman^ courageous,  devoted,  well-educated,  well- 
trained — tk^  Christian,  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
doinestiic  hearth — who  by  her  magic  wand  has 
wrought  this  wholesome  transformation. 

Whilst  I  indulge  in  these  reflections,  lounging 
on  an  ott<»man  in  the  drawing-room,  the  sound  of 
voices,  muffled  by  a  thick  portiere  curtain,  reaches 
my  ears  from  an  adjoining  room.  The  Commissioner 
is  dictating  his  instructions  to  his  Hindoo  secretary. 
This  subordinate,  notwithstanding  his  modest  de- 
meanour, is  a  great  personage  ;  for  he  is  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  superior.  The  Commissioner,  however, 
keeps  his  eye  and  ear  upon  him.  He  is  able  to 
control  lum,  for,  like  all  his  colleafT^ues,  he  knows 
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Hindustani,  Tamil  also  if  lie  lias  served  in  the 
Deccan,  and  always  Persian,  wlueli  is  the  court 
language  of  the  Mussulman  rajahs. 

I  do  not  know  wliether,  as  some  maintiiin,  tlie 
wheels  of  tliis  immense  administrative  macliine 
could  be  simplified.  I  only  know  that  the  number 
of  officials  and  employes^  compared  witli  tliat  of  tlie 
population  and  the  area  of  the  divisions  and  dis- 
tricts, is  extremely  small.  Hence  they  are  busy 
from  morning  till  tlie  late  afternoon ;  it  is  onlv 
towards  evening  tliat  they  can  shake  off  tlie  load 
of  daily  work. 

During  all  this  long  day  the  mistress  of  the  house 
is  occupied  with  her  cliildren  and  house-keeping, 
or  w^ith  reading  and,  at  times,  pianoforte  playing. 
But  at  five  o'clock  everyone  feels  that  the  day's 
work  is  done.  This  is  the  hour  for  taking  a  drive. 
The  large  old  tamarind  trees  in  the  compound 
break  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Tlie  air  is  some- 
what cooler — at  least  a  faint  breeze  encourages  this 
illusion.  The  leaves  of  the  large  trees,  just  now 
so  motionless,  are  actually  beginning  to  rustle.  A 
carriage  drawn  by  two  Walers,  the  coachman  in 
white  or  red  livery  seated  on  the  box,  is  waiting  at 
the  door;  and  a  couple  of  grooms,  '  chowries '  in 
hand,  stand  beside  the  horses.     We  are  going  to 

drive  on  the  '  Bund,'    the    public   promenade a 

broad  avenue  of  some  length,  admirably  kept,  and 
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})or(lere(l  with  mimosas  and  tamarind  trees.  And 
■\ve  shall  not  have  it  all  to  ourselves.  Everyone 
knows  beforehand  wdiom  he  is  going  to  meet,  in 
other  carriages  just  like  his  own.  The  ]^ishop's 
wife  will  be  there,  probablj' with  the  Bisliop  at  her 
side;  the  Cliief  Justice  and  his  better  half;  the 
Colonel,  if  not  a  General,  with  his  wife  and 
daughters ;  and  the  official  ^sculaynus,  or  more 
])robably  his  wife  only,  for,  alas !  tiie  doctor's 
profession  is  no  sinecure  in  tliis  murderous 
climate  liiders,  and  among  them  some  fair 
Amazons,  are  sure  to  be  there.  This  'Eotten 
Itow^ '  has  a  cheerful  and  animated  appearance,  and 
would  be  more  cheei'ful  still  Avere  it  not  for  the 
inarble-like  pallor  of  the  ladies,  particularly  the 
younger  ones,  which  testifies  how  the  climate  im- 
poverishes the  blood.  But,  in  short,  tliis  is  the 
golden  hour  of  the  day.  At  nightfall,  everyone 
liastens  home  ;  for  then  comes  tlie  time  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  dinner  is  the  important  event  of 
the  day.  Appetite  has  been  well  satisfied  at  tiffin, 
and  wdiat  awaits  you  now  is  merely  a  ceremony. 
Beware,  if  you  care  for  your  health,  of  treating 
dinner  as  a  serious  matter.  And  yet  here,  as  in 
the  '  Old  Country,'  I  like  these  English  diruier- 
parties.  The  table  is  always  well  furnished  :  the 
ladies  are  always  tastefu  •  ■;-'  dressed  ;  and  I  like  also 
the  flower  Avliich  is  indispensable  in  the  button- 
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liole  of  men  with  white  tie?,  inider  every  sky  and 
in  every  hatitnde.  I  in  no  way  disUke  tlie  sitting' 
after  dinner,  wlien  tlie  ladies  have  retired.  For- 
merly the  men  used  to  drink  ;  now  they  smoke 
a  cigarette  and  talk ;  and  Englishmen,  although 
frequently  deficient  in  general  conversation,  are 
nearly  always  interesting  en  tt'te-a-tete.  The 
Anglo-Indians  follow  scrupulously  in  all  respects 
the  example  of  the  '  upper  ten  '  of  London.  The 
ladies'  faces  brighten  as  the  gentlemen  re-enter 
the  drawing-room  :  we  are  evidently  awaited  witli 
impatience.  There  is  a  little  music,  for  music  is 
indispensable,  but  happily  there  is  very  little  ;  and 
after  that,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  the  latest,  for 
people  get  up  here  before  the  sun,  everyone  re- 
tires to  rest. 

Can  there  be  a  more  enviable  existence  ?  If  a 
man's  happiness,  apart  from  the  joys  of  family 
life,  consists  in  finding  a  sphere  of  action  suited  to 
his  faculties,  combined  with  a  fair  remuneration 
for  his  services,  the  Anglo-Indian  official  ought  to 
be  a  happy  man.  But  perfect  happiness  does  not 
exist  on  earth.  He  has  renounced  in  early  youth 
the  sweets  of  the  paternal  home.  He  has  severed 
himself  from  his  parents  and  his  brethren,  wliom 
he  will  not  see  again  till  many  years  have  passed, 
and  then  only  for  a  sliort  time.  He  will  not  finally 
return  to  England  till  his  career  is  closed,  when  he 
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will  be  entitled  to  his  pension,  assurinuf  to  himself 
and  his  wife  independence  in  tlieir  old  age,  bnt  not 
sufficient  to  stait  hi*  children,  if  he  has  any,  in 
life,  and  procure  tlieni  employment.  The  salaries 
are  consideral)ic,  but  far  smaller  than  under  the 
Company,  who  were  more  liberal  than  the  State. 
The  Viceroy  and  in  a  minor  degree  the  Governors 
of  Bombay  and  Madras  are  able  to  lay  by  some- 
thing. The  salaries  of  the  other  officials  enable 
them  to  live  comfortably,  but  that  is  all. 

And  there  are  other  drawbacks.  They  have 
no  longer,  it  is  true,  to  send  their  children  to  Eng- 
land, for  they  can  now  send  them  to  Darjeeling  or 
Simla  or  the  Nilgherries.  There  is  no  parting  with 
their  babies,  as  there  used  to  be,  but  the  boys  have  to 
be  educated  and  become  Englishmen,  not '  baboos,' 
and  so  a  time  must  come  for  parting  with  these, 
and  when  you  see  them  again,  will  they  not  have 
forgotten  that  they  are  your  sons?  This  is  the 
canker-worm  that  preys  upon  the  mother's  heart ; 
and  it  is  with  secret  terror  that  she  sees  her 
children  growing.  And  then  the  effects  of  the 
climate  !  Life,  no  doubt,  is  uncertain  everywhere, 
but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  India.  reo])le  live, 
work,  laugh,  dance,  hunt  amongst  graves  either 
still  open  or  freshly  closed.  That  is  the  reverse 
of  the  medal. 

I  am  drawing  near  the  end  of  my  long  wander- 
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ings  in  India.  The  noblo  liospitality  I  have  every- 
where enjoyed  has  enabled  me  to  cast  a  glance  at 
the  home  life  of  those  wlio  conferred  it  on  me. 
Among  them  were  officials  of  various  grades.  1 
have  met  everywhere  men  devoted  to  their  service, 
workin<jf  from  morning  till  evening;  and  findin»5 
time,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  their 
daily  labours,  to  occu])y  themselves  with  literature 
and  serions  studies.  India  is  governed  bureau- 
cratically,  but  this  bureaucracy  differs  in  more  than 
one  respect  from  ours  in  Europe.  To  the  pnblic 
servant  in  Europe  one  day  is  like  another  ;  some 
great  revolution,  some  European  war,  is  needed  to 
disturb  the  ])lacid  monotony  of  his  existence.  In 
India  it  is  not  so.  The  variety  of  his  duties  enlarges 
and  fashions  the  mind  of  the  Anglo-Indian  official  ; 
and  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  occasionally  exposed 
serve  to  strengthen  and  give  energy  to  his  character. 
He  learns  to  take  large  views  and  to  work  at  his 
desk  Avhile  tlie  o-round  is  trembl!n<^  beneath  his 
feet.  I  do  not  think  I  am  guilty  of  exaggeration 
in  declaring  that  there  is  not  a  bureaucracy  in  the 
world  better  educated,  better  trained  to  business, 
more  thoroughly  stamped  with  the  qualities  which 
make  a  statesman,  and,  wdiat  none  w^ill  dispute, 
more  pure  and  upright,  than  that  which  administers 
the  government  of  India. 
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AUahahad.^ — Duriufr  tlio  last  few  days  I  liavc 
seen  a  jxreat  deal.  Here  I  see  less,  but  hear  more. 
I  have  the  j^ood  fortune  to  be  tlie  <.niest  of  a  cliarni- 
in<x,  intelhic.tual,  and  well-informed  mun.  whom  T 
knew  befoj'e  by  Ids  reputation  and  his  writings.  Sir 
Alfrcjd  Lyall,  tliougli  still  comparatively  younu,  has 
ah'eady  l»ad  a  long  ''areei,  liaving  served  in  India 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  Political  Agent- 
General  inllajpootana,  then  Home  Secretary  to  the 
Indian  Government  in  187o,  and  Foreign  Secretary 
in  1878,  which  important  oflice  lie  lilled  under 
Lord  liytton  du,  ig  the  last  Afghan  Wiir;  and 
iinally,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-Western 
I'rovinces,  he  has  been  promoted  to  rule  over  T  know 
not  how  many  millions  of  Muosnhnans  aud  Hindoos. 
Sir  Alfred  has  earned  distinction  also  as  a  clever 
and  thoughtful  writer.  He  is  one  of  the  leadinj? 
representatives  of  those  literary  officials  and  states- 
men wdiom  only  Ikitish  Indi.i  could  produce, 
inasmuch  as  no  other  country  demands  from  the 
administrator  a  like  combination  of  mental  talent 
and  moral  character. 

Lady  Lynll  and  her  charming  daughter,  the 
Governor's  aide-de-camp,  Captain  and  Lady  Rose, 
and  some  young  persons  form  the  genial  com[)any 

'  Ceded  to  the  English  in  1801  by  the  Nawab  of  Oudh.  The 
population  in  1872  was  148,098,  composed  of  103,473  Hindoos, 
3y,371)  Mussubnans,  and  841  Christians  or  '  others.' 
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I  meet  in  llic  spacioii-  ami  comparatively  (.'.oul 
apartments  of  tlic  smujituoiis  Italian  villa  eallrd 
Guvei'mi,>'nt  House. 

The  cantonment  strike-  mo  as  maiiiiiliccnt  ;  it  is 
])erliap.s  the  fint'st  I  have  seen.  'I'lie  compounds 
are  intersected  witli  lonu",  broad  avenues;  and  all 
around  ai'e  handsome  trees.  'J'hefine  mansions  are 
furnished  with  verandahs,  which  uive  them  a  tr(<j)i- 
cal  character,  thouu'h  in  pctint  of  fact  the  verandah 
is  an  English  importation.  Thereis  a  larjje  luimher 
of  stately  l)uildin<2's:  ;i  spacious  lloman  Catholic 
cathedral,  a  very  handsome  An«jTican  cl'ureh,  and 
the  immense  Central  Colleije,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  and  intended  to  transform  a  hostof  younir 
Indians  into  baboos.  'J'his  c(>lle;ie  is  built  in  the 
Indo-Saracenic  style. 

Towards  evening,  I  took  a  drive  with  the 
Governor.  The  hot  season  has  come  before  its 
tin^-^,  and  the  day  which  is  drawing  to  its  close  has 
- ,  'H  me  an  idea  of  what  India  is  at  this  time  of 
tne  year.  The  sky  is  the  colonr  of  U*ad.  The  sun. 
thouiih  burninix,  is  scarcely  visible  throui»"li  a  veil 
of  li<dit  brown  dust.  The  ])arche(l  soil  is  of  a  dirty 
yellow,  the  heat  scarcely  bearable. 

The  fort  of  Akbar,  bnilt  in  1575,  has,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  outworks  added  by  the  English, 
partly  lost  its  picturesqueness.  At  its  base  the 
Jumna    slowly   rolls   its    muddy-coloured    waters, 
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hofore  ininjjliii''  with  tlic  G;iii<r('s  at  tJio  oiul  of  tlu' 
little  strip  of  land  on  wliicli  tlio  castlo  stands. 

The  native  ([nai'ter  is  full  of  animation.  The 
proat  festival,  traci^s  of  which  T  have  met  with 
everywhere  since  Jjahore,  is  ended,  bnt  everytme  is 
still  s[)rinkled  with  pink  ])owder.  People  of  the 
upper  classes,  the  notables,  in  oicler  to  ])resent 
themselves  l)ecomin<^ly  before  tlieii*  _<»ods,  wear 
on  this  occasion  white  tunics  of  a  material  made 
to  resemble  ])ink  powdei-.  'J'iiese  rol)cs  come  from 
Birmingham  ! 


When  three  Anulo-Indians  meet,  if  they  do  not 
talk  of  hunting,  they  talk  of  India,  seldom  of  the 
*  Old  Country,'  unless  it  be  a  question  of  pro- 
motion, changes,  or  superannuation.  Here  we  talk 
of 'India.' 

'  The  young  Hindoos,'  I  hear  it  said,  '  of  well- 
to-do  fLimilies  who  have  been  brought  up  in  our 
colleges  frequently  dio])  their  costume  and  dress 
like  Euro])eans.  The  Mussulman  baboos  do  the 
same  ;  only  they  keej)  the  fez,  having  always  at 
least  one  eye  fixed  on  Constantinople.  But  both 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  alike,  in  changing  their 
dress,  seek  to  gain  admittance  to  English  society. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  exclusive  by  nature,  and 
we   do   not    admit    them ;   and    the   consequence 
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is    tliai   llicy    pa^s    over  to  the  ranks  of  tlio  clis- 
(tontciited.' 

Poor  yoimjj  people  !  Tlicir  transronnation  lias 
failed  to  please  tlu'ir  coinilryiiRMi,  and  has  not 
miicli  advanced  them  with  their  forei<i:u  masters, 
'riiey  have  fallen  l)et\veen  two  stools.  F  pity  them, 
but  I  cannot  possiljly  cast  a  stone  either  at  those 
who  want  them  no  lonu'cr  or  those  who  do  not 
want  them  yet.  The  truth  is,  that  tin;  black  coat 
and  white  tie  are  not  enouii-h  to  bridii'e  the  jjiulf 
which  se[)arates  the  two  races. 

Most  Any'lo-Indians  are  of  this  opinion,  but 
everyone  is  not.  8ii'  Alfred  thinks  that  one  should 
try  to  accustom  the  leading  natives  to  the  forms 
and  usages  of  English  social  life;  and  that  this 
would  be  a  means  of  bi'in<>in<'  minds  to<;ether  and 
introducinii'  a  ehani^fc  of  cust(jms.  With  this  object 
he  invited  several  natives  of  importance  in  his 
provinces,  now  assend)led  at  Allahabad,  U)  a  dinner 
party  at  his  house.  Three  of  these  gentlemen 
accepted ;  namely,  two  Mussuhnans  and  a  wealthy 
Hindoo  rajah,  who  Inid,  however,  become  a  Pro- 
testant, in  order  to  marry  a  Christian  convert  of 
his  oAvn  race.  The  four  other  Hindoo  notables, 
who  had  remained  Hindoos,  excused  themselves. 
'To  sit  at  the  same  table  with  Christians?  What 
do  you  take  us  for?  It  is  impossible.'  They  pro- 
mised, however,  to  come  alter  the  re])ast. 
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The  dinner  went  olT  very  well,  but  I  regretted 
one  concession  made  to  local  usaue  :  tlie  ladies  of 
liie  house  did  not  ap})ear.  In  my  secret  soul  T 
hear  a  frrudjre  aavainst  the  two  Mussulmans  and  the 
ox-IIindoo.  The  latter,  a  charming  man,  a  lively 
talker,  with  a  merry  laugh,  s])oke  English  extremely 
well.  The  two  Mussulman  guests  preserved  a 
dignilied  demeanour,  but  were  not  quite  free  from 
some  slight  traces  of  embarrassment.  After  dinner 
the  four  Hindoos  appeared,  but  only  for  a  few 
moments.  Their  rich  and  handsome  costumes 
contrasted  agreeably  Avitli  the  black  and  white 
of  the  European  gentlemen.  But  th(  ugh  the  two 
races  have  been  rubbing  aj^ainst  each  otlier  for 
more  than  a  century  on  the  paths  of  life,  from 
battle-field  to  durbar,  and  from  durbar  to  battle- 
field, neither  the  English  nor  the  Indians  seem  quite 
at  their  ease  when  they  meet  togetlier  in  a  draw- 


ing-room. 


My  conversations  with  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  at 
AHahabad,  notwithstanding  the  diilerence  of  our 
views  on  some  subjects,  left  indelible  im])ressions 
upon  me,  and  it  was  with  regret  that  I  parted  from 
the  Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces. 
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Benares. — Four  hours  after  loavin«'  Allaliabad, 
the  train  stops  011  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Ganges, 
opposite  the  most  lioly  city  in  tlie  world,  inasmuch 
as  its  lioliness  dates  from  the  dark  aL^es.  For  eiu'ht 
hundred  years  Bemires  remained  tlie  headquarters 
of  Buddhism ;  and  about  tlie  fourth  century  of 
our  era  it  oiwe  more  reverted  to  the  ancient 
Hindoo  faith. 

The  carriage  and  some  servants  of  the  Connnis- 
sioner  are  waitin<j  for  me  at  the  station.  We  cross 
a  wretched  bi'id<>e  of  boats  iilled  with  wamms 
drawn  by  bullocks  which  jostle  against  each  other 
between  the  bamboo  hand-rails.  My  host's  carriage 
can  scarcely  move,  but  I  do  not  grumble  at  tliis 
slight  delay,  which  gives  me  time  to  contemplate 
the  Holy  City.  It  rises  before  me  in  terraces,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  :  temples,  palaces  of  nearly 
all  the  princes  of  India,  including  that  of  Xepal, 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  quaint  but  graceful 
Chinese  architecture  ;  all  of  ihem  buildings  of  five 
or  six  stories,  and  among  them,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  all,  the  huge  Mosque  of  Aurungzebe  witii 
its  two  minarets  pointing  to  tlie  sky.  These  edifices 
occupy  the  summit  of  a  clift'  rising  precipitously 
above  the  Ganges.  Broad,  steep  steps,  the  famous 
Ghats,  render  easy  to  the  faithful  the  descent  to 
the  river.  IIap[)y  the  man  who  is  allowed  to 
plunge  often  into    the   sacred   stream,   and  thrice 
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liappy  tliose  who  can  end  tlicir  lives  in  tiio  Holy 
C'ity  !  Ilenco  tlie  sick  and  tlie  dyin_i>'  are  bronglit 
liitlier  from  afar.  Tlieir  cor])ses  will  he  burnt  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  these  Ghats,  and  the  sold  of 
the  departed,  dui'ing  the  course  of  iutui'c  lives, 
can  reckon  on  good  and  hap])y  ti'ansfoi-niations. 
Now  at  noon,  as  I  cross  the  l)iidg(%  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  vision  before  nie,  the  fi'ont  of  tlie 
city,  without  a  vestige  of  shade  u])on  it,  looks  like 
a  silhouette  of  dull  gold  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  a  golden  sky. 

Our  carriaj^e,  havini>*  at  lenoth  not  clear  of  the 
bridge,  and  reached  by  the  steepest  of  ascents  the 
top  of  the  hill,  makes  the  circuit  of  the  cit}^  and 
arrives  ai.  last  at  the  cantonment,  wdiere  stand  the 
barracks  and  compounds  of  the  Europeans. 

Even  at  a  distance,  the  Commissi(mer's  house 
o'ives  me  the  idea  of  an  oasis.  Fine  old  trees 
shade  it  all  round  ;  terraces  of  flowers  waft  their 
perfumes  afar  ;  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  house 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lumsden  give  me  that  cordial  welcome 
Avhicli  is  the  charm  of  Anglo-Indian  hos])itality. 

My  new  Hindoo  friend  from  Allahabad,  who 
lives  at  Benares,  is  not  long  in  making  his  ap- 
pearance. He  is  one  of  the  great  landowners  of 
this  district.  lie  has  been  a  Member  of  Council  at 
Calcutta  and  Inspector  of  Public  Education,  and 
these  high  offices  have  gained  him  the  title  of  Eajah. 
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He  is  also,  I  am  told,  a  man  of  liigh  cliaracter, 
who  has  more  than  once  sacriliced  his  popularity 
to  his  convictions. 

Mr.  Lumsden  is  kind  enoniili  to  devote  liis  time 
to  me  during  my  visit,  and  the  liiijah  accompanies 
us  on  our  excursions.  lie  expresses  liimself  excel- 
lently in  Englisli,  as  I  liave  said,  but  the  turn  of 
his  mind  has  renniined  Indian.  I  Hke  to  liear 
India  explained  by  a  Hindoo.  What  a  ])ity  I  could 
not  commit  to  writini>-  all  lie  told  me  ! — it  would  be 
well  worth  wliile,  botli  as  regards  the  form  and 
substance.  l^ut  the  day  luis  only  twenty-four 
hours. 

I  'dialled'  him  a  little  about  the  jealou- and 
despotic  temperament  of  Hindoo  husbands.  But 
to  this  he  demurred.  '  It  is  a  mistake,'  he  said,  '  to 
imaijine  that  the  Hindoo  wife  is  a  slave.  If  slie 
seldom  leaves  the  house,  it  is  sim])ly  because  she 
doesn't  wish  to  go  out.  Slie  is  naturally  timid, 
what  the  English  call  "  shy."  If  a  husband  were  to 
propose  to  liis  wife  to  accr)inpany  him  in  n  open 
carriage,  slie  would  think  him  mad  ,  she  would 
probably  tell  him  she  Avould  rather  throw  h(^rsclf 
down  a  well.  But  this  does  not  prevent  her  from 
being  the  mistress  in  the  family  and  in  the  house, 
even  more  than  the  husband  is  the  master.' 

It  is  four  o'clock  in  the  aftcjnoon,  and  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season.     It  ^-^ocmiyas  a 
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certain  courage  to  start  on  our  drive.  We  first 
visit  the  Kn(jlisli  public  buildin<'s  which  are  situated 
outside  tlie  city,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Hospital,  the 
(Queen's  College,  and  the  Normal  School  where 
schoolmasters  are  trained.  My  attention  is  also 
called  to  the  Town  Hall,  which  is  a  sumptuous 
building ;  but  what  impresses  me  most  is  an  enor- 
mous tiger  which  was  killed  "^n  years  ago  in  the 
streets  of  Benares. 

We  penetrate  into  the  Ilinaoo  city.  Thew^ares 
displayed  in  the  bazaars  and  shops,  particularly 
the  bronzes  and  embroidered  cloths,  enjoy  a  high 
reputation.  They  are  certainly  rich  and  perfect 
in  workmanship,  but  the  designs  '•I'e  eccentric, 
barbarous,  and  often  remarkable  for  „t.nt  of  taste. 

Would  anyone  believe  it  ? — the  Hindoo  city  is  in 
course  of  being  '  Ilaussmannised  ' !  Happily  they 
are  proceeding  with  moderation.  Little  is  being 
demolished,  only  just  what  is  necessary  to  relieve 
the  traffic  ;  and,  moreover,  the  new  buildings  retain 
the  Hindoo  style  of  the  country.  The  houses  in 
some  quarters  are  enormously  high ;  they  are 
towers,  in  fact,  rather  than  houses.  The  reason,  I 
am  told,  is  that  everyone  wishes  to  dwell  near  the 
iireat  sanctuaries  and  the  Ghats  leadino;  down 
to  ihe  Ganges.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  upper 
stories  project  over  the  street  and  seem  to  touch 
those  opposite.     Small  bridges,  hi^  i"!  air,  occa- 
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sionally  conr'j't  the  two  sides  of  tlic  street.  As 
.'I  protection  against  tlie  heat,  and  to  ])revent 
being  seen  by  tlieir  oj)])osite  neighbonrs,  the  inJia- 
bitants  content  themselves  witli  small  casements, 
which  take  the  place  of  windows.  Nearly  all  the 
front  walls  are  covered  with  paintin<js  in  briyht 
colours,  representing  scenes  from  Ilindoomythology. 
The  sanctitax  loci  is  never  lost  sight  of.  Temples 
abound  in  all  directions  ;  and  there  are  also  many 
mosques,  but,  cxce])ting  that  of  Aurungzebe,  they 
do  not  attract  attention.'^  At  ecUpses  and  at  cer- 
tain festivals  the  nund)ev  of  pilgrims  who  come  to 
Benares  from  all  parts  of  India,  even  from  the 
extreme  south,  reaches  a  total  of  100,000  or  more. 
These  hideous  idols  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the 
houses  and  sanctuaries  stare  at  you  with  their 
stupid  and  slee])y  eyes.  Tlie  bronze  gates  of  the 
temples,  however,  exhibit  marvellous  specimens  of 
workmanship.  But  the  subject  is  always  borrowed 
from  the  Hindoo  Olympus.  All  the  resources  of 
aiC  are  lavished  on  tlie  reproduction  of  mon- 
sters. A  motley  crowd,  Erahmans,  nautch  girls, 
devotees  of  the  city,  and  pilgrims  from  distant 
parts,  are  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  and 
billing  the  tortuous  lanes  tliat  lead  to  it.  Here  are 
sold,  in  tiny  sliops,  gewgaws  of  electro-plate,  stone, 

'  At  Benares   there  are  1,4.54    P.rahnianical  temples  aud  272 
mo8(iue3. 
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stucco,  and  pastchoard,  intended  to  serve  as  votive 
ofleriims.  Imaixes  of  idols  are  also  oflered  for  sale, 
made  of  black  stone,  marble,  or  ])laster.  In  little 
works] lops  open  to  the  street,  real  gods  are  manufac- 
tured. The  Pundits  do  not  admit  the  fact,  but  the 
peoi)le  have  no  doubts  of  the  actual  divinity  of 
these  ])roducts  of  Jirahmanical  industry.  Thougii 
tlie  sun  never  penetrates  here,  a  fiery  atmosphere 
reigns  in  this  labyrinth  of  lanes  hemmed  in  by 
lofty  houses.  A  compact  crowd  is  wedged  in  the 
narrow  thoroughfare,  and  four  armed  policemen 
can  scarcely  clear  a  passage  for  us. 

I  shall  not  ex})atiate  on  the  squalor  and  me- 
phitic  odours  of  a  temple  the  court  of  which  is 
used  as  an  abode  for  sacred  cows.  Neither,  I  trust, 
shall  I  be  accused  of  disrespect  in  making  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat. 

A  few  steps  lience  is  Bisheswar,  or  the  Golden 
Temple,  so  called  from  its  domes  and  the  central 
spire  above  tlie  sanctuary  being  covered  with  sheets 
of  copper  gilt.  Runjeet  Singh,  on  his  death-bed, 
instructed  his  successor  to  roof  this  edifice  witli 
massive  gold  ;  but  the  latter  compromised  tlie 
matter  by  emploj'ing  copper  gilt.  This  economy, 
however,  though  distasteful  perhaps  to  the  local 
divinities,  in  no  way  diminishes  the  rich  but  also 
chastened  effect  produced  by  the  contrast  between 
the  gilding  and  the  dark  red  colour  of  the  sandstone. 
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A  crowd  of  women  fills  the  interior  of  the  temple. 
They  are  bringing  their  oflerings  of  flowers,  bowintr, 
praying,  and  gossiping  A  luige  bell  liung  in  the 
ronrtyard  constantly  mingles  its  hoarse  sounds 
with  the  confused  nuirmur  of  human  voices. 

I5ehind  the  tem])le  stands  the  sacred  Well  of 
IvTanibarnika,  filled,  I  am  told,  witii  the  sweat  of 
Vishnu.    A  multitude  of  men  and  AV(mien  are  casting 
flowers  into  it.     The  fetid  smell  of  this  stagnant 
water  and  the  decomposed  vegetable  nuitter  forces 
us  to  make  for  a  doorway  opening  on  to  a  small 
square.      As  a  bit  of  local    colour,  nothing   can 
be  more  attractive  or  picturesque  tlian  tliis  little 
irregular  space,  surrounded  with  sacred  buildings 
overlooked    by  the    domes    and   pyramids    of  the 
Golden  Temple.     In  tlie  centre,  on  a  low  pedestal, 
stands  the  colossal  figure  of  a  cow,  fashioned  from 
a  single  block.     A  fcAv  steps  off,  a  group  of  Fakirs 
sit    cross-lefriijed    around    the   '  eternal   fire.'     For 
forty  diiys  and   forty  nights  consecutively,   these 
men  are  to  remain  seated  there  without  budj^inji. 
Tlie  heat  of  the  fire,  coupled  wit.i  that  of  the  sun 
during  the  day,  has  no  effect  on  these  devotees, 
v/lio  seem    to  belong  to  another  world.     Almost 
naked,  their  faces  encrusted  with  a  sort  of  mask  of 
dust  and  perspiration,  their  hair  dishevelled  and 
unkempt,  they  look  more  like  idols  than  human 
creatures.     One  of  them  fixes  his  dull  lifeless  eye 
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ii])on  mc.  lie  is  cjuite  a  yoiiiiu  'nan.  Tlio  locks 
of  liis  matted  mass  of  luiir,  stineiiod  and,  as  it  were, 
glnod  tojiX'lher,  stand  U])  on  liis  lo.v  and  ])rematurely 
wi'inkled  brow.  He  is  as  motionless  as  a  statue. 
I  wonder  whether  a  breath  of  life  exists  in  this 
bundle  of  fleshless  bones  and  stunted  lind)s,  in  this 
naked  and  a|)|)arently  lifeless  body.  What  is  pass- 
iuL'  in  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  these  saints  of 
the  Hindoo  peo])le?  Tliey  are  either  hypocrites,  I 
am  told,  or  fanatics.  Ihit  these  easy  explanations 
explain  nothing.  To  me  these  men  are  liviTi«>- 
enigmas,  and  Hook  in  vain  for  the  sphinx  who  can, 
or  will,  give  me  the  clue. 

But  pictui'e  to  yourself  this  scene.  It  is  almost 
but  not  quite  dark.  The  rosy  sky  of  the  short  but 
luminous  Tmliau  Iwiliulit  is  reflected  on  the  gildino-s 
of  \]\Q  temple,  spreads  its  warm  tints  upon  the 
sanctuaries  around  the  square  and  on  the  marble 
cow  which  stands  in  the  centre  and  seems  to  grow 
in  size  with  the  shadows  of  approaching  night. 
And  before  you,  motionless  as  the  big  idol,  and  lit 
up  by  the  glare  of  the  flames  that  threaten  to 
devour  it,  sits  the  group  of  Fakirs. 

Jey  Singh,  the  Louis  XIV.  of  Jeypore,  whose 
acquaintance  w^e  first  made  in  his  capital,  and  whom 
we  again  came  across  in  his  observatory  at  Delhi, 
erected  also  at  Bjuares  (1B93),  and  in  another  city, 
the  name  of  which  I  have  forjiotten,  a  buildinir 
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(losi^fncd  for  astronoiniral  })ui'[)()ses.      I  ])ai(l  a  visit 
to  it,  and  was  shown  tlicirniotliod  of  (observation.    T 
confess  that  I  ])relerred  to  observe  the  reflection  of 
tlie  stars  in  the  Gani^es. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city  is  a 
teni])le,  famous  for  its  sacred  monkeys.  Xot  liavini: 
been  particularly  edified  by  my  acquaintance  with 
their  brethren  in  Gujerat  and  liiijpootana,  I  ab- 
stained from  [)ayin<j:  my  respects  t<>  the  acolytes  of 
Dur<ia-Kund. 

One  fact  deserves  notice  :  not  one  of  the  foui'- 
teen  hundred  temples  of  Benares,  not  one  of  the 
palaces  of  the  ]\[aharajahs  in  this  city,  is  older  than 
the  sixteenth,  and  many  of  them  beloni^'  U)  the 
present  century.  Tlie  reason  is  that  the  Mussul- 
man conquerors,  in  ovei-running  the  peninsula, 
especially  the  south,  wroujj;ht  much  destruction. 
They  also  obliged  a  part  of  the  ])o])ulation  to  em- 
brace Islamism,  but  they  were  never  able  to  extir- 
pate the  Hindoo  spirit,  winch  still  exists.  It  resisted 
the  bloody  invasions  of  the  Crescent :  it  resists  the 
peaceful  conquests  of  European  civilisation. 
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I  paid  a  visit  to  tlie  ^lahai-njah  of  Benares. 
Isri  Pershad  Naraim  Singh  Bahadur  does  not  rank 
among  the  feudatory  ]irinces,  but,  as  head  of  his 
illustrious  familv  and  a  hu-ge  landowner,  he  is  con- 
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sidored  one  of  the  Icadiii*!  personage's  of  tlicse  dis- 
ti'icts,  and  is  a  (ii-aud  Companion  of  tiie  Star  of 
India.  Ihi  is  still  a  liandsoino  man,  notwitlistaiid- 
in^  his  sixty-six  yt'ars,  and  lie  looks  the  nobleman 
that  he  is. 

His  palace,  "vvliich  is  full  of  domestics,  subordi- 
nates, and  coui'tiers,  is  fnrnished  in  European  style. 
\\\  the  middle  of  the  lar<^e  drnwinir-room,  slightly 
darkened  on  account  of  the  prince  having  just  had 
an  operation  performed  for  cataract,  stands  around 
table  encircled  with  arm-chairs.  Engravings  and 
photogra])hs  are  hung  upon  the  walls.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  chairs  are  not  much  used.  The 
atmosphere  of  this  apartment  is  thoroughly  Indian. 
There  was  no  ceremony.  With  my  two  friendly 
com])anioiis,  Mr.  Lumsden  and  the  Eajah,  still  at 
my  side,  I  entered  into  the  presence  of  the  Maha- 
rajah, who  received  me  most  cordially.  The  next 
day  he  sent  to  me  his  eldest  son,  who  is  to  succeed 
liim  ;  a  handsome  young  man,  whom  his  rich  and 
tasteful  Rajah's  costume  suits  to  perfection.  He 
brought  me  the  portrait  of  his  father  and  some 
views  of  IkMiares  taken  by  a  photographer  in  the 
service  of  the  Maharajah. 


The  Gliats  should  be  seen  in  the  early  morning 
when  the  faithful  are  going  down  to  bathe.     The 
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^laharajuli  giMciously  placovl  l.is  harijo  at  our  dis- 
posal,  and  we  sail  slowly  along  iiiidcr  the  clitr, 
enjoying  the  still  coul  air  of  the  first  hour  after  sun- 
rise. The  whole  scene  is  intensely  sti.iiige.  Ex- 
cepting the  ])ala('e  of  the  Pi'  ,;ce  of  Nepal,  wdiich 
is  in  the  Chino-Siainese  style,  and  I  he  imposing 
niosc^ne  of  the  h'mperor  Aui'ungzebe,  the  persecutor 
of  the  Brahmans,   Tliiidoo  ar(ihiteeture  rciixns   su- 
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summit  of  the  clifV,  form  noi  a  continuous  line, 
but  irregular  groups,  whicli  recede  or  advance, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and,  seen 
from  a  boat  in  motion,  show  in  turn  their  fronts  or 
sides.  The  Ghats,  iiTcgular  Ihglits  of  very  broad 
stone  staircases,  partly  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
with  very  steep  steps,  wind  between  the  blocks  of 
buildings,  dive  into  the  crannies  of  the  clilF,  and 
terminate  at  length  at  the  Avater's  edge.  At  this 
early  hour,  the  ghats  and  bank  are  swarming 
with  human  beings — men,  women,  and  children. 
The  bathers  are  stepping  down  to  plunge  into  the 
Ganges.  Women  and  young  girls  of  swarthy  hue, 
and  clothed  in  white  or  pink  tunics,  ai'e  busy  draw- 
ing water  from  the  stream.  When  their  supply  is 
obtained,  they  place  their  copper  vessel,  glittering 
in  the  sun,  with  a  graceful  movement  on  their 
heads,  wrapped  in  wdiite  veils  hanging  loosely  down ; 
then  proudly  balancing  themselves  on  their  hips, 
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these  *  canephor.T  '  stej)  lifrlitly  up  the  steep  stairs, 
^ain  the  heights  above,  and  melt  away  Hke  sliadows 
in  the  twihght  of  the  streets. 

Meanwliile  tlie  bathers  are  wasliintj  their  bodies 
with  tlieir  hands,  phinging  in  again  and  again,  and 
leaving  their  clothes  to  dry  in  the  sun.  None  of 
them  strip  entirely,  and  perfect  decency  prevails. 
All  castes  meet  here.  Stepping  out  from  the  stream, 
the  men  of  the  higher  castes  sit  in  places  reserved 
for  them  under  immense  umbrellas,  which  form  one 
of  the  numerous  characteristic  features  of  this 
essentially  Hindoo  scene.  On  one  of  the  Ghats, 
at  the  river's  edge  and  close  beside  the  bathers, 
corpses  are  being  burnt.  We  saw  one  of  them 
nearly  reduced  to  ashes ;  another  seemed  still  un- 
touched, even  after  the  cloths,  originally  wrapped 
round  it,  had  been  consumed  by  the  flames.  Some 
coohes,  stepping  down  the  ghats  in  file,  brought 
a  corpse  shrouded  in  a  white  cloth,  tightly 
strapped  and  fastened  to  the  bier.  Death  and  life 
keep  close  fellowship  and  mingle  together  on  this 
*  Burning  Ghat.'  Numerous  slabs  of  stone  set  up 
on  end  along  the  steps  record  the  memory  of 
widows  who,  before  the  abolition  of  this  over-pious 
custom,  performed  suttee  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Lumsden  draws  mv  attention  to  a  dark 
spot  approaching  us.  It  is  a  corpse  floating  down 
the  stream,  with  an  enormous  vulture  perched  upon 
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it.  Otlior  birds  of  its  kind  arc  disputing  the  prey, 
but  it  drives  tlieui  away  with  it?  wings,  keeps  peck- 
ing constantly  at  the  corpse,  turns  its  liead  round, 
and  lias  evidently  much  difficulty  in  swallowing 
the  big  hiinps  as  it  nietliodically  devours  the 
l)loated  carcase  f»f  the  poor  Hindoo.  This  hideous 
group  passes  close  by  our  boat. 

But  the  sun  is  beufinning  to  make  itself  felt. 
The  bathers  have  gone  home,  the  '  canephoras '  have 
disappeared,  the  funeral  piles  are  extinguished, 
and  silence  and  solitude  reign  upon  the  Ghats. 
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From  ^Iakch  21  to  28. 

The  railroads — Trt  m  C;ilontta  to  Darjoolinpf — Sikkiin — Nopal- 
Bhotan — Aspect  of  Diirjeeling — Excursion  to  Itunjeet  Bazaar- 
Csoma  do  KorOs. 
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From  Benare-'^  to  Calcutta. — Tlie  railroads  and 
carnages  in  IJritisli  India  leave  little  to  be  desired, 
and  would  be  ])erfe(*t  if  only  Europeans  could  be 
substituted  for  a  sta{rconii)osed  largely  of  Eurasians. 
I  liave  no  wish  to  speak  ill  of  these  half-breds  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  acknowledge  their  merits.  But  T 
think  we  are  their  superiors.  Everything  goes  on 
perfectly  well  as  long  as  the  train  is  not  delayed  by 
some  accident ;  but  the  least  obstacle  may  entail 
the  most  serious  consequences.  Here  is  an  instance. 
We  had  scarcely  left  Benares  on  our  way  to  Cal- 
cutta, when  we  suddenly  stopped  between  two 
stations.  The  train  in  front  of  us  had  broken 
down,  and  so,  the  hue  being  blocked,  we  had  the 
annoyance  of  being  cooped  up  from  noon  till  five 
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which  the  sun  was  convertiuLf  into  a  furnace.  It 
was  not  luei-ely  disagreeable  :  it  was  a  question  of 
life  or  death.  'J'he  little  contrivance  which,  by 
.^prinkliuLT  cold  water  on  the  <jrass  window  screens, 
supplied  us  with  a  roniparatively  cool  air,  refused 
to  work.  ]\[y  stock  of  ice.  splendid  hh^  blocks, 
carefully  wrapped  in  felt  and  })acked  in  a  wooden 
l)ox — a  necessary  precaution  which  no  European 
neglects  in  the  liot  season — was  exhausted  or  had 
melted.  These  live  hours  were,  in  short,  in  my 
eyes  a  time  of  severe  trial.  I  now  understand  the 
enterprising  undertaker  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
stocked  the  ])rin('ipal  railway  stations  on  the  line 
from  liombay  to  Calcutta  with  coffins  of  every  size, 
intended,  as  the  advertisement  said,  for  the  cotufort 
of  travellers. 

The   following    mornimr   I    reached   Calcutta, 
and  after  a  day  of  rest,  left  again  for  Darjeelinjj 


From  Cdh'uttii  to  Jhd'jt'eliwj. — Formerly  a 
British  family,  inquest  of  the  cool  air  of  the  Hima- 
layas, travelling  in  a  palanquin  for  want  of  any 
other  means  of  conveyance,  would  take  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  days  to  accomplish  this  journey.  One 
can  now  get  to  Darjeehng  in  less  than  thirty  hours. 
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I  left  Calcutta  at  midday.  Tlie  train  runs 
rapidly  over  boundless  i)lains,  well  cultivated,  and 
in  many  places  wooded.  Under  the  blaze  and 
glare  of  the  sky,  the  siglit  of  a  chimj)  of  tamarind 
trees  or  banyans  gives  a  rest  to  the  eye,  and  the 
illusion  of  a  momentary  coolness  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

It  was  night  when  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  The  river  is  crossed  on  a  steam  ferry, 
which,  at  this  time  of  year,  is  apt  to  get  stuck  on 
a  mud  bank  during  the  short  voyage.  This  is 
what  happened  to  us. 

The  lirst  faint  streaks  of  dawn  enable  us  to 
make  out  the  northern  side  of  the  Himalayas.  At 
Siligoori,  where  the  train  enters  the  territory  of 
]3ritisli  Sikkim,  we  are  packed  into  two  cars 
drawn  by  a  locomotive.  The  railroad  has  become 
a  simple  tramway,  which  keeps  rapidly  ascending. 
At  times  along  the  verge  of  precipices,  with  a 
gaping  abyss  on  either  side,  it  descril)es  curves 
and  follows  zigzags  which  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end.  But  the  higher  up  you  go,  the  cooler  becomes 
the  air,  the  luore  your  lungs  expand,  and  the  more 
thickly  clothed  are  the  heights,  first  with  brush- 
wood, then  with  arbutus,  and  lastly  with  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  chestnut  trees.  Behind  us,  on  the 
south,  the  vast  plain  of  the  Ganges  expands  on  the 
view,  like  an  immense  grey  carpet  hung  from  a 
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wall  on  a  level  witli  your  eyes,  and  unrolled  at 
your  feet  to  the  very  roots  of  the  mountains  which 
you  are  s('alin<^.  Against  this  dark  background 
are  seen  two  large  silver  streaks,  the  allluents  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jirahniapootra,  named  respectively 
the  Mahananda  and  tlie  Tista.  The  Mahananda 
seems  to  rise  vertically  like  a  column  glittering 
in  the  midst  of  the  darkness.  Half  an  hour  later 
it  is  quite  dark,  but  we  (;an  smell  and  hear  the 
forest. 

The  air  has  become  decidedly  cold.  At  length 
the  train  stops  at  the  military  sanatorium  of  Jalhi- 
pahar,  and,  after  leaving  it,  runs  at  a  fearful  speed 
down  the  incline  towards  Darjeeling,  situated  304 
miles  from  Calcutta. 

I  put  up  at  an  excellent  little  hotel  kept  by  a 
Scotchman,  and  after  having  selected  the  place 
nearest  to  the  lire,  and  wrapped  myself  carefully  in 
an  overcoat  and  shawl,  take  my  seat  at  table  with 
three  or  four  young  couples,  who,  like  myself,  are 
impatiently  awaiting  the  dinner. 


Darjeeling,  perched  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Himalayas,  7,000  feet  above  tlie  sea,  and  5,000 
feet  above  the  river  liunjeet,  whic.i  separates 
British  from  Chinese  or  Independent  Sikkim,  is 
during  the  hot  season  the  earthly  paradise  of  the 
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officijil  world,  and  a  sanatorium  of  tlie  Hungal  army. 
It  is  also  the  nearest  point  of  tlie  lofty  southern 
ranj:e  of  the  Himalayas  accessible  to  Europeans. 

The  State  of  Sikkiin,  which  is  called  Indepen- 
dent, but  is  in  reality  ti-ibutar}'  to  China,  may  be 
described  a-^  an  (mjxtsse  between  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains of  the  «i"h)be.  Westward,  on  the  territory  of 
Nepal,  one  of  the  Himalayan  ranues  runs  out  to- 
wards the  south.  On  the  north  these  giants  form 
a  barrier,  insurmountable  except  by  thi'ce  passes, 
the  loftiest  of  which,  the  Tankra-laTass,  is  upwards 
of  10,000  feet  high.  The  eastern  fi-ontier  is  formed 
by  Bhotan,  another  small  independent  State.  On 
that  side  the  mountains,  less  lofty  than  those  of 
Nepal,  slope  gradually  (h)wn  before  melting  into  the 
j)lains  of  Assam.  In  Sikkim,  Kinchinjunga,  28,150 
feet  high,  was  long  considered  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  world,  until  dethroned  by  Mount  Everest, 
111  Nepal,  which  was  found  to  exceed  it  by  nearly 
a  thousand  feet.  Two  years  ago,  however,  some 
intrepid  members  of  tli*^  Alpine  Club  in  London, 
accompanied  by  Swiss  guides,  succeeded  in  climb- 
ing some  heights,  })reviously  sup])osed  to  be  in- 
accessible, and  from  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
discovered  on  the  north,  parallel  with  the  Hima- 
layas, another  Thibetan  range,  the  highest  points 
uf  which  appeared  to  overlook  Kinchinjunga  and 
Mount  Evei'est.     In  Sikkim,  torrents,  hemmed  in 
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bctwcon  lofty  walls  of  rook — somotinic?  a  thousand 
feet  in  hei;^ht — and  forcing'  llicir  way  tlii'ough  the 


L'or^es  m  the  lower  raiiijes,  rush  (Unvn  to  pour  their 
foaming  waters  into  tlie  tributaries  of  the  liralmia- 
pootra  and  the  Cianges.  One  of  tliese  torrents, 
the  liunjeet,  divides  J^ritisli  from  Independent 
Sikk 
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le  reigmng  dynasty  ot  this  ])etty  btate  is  of 
Tliibetan  origin.  The  Iiajali,  through  Ids  repre- 
sentatives at  Lassa,  pays  an  annual  iribiite  to  the 
Emperor  of  China.  The  relations  of  Sikkim  with 
the  Enghsh  date  back  to  1814.  At  that  time  the 
East  India  Company  were  at  war  with  Nepal.  The 
Kajah  of  Sikkiin,  out  of  enmity  to  the  Ghourkas,  then 
sided  with  the  British,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
grant  of  some  territoiy  taken  from  Xepal,  and  an  an- 
nual pension  of  300/.,  which  was  afterwards  doubled. 
In  return  for  this,  he  ceded  to  the  Company  the 
southern  portion  of  his  State,  consisting  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Darjeeling,  and  obtained  a  British  gua- 
rantee (1835)  for  the  remainder  of  his  territory. 
Since  then,  the  relations  between  this  petty  poten- 
tate and  his  powerful  neighbours  have  had  their 
ups  and  downs.  In  the  matter  of  slavery  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  philanthropic  representa- 
tions of  the  Superintendent  of  Darjeeling,  and  one 
day  he  even  took  it  into  his  head  to  play  that 
official  a  very  bad  turn.     Dr.  Campbell,  the  then 
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Superintendent,  was  botanizing  peacefully  on  the 
llajali'.s  territory,  in  company  with  the  famous 
naturalist.  Dr.  Hooker,  when  both  of  these  gentle- 
men were  seized,  shut  up  in  a  cage,  and  solemnly 
shown  about  for  six  weeks  from  village  to  village. 
The  consequence  was  the  stoppage  of  his  pension, 
and  some  years  later,  in  18G1,  on  the  occurrence  of 
some  more  gross  cases  of  kidnaj)ping,  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  new  treaty  making  the  payment  of  the 
pension  depend  on  the  llajah's  good  behaviour,  by 
wh.'ch  term  are  understood  the  right  of  free  trade, 
the  maintenance  of  bridle-paths  leading  to  the 
gorges  of  Thibet,  and  an  assurance  of  protection  to 
European  and  other  travellers. 

The  population  is  a  mixture  of  Sikkims  or 
Lepchas,  Ghoorkas,  Bhootias,  and  Thibetans.  The 
Ghoorkas  are  a  sturdy,  warlike,  and  hardworking 
race.  The  natives,  or  Lepchas,  on  the  contrary,  are 
considered  feeble,  lazy,  and  efleminate. 

The  Lamas  or  Buddhist  monks  form  the  privi- 
leged class,  and  are  exempt  from  forced  labour 
and  all  taxes.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
monasteries  in  the  country,  including  three  great 
Lamasseries^  which  are  held  in  high  veneration  by 
the  worsliippers  of  Buddha. 

Tumlung,  the  Eaj all's  capital,  stands  on  a  high 
mountain,  and  contains  some  massive  buildings, 
such  as  the  Rajah's  palace  and  the  residences  of 
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his  liigli  functionaries,  wliose  'luty  it  is  to  bleed 
the  subjects  of  liis  IIi<,'line.ss  to  the  utmost.  During 
the  rainy  season,  the  Ivajah  and  all  his  officials 
retire  through  tiie  g(jrgesinto  the  valley  of  Chunibi 
in  Thibet. 

The  king  or  Rajah  is,  I  am  told,  a  poor  crea- 
ture, but  he  has  had  the  good  sense  to  send  to 
Darjeeling  an  '  ambassador,'  who  is  a  shrewd  and 
wily  fellow,  and  a  zealous  representative  of  the 
interests  of  China  ratlier  than  of  his  master. 

This  remote  corner  of  the  earth  is  a  world  in 
itself.  But  small  as  it  is,  the  so-called  Independent 
State,  hidden  in  the  gorges  of  the  Himalayas,  may 
be  destined  some  day  perhaps  to  play  an  important 
part.  To  understand  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  place,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the 
two  neighbouring  territories  of  Nepal  and  Jihotan. 

Geographically,  Nepal  is  a  Sikkim  on  a  large 
scale.  On  the  north  stand  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  the  world  ;  between  the  spurs  which  descend 
towards  the  south  are  rich  valleys  ;  and  in  the  dense 
forests  a  host  of  elephants.  These  form  a  lucrative 
source  of  revenue,  for  in  India  every  maharajah  who 
has  a  sense  of  his  own  importance  possesses  a  certain 
number  of  these  animals,  well  painted,  well  gilt,  and 
well  harnessed.    And  it  is  Nepal  that  supplies  them. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Chinese  and  Tartar  origin, 
and  profess  the  doctrine  of  liuddha. 
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The  liistory  of  tliis  ro'.intrv,  wliicli,  in  spite  of 
its  proximity  to  Iiidin,  is  very  little  known,  serves 
to  sliow  liow  far-sprendinLf  ai'e  tlie  inlluenee  and 
f)ower  of  China.  At  tlie  end  of  the  last  eentnry, 
th(;  Nepalese  were  at  war  with  the  Celestial  lMn])ire. 
A  Chinese  army  passed  through  the  defiles,  l(i,()00 
feet  hi<:h,  that  is  to  say  tlie  hi^jfliest  in  the  world, 
encamped  some  twenty  miles  from  Kathmandu,  the 
capital  of  the  conntry,  and  forced  tlie  Xepalese  to 
conclnde  an  i«xn()minions  peace.  In  1814  hostilities 
broke  out  betweiMi  tliese  mountaineers  and  the 
Company's  troops,  who  advanced  to  within  three 
days'  inarch  of  tlie  capital.  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded, but  the  Xepalese  Kajah  accepted  neither 
L^uirantee  nor  pension,  and  his  country  remained 
independent.  With  a  few  excepti(ms,  the  frontiers 
are  to  this  day  absolutely  closed  against  Europeans. 
The  sole  concession  made  was  to  admit  a  Resident 
of  the  Viceroy  to  the  court  at  Kathmandu.  This 
official'  and  his  physician  are  the  only  Europeans 
authorised  to  reside  on  Nepalese  territory,  and  even 
tliey  are  forbidden  to  pass  beyond  a  very  limited 
radius  round  the  bungalow  they  occupy,  while  a 
strict  watch  is  kept  upon  them,  from  the  moment 
they  stir  out  of  doors.  I  asked  how  officials  are 
found  to  consent  to  fill  this  position.  The  answer 
given  me  was  tliat  the  climate  is  delightful,  espe- 
cially during  the  hot  season,  so  terribly  unhealthy 
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in  tlie  plains  of  India,  and  tliat  in  winter  tlio 
liosidcnt  can  jfo  lor  two  months  to  Cal"Utta  oi- 
elscwlierc,  in  addition  to  wldc^li  there  is  the  interest 
attacliin^  to  11  post  of  this  ini|)ortance,  the  excep- 
tionally hi<?h  salary,  and  the  prospect  of  promotion. 
Bhotan  in  its  «reographical  features  diflers  little 
from  Sikkim  and  Nepal.     People  boast  of  the  pic- 
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governed  by  the  Del)  Kajah,  or  tem])oral  ruler, 
and  the  Dharm  Iiajah,  who  is  the  spiritual  head, 
and,  what  is  more,  an  incarnation  of  the  deity — 
an  attribute  which  has  not,  however,  ])revented 
him  receivin;:f,  since  IS^jO,  in  common  with  his  col- 
league the  Deb,  a  substantial  allowance^  from  the 
Indian  Government. 


Darjeeliui/. — Alas,  alas,  the  fog  !  At  luncheon, 
some  charming  young  ladies  assure  me,  for  my  con- 
solation, that  at  this  season  the  '  snows,'  in  other 
words  Kinchinjunga,  are  never  visible.  '  You  must 
give  them  up  for  lost,'  they  say.  The  mountains 
of  the  Caucasus  played  me  the  same  trick,  but  one 
day  suddenly  they  did  condescend,  though,  it  is 
true,  for  only  half  an  hour,  to  unfold  before  me  the 

'  Beginning  at  2,;'500Z.,  and  rising  gradually  to  a  maximnm  of 
5,000Z.  It  was  given  him  in  return  for  his  cession  of  the  eighteen 
Dwars  of  Bengal  and  Assam. 
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cliarins  of  tlicir  stern  loveliness.  So  I  shall  not 
despair. 

Darjceling  is  situated  on  tlie  broken  edges  of  an 
immense  gorge.  Soiitliward  the  heights  crowned 
by  the  military  sanatorium  conceal  from  it  tlie 
])lain  of  the  Ganges.  All  around  rise  other  moun- 
tains, almost  bare.  Kinchinjunga,  wlien  pleased  to 
sliow  itself,  occupies  tlie  entire  prospect  on  the 
north. 

After  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wace,  the  Vice- 
Superintendent,  I  take  a  walk  alone  in  the  environs 
of  tlie  town.  Nothing  but  clouds,  above,  around, 
and  below  ;  they  come  and  go,  and,  what  strikes 
me  as  a  novelty,  shift  their  places  in  vertical  lines. 
At  my  feet  lies  the  open  gorge,  but  a  layer  of  thick 
vapour  entirely  fdls  it.  A  little  Buddhist  temple, 
poised  on  the  side  of  the  declivity,  seems  to  be 
floating  on  the  surface  of  a  lake.  But  see !  a 
straight  white  colunni  rises  slowly  from  the  gulf 
beneath,  envelops  for  a  moment  the  temple,  ascends 
to  the  level  where  I  am  standing,  passes  by  me,  and 
spreads  out  overhead  in  the  form  of  a  canop3\  No- 
thing now  prevents  the  eye  from  plunging  down 
into  the  chasm,  and  scanning  the  fissures  of  th\? 
ground.  At  other  times,  when  momentary  rays  of 
sunlight  pierce  through  tlie  chaos  of  clouds  and 
rocks,  the  scattered  villas  and  gnrdens,  which  to- 
gether form  the  cluster  called  Darjeeling,  just  now 
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liidden  imclcr  a  con  fused  mass  of  mist,  are  suddenly 
lit  up  in  all  their  beauty.  What  a  charminj;  sur- 
prise !  Beautiful  and  poetical  Parjeeling  rises  in 
stages  on  the  spurs  of  a  ridge  projecting  into  the 
cforfje :  it  climbs  from  terrace  to  terrace  ;  but  all 
these  terraces  are  suspended  between  the  sky  and 
the  chasm.  From  the  houses  on  the  top  I  look 
down  into  the  courtyard  of  my  hotel,  and  from  my 
windows  I  command  the  public  square,  shaded  by 
trees,  the  great  Hindoo  temple,  and  in  another 
direction  a  sanatorium,  which  resembles  the  'man- 
sions '  of  Grosvenor  Gardens  or  the  Alexandra 
Hotel.  And  on  all  the  neighbouring  heights  are 
seen  houses  and  bungalows  surrounded  by  gardens, 
connected  by  roads  that  follow  the  windings  of  the 
mountain.  There  is  an  air  of  prosperity  and  com- 
fort about  this  favoured  spot. 

In  the  later  hours  of  the  afternoon,  these  roads 
are  filled  with  men  and  women  on  horseback,  ladies 
carried  in  '  dandies '  and  people  on  foot,  for  here 
the  Anglo-Indian  is  not  above  using  his  legs. 

Alongside  of  this  fashionable  company  jostle 
Ghoorkas,  Lepchas,  and  Thibetans,  all  of  whom 
are  more  or  less  of  the  Tartar  or  Chinese  type,  and 
have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  few  Hin- 
doos brought  hither  by  their  English  masters.  The 
Ghoorkas,  or  Nepalese,  are  men  of  middle  or  small 
stature,  wnth  square  shoulders  and  well-developed 
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muscles.  A  large  fur  cap  on  their  lieads  with  the 
edges  turned  up,  dressed  hke  the  Tartars  I  have 
seen  in  China,  and  armed  with  a  big  stick,  their 
appearance  carried  my  thoughts  beyond  the  Hima- 
layas, to  the  regions  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Great 
Wall  of  China.  Men  of  quality  wear  the  Chinese 
costume,  but  without  the  pigtail ;  their  cloaks  and 
trousers  seem  to  have  been  made  by  tailors  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  Women  are  seen  in  great  num- 
bers ;  they  are  not  veiled,  and  are  remarkal)le  for 
their  freedom  of  manner.  Tlie  peo})le  of  Tartar 
race,  with  fiat  noses,  big  broad  faces  and  mouths, 
the  fleshy  lips  of  which  discover  a  long  row  of 
teeth  worthy  of  a  shark,  never  cease  lauirhintr.  It 
is  a  noisy  laugh  that  does  me  good  to  hear,  for  I 
could  never  accustom  myself  to  the  melancholy 
and  scowling  look  of  the  Hindoos. 

Before  a  spacious  tent  roofed  with  felt,  I  was 
introduced  to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  was  living 
there  with  her  five  legitimate  husbands. 

In  short,  the  day  ])assed  very  pleasantly ;  only 
one  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  my  happiness  : 
Kiuchinjunga. 


About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  awoke 
with  a  start.  Mr.  Doyle,  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel,  rushed  into  my  room,  to  take  me  out  on  the 
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verandali.  It  was  still  dark,  but  in  front  of  us, 
to  the  north,  shines  a  vision  in  the  skies.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  tlie  sea  lashed  by  a  storm ;  oiu" 
enormous  billow  risinLj  ]n<j]\  above  the  rest :  con 
ceive  this  furious  ocean  suddenly  turned  into  stone, 
or  rather  into  a  sea  of  ice  covered  with  snow,  suf- 
fused with  rosy  tints,  and  dotted  with  purple 
shadows.  This  phantom  filled  all  the  northei'u 
horizon  ;  it  was  Kinchinjunga. 


At  eiiiht  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  start  for  the 
banks  of  the  Runjeet.  I  am  anxious  to  see  and, 
if  possible,  to  pass  the  extreme  frontier  of  British 
India  on  the  side  of  Thibet.  This  frontier  is 
formed  by  the  river  Runjeet.  The  famous  Cane 
Bridge,  which  in  reality  is  constructed  of  bamboo 
stems,  affords  the  oidy  means  of  communication 
between  the  two  largest  empires  of  the  world, 
China  and  the  Brit'sh  Empire.  This  bridge,  from 
what  I  hear,  is  practicable  only  for  natives  oi- 
rope-dancers.  But  no  matter,  I  shall  see  for  my- 
self what  it  is  like. 

Mr.  Wacc,  being  on  the  eve  of  leaving  and 
overwhelmed  with  business,  is  unable  to  accom- 
pany me.  The  excursion  requires  trusty  -^oolies, 
that  is  to  saj%  porters  who  will  not  make  use  of 
their  opportunity  to  escape    to   the    Independent 
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tcri'itoiy.  To  insure  tlicir  (idclit}  one  must  take 
otlier  uien  Avitli  tlieni  wlioseautliority  tliey  respect ; 
and  tlie  Superintendent  kindly  supplies  me  for 
this  ]nir])<)se  Avitli  two  native  ordei'lies. 

The  ])r()blein  I  have  to  solve  is  this  :  how  to 
descend  by  a  path,  ])recipitous,  but  in  perfect 
repair,  into  the  huge  chasm,  5,000  feet  in  depth, 
which  I  have  mentioned  above.  This  done,  you 
come  to  the  banks  of  the  Eunjeet,  the  river  that 
separates  India  from  Chinese  Sikkim.  The  sliortest 
])ossible  halt  must  be  made  there,  on  account  of  the 
])oisonous  atmosphere  that  ])revails  in  all  the  gorges 
of  the  Himalayas.  A  night  spent  in  these  regions 
might  prove  fatal.  And  lastly,  there  remains  the 
i2reat  cfymnastic  feat  of  crossing  tlie  river  on  the 
famous  bridge,  which  is  merely  a  kind  of  ribbon  of 
l)amboo  stems  suspended  from  tre^s  on  each  side  of 
the  stream. 

My  '  dandy  '  does  not  look  very  comfortable. 
The  porters,  eight  coolies,  who  take  turns  at 
sliort  intervals,  the  two  orderlies  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  my  Portuguese  boy  on  horseback, 
form  the  little  caravan.  My  faithful  Checco 
prefers  the  comforts  of  the  hotel.  The  day  is 
splendid,  the  air  cool  and  invigorating.  Before  us 
spreads  the  summit  of  Kinchinjunga,  towering  to 
a  stupendous  height  against  an  azure  sky.  But 
soon  this  vision  disappears  behind  the  risint?  of  the 
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ground. 


To  get  down  to  tlie  bed  of  the  Runjcet, 
wliicli    flows,  as   I   Inive    said,   5,000   feet   below^ 
Darjeeling,  we  have  eleven  miles  to  go,  counting 
tlie  zigzags  of  the  road.     The  path,  which  in  some 
places  is  extremely  steep,  leads  us  iirst  to  the  little 
Buddhist  temple  I  spoke  of — which   is  now  enfete^ 
to  judge  from  the  flags  which  are    floating  from 
the  toj)  of  a  nundjer  of  small  i)ol':^s — then  passes 
below    the    last    English    bungalows    perched    on 
knolls ;   and    after   traversing   some    tea  and  cin- 
chona  plantations,   finally   enters    the   forest.     A 
labyrinth  of  valleys  and  gorges   is    open    at  our 
feet ;    but    some    patches   of    mist    conceal   them 
from  view   and   give  them   the  appearance  of  so 
many  lakes.     Here  and   there  columns  of  vapour 
rise  from  the  depths  and  envelop  us.     But  soor. 
the    early    morning's    breeze    rends    these    veils 
asunder,   and   reveals    a   scene    of  sublime  gran- 
deur.    The  eye  now  })lunges  down  among  preci- 
pices, the  bottom  of  which  is  still  invisible,  and 
now,   passing  from    slope   to  slope,  looks   up    to 
the  skies  above.     Around  us  is  the  forest ;  dark 
irreen  near  us,  fjreenish  blue  farther  off,  and  litdit 
blue  on  the  summits,  according   to  the  distance 
and  the  varying  intensity  of  the  light.     The  path 
bein£f  nothino'  but  a  succession  of  curves,  the  view 
changes  every  moment,   and  finally  tlie   traveller 
completely  loses  his  reckoning.     It    is  impc^ssible 
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to  take  one's  bearings.  There  are  few  precipitous 
rocks,  tlicy  are  not  natural  walls,  but  steeply  in- 
clined planes.  Looking  back,  I  sec  some  white 
specks  which  seem  to  rise  as  we  descend.  They 
are  the  small  houses  near  which  we  have  just 
passed  ;  the  cottages  where  the  owners  of  the  tea- 
])lantations  reside.  The  plants  are  low,  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  and  arranged  in  chequers.  In  the 
middle  of  the  '  tea-garden '  stands  the  bungalow, 
a  syjnbol  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  enterprise, 
courage,  perseverance,  and  love  of  comfort.  We 
cross  also  some  quinine  plantations.  This  plant, 
well  known  to  me  from  my  travels  in  Java,  has  a 
certain  stiff,  pompous,  magnificent  look.  We  saw 
some  fine  specimens  at  the  very  roadside.  Mingled 
at  first  with  magnolias,  oaks,  and  chestnut  trees, 
and  farther  down  Avith  the  Alsophila  (jigantea,  or 
tree-fern,  and  other  giants  of  the  virgin  forest,  they 
seemad  to  look  as  if  they  found  the  company  rather 
too  mixed  for  their  taste. 

I  don't  like  mv  'dandy'  at  all.  The  seat  is  un- 
comfortable,  and  the  jerking  motion  given  to  it  by 
the  steps  of  the  porters  very  tiresome.  I  am  also 
closer  to  the  coolies  than  I  like.  These  Lepchas 
have  a  weak  appearance.  They  are  clothed  in  rags, 
and  the  expression  of  their  faces  is  unpleasant.  What 
a  contrast  to  their  brethren  in  Japan,  stark  naked, 
except  the  riband  round  their  loins,  but  very  clean 
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and  prettily  tattooed,  witli  tiny  liaiids  and  feet,  and 
always  lauglung,  clieerful,  and  civil !  The  Lepchas 
also  smile,  but  only  amon^  themselves,  when  they 
relieve  each  other ;  for  the  European  they  have 
nothing  but  sour,  if  not  insolent  looks.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  all  the  men  and  women  we  meet. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Lepchas  is  the 
enormous  size  of  their  calves.  The  men  will 
scarcely  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Ghoorkas  and 
Thibetans. 

After  a  descent  of  two  hours,  the  whole  time 
at  a  quick  pace,  the  sound  of  running  water 
strikes  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  It  is  the  little  Run- 
jcet.  Another  hour,  and  I  step  down  on  the  right 
shore  of  the  great  Runjeet,  a  torrent  which  rolls 
its  clear  waters  between  wooded  banks.  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  Traun  below  Ischl,  and  seems  to 
be  about  as  broad.  The  famous  bridiie  is  de- 
stroyed,  having  been  SAvept  away  by  the  last  flood  : 
we  see  the  remains  of  it  hanj^injr  from  the  trees. 
And  to  think  that  this  is  the  only  means  of  com- 
iuunication  between  two  Empires  !  Not  a  post,  not 
a  house,  not  a  sentry-box  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
British  bank;  the  custody  of  the  Indian  empire 
is  left  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 

On  the  other  side,  on  the  Independent  or  Chinese 
territory,  stands  a  group  of  bamboo  huts,  called 
Runjeet-bazaar.     There  it  is  that  travellers  from 
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Thibet,  after  liavino-  traversed  tlie  lofty  passes, 
renew  their  stock  of  provisions. 

The  lieat  in  tliis  L'orL^e.  coin)le(l  witli  tlie  tliick 
air  tliat  one  breatlies  liere — fatal  to  stran<,'ers, 
but  v;hicli  tlie  inhabitants  of  these  passes  camiot 
chan<je  without  danixer  for  a  l)etter  climate — 
seemed  to  me  intolerable.  I  don't  think  I  am  ex- 
ajfgerating  in  comparing  the  temperature  to  that  of 
a  furnace.  The  bridge,  as  I  liave  said,  was  broken, 
and,  even  were  it  not,  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  cross  it,  even  on  all  fours.  The  only  re- 
source left  was  a  little  boat,  which  was  moored  to 
the  opposite  bank.  My  Goanese  servant  hazarded 
some  remarks.  He  had  frequently  been  with 
travellers  to  Darjeeling,  but  only  once  here,  and 
his  master  had  no  idea  of  crossing  the  river.  He 
put  on  a  pitiful  look,  raised  his  hand  to  his  throat, 
and,  with  an  accompanying  pantomimic  gesture, 
repeated  the  words  :  '  People  not  goody  ;  bady, 
bady.'  At  last  I  induced  him  to  accompany  me. 
My  coolies  Avere  recommended  to  the  particular 
vigilance  of  the  two  orderlies  ;  the  boat  was  hailed, 
and,  not  without  experiencing  the  inward  satisfac- 
tion of  a  hero  who  is  storming  the  bi-each,  I  ordered 
the  boatman  to  quit  the  shore.     Jacta  est  alea. 

A  couple  of  strokes,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
strong  stream,  sufficed  to  land  us  on  the  opposite 
bank,  where   we   had    to   clamber  painfully  over 
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l«'ir<j^e  boulders  l^'lure  reaching  tlie  liainlet.  A 
dozen  men,  in  Tartar  di'ess,  eyed  nie  all  over  witln.>ul 
saying  a  word,  and  sonieAvonien  ran  up  and  stared 
at  ine  witli  curiosity.  Men,  Avonien,  and  childreu 
liad  a  niiseral)le  look.  I  made  a  little  sketch  of  the 
spot,  and,  proud  of  my  exploit,  returned  to  lij-itish 
territory,  where,  after  counting  my  eight  coolies, 
r  Iiad  the  satisi'action  of  knowing  tluit  none  of  them 
Iiad  deserted.  The  two  orderlies  i»*ave  me  to  under- 
«tand  that  this  miracle  was  due  to  their  services. 
After  having  lunch  on  the  grass,  I  stepped  into  the 
'dandy'  again,  thorouglily  pleased  and  a  little  [)rou(l 
of  having  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  tlie  Kajah  <>f 
Sikkhn,  the  feudatory  pi-iiu.*e  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  the  joint  ruler  with  the  Dalai-Lama,  and 
who,  in  his  own  o})inion,  includes  the  Anglo-Indian 
Empire  among  his  tributaries.  Without  compar- 
ing myself  to  Cook,  or  Dumont  d'Urville,  or  other 
illustrious  explorers,  I  could  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  what  I  had  just  accomplished  was  no 
small  feat  for  a  dilettante.  Had  I  not  risked  being 
l)ut  into  a  cage  like  Dr.  Hooker  and  his  friend  the 
supei'hitendent  ?  These  flattering  reflections  tended 
somewhat  to  shorten  the  live  hours  of  '  dandy,'  and 
made  me  endure  with  resignation  the  un})leasant 
proximity  of  my  porters,  ncnv  panting  and  per- 
spiring, to  say  nothing  of  sundry  small  bruises,  the 
inevita])le  result  of  this  kind  of  locomotion. 
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Tt  was  tliL'  '(li'ivino-oiit '  liour  at  Darit'i'liiiL*  wlieii 
1  I'etunicd.  A  young  and  veiy  fasliionablo  lady, 
wlioni  1  liad  niL't  somewhere,  at  tlie  Nizam's  fetes 
at  Tlyderal)a(l  or  in  the  dniwiiig-rooms  at  ]iombtiy, 
stopped  lier  '  dandy  '  to  talk  to  me.  I  conl'ess  my 
weakness;  it  completely  got  the  better  of  me,  and 
I  said  to  her  point-blank,  '  I  have  been  to  theltun- 
Jcet  and  crossed  it.'  I  had  expected  an  exclama- 
tion ofsvirpi'ise.  'Isn't it  delightful?' was  the  rei)ly. 
'  Mamma  and  I  went  there  last  year.'  I  was  dumb- 
fnunded.  And  Cook,  and  D'Urville !  may  their 
shades  pardt)n  my  presumption  !  I  cut  short  the 
conversation,  I  fear,  a  little  abruptly  ;  and  crest- 
I'allcn  and  discomfited,  with  limbs  shaken  by  eight 
liours  of '  dandy,'  I  returned  to  my  hotel. 


Kincliinjunga — is  it,  will  it  ever  be  visible  ? 
At  our  small  but  select  table  dltote^  this  is  an 
inexhaustible  tojnc  of  conversation.  The  giant's 
name  being  somewhat  long,  it  is  simply  called  the 
*•  snows.'  All  this  morniug  the  snows  condescend 
to  be  seen  and  admired.  And  what  a  sight  it  is  ! 
At  noon  they  are  hidden  behind  a  curtain  of  mist 
azure  blue  as  the  sky  itself.  The  giant  has  dis- 
ai)i)eared,  leaving  the  firmament  in  its  place.  You 
look  for  it  in  vain,  for  it  is  there  no  longer. 
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1  take  a  stroll  aUmc  on  the  'drivo,'  wliich  tiii.^ 
ul'tenioon  is  full  of  life,  and,  after  walking  alonu'  tin- 
,L^ardcn  of  (tovernnK'nt  House,  turn  into  a  lonely 
path  leadinii'  to  the  cemetery.  Ft  is  an  ideal  Cani])o 
^^anto.  'J'he  tombs  stand  at  intervals  on  terraces 
that  seem  to  overhanji  (he  sides  of  the  mountain, 
hiji'h  above  the  deep  jjorL^e  the  bottom  of  which  1 
have  never  vet  succeeded  in  seeing.  The  inscriiJ- 
tions  on  the  tond)stones  neai'ly  always  re])eat  the 
same  story :  a  mother  laments  her  baby  taken 
irom  her  by  the  (dimate  of  the  plains  ;  a  younu 
civilian  or  a  vonnii  oflicer  fallen  a  victim  to  dutv, 
from  breathing-  too  long  the  i)estilential  air  of  the 
cantonments.  J3ut  I  was  lookino:  foratond)  which, 
alas !  I  have  failed  to  find.  Night  came  n})on  me 
unawares,  and  I  had  to  quit  the  sad  spot  without 
attaining  the  object  of  my  search. 

Alexandre  Csoma  de  Kiiriis  left  Hungary,  his 
native  country,  when  quite  young.  Destitute  of 
means,  but  impelled  by  the  thirst  for  science,  he 
travelled  on  foot  through  Syria  and  Persia,  crossed 
Afghanistan,  and  penetrated  l)y  this  route,  then 
closed  against  Europeans,  into  the  Thibetan  pro- 
vince of  Ladak.  His  object  was  to  study  the  lan- 
guages of  the  various  countries.  His  poverty 
disarmed  all  suspicion,  and  he  obtained  admittance 
hito  some  of  the  Lamasseries,  where  he  spent  three 
years  of  his  life.     For  a  whole  winter  he  shut  hini- 
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sclfupwitli  a  hr.'iliiiKin  in  a  room  only  nine  iV'i't, 
H([uare  without  lire  or  I'urniture.  J^oinc  agents  of 
the  (jovi'i'uor-Ooiioral  of  IiuHa,  then  rcsidin*^  in  tlio 
rimjaiib,  witli  a  just  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
this  younjx  IFun^jtarian  sdmut^  iniluccd  liim,  not 
without  some  difliculty,  to  accept  a  small  pension 
of  lifty  ru[)ees  a  month,  assijjrned  to  him  by 
the  Goverjioi'-Genoral,  at  their  instance.  It  was 
known  afterwards  that  half  of  this  sum  sufficed  to 
])rovi(le  for  his  personal  wants,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder was  spent  in  l)uyin<(  rare  and  precious 
manuscripts.  And  such  was  his  delicacy  of  cha- 
racter that  he  (H)nsidered  his  acquisitions  as  the 
property  of  the  Indian  Government.  His  pride, 
his  unselfishness,  his  contempt  for  the  comforts  of 
life,  excited  the  admii'ation  and  often  the  despaii* 
of  his  English  fi'iends,  who,  seeing  him  in  this  de- 
stitute plight,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  persuade 
him  to  accept  assistance.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that,  separated  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  civilised  world,  constantly  exposed  to  ex- 
treme privation,  living  in  familiar  feUowship  with 
his  Brahman,  and  afterwards  quite  alone  with  the 
'  bonzes '  of  his  monastery,  he  compiled  his  famous 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Thibetan  language. 
The  Indian  Government  had  tie  works  of  this 
])ioneer  of  science  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
!5tate,  and  continued  to  pay  him  his  small  pension  ; 
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and  the  Asiatic  Hociety  of  Calciilta  admitted  him 
to  tlicir  body  in  18)>4  as  an  honorary  nuMnlu'r. 

In  184'2  he  nndcrtook  anolhiT  journey  into 
Thibet,  this  time  with  tin;  intention  ot'  ^'oinj^  to 
Lassji,  the  enpital  of  the-  Dahu-Lanui,  wliithei",  if  1 
liave  been  ri^ditly  informed,  no  European  l)ut  the 
Abbe  Hue  and  his  comjianion  Iiad  ever  penetrated. 
lie  left  Calcutta  at  thi'  be<»iunini'-  of  the  hot  season, 
ci'ossed  the  plains  of  the  (iant,'es,  [)robal)ly  on  foot, 
and  (!aujTht  in  one  of  the  ;^orges  of  the  llinndayas 
the  germs  of  the  fever  whicli  carried  him  oil' 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Darjeelin^-.  The  monu- 
ment erected  above  his  grave  at  the  cost  of  the 
Indian  Govermnent  was  restoretl  last  year  by  ordei- 
of  the  Viceroy. 

A  h.ero  and  a  martyr  of  science,  Csoma  de 
Koriis  bore  on  his  brow  the  stamp  of  the  sacred 
iire  which  consumed  him.  But  that  powerfully 
modelled  head  rested  on  a  small  and  frail  bodv, 
clothed  usually  in  humble  garb.  His  name  is  still 
revered  in  the  literary  world  of  Calcutta,  but  he  is 
less  known  by  the  European  public,  and  nniny  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  are  probably  not  aware  that 
<m  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  rest  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  i>lories  of  Huii'jai'y.-'' 
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-  Since  my  return  to  Europe  I  liave  seen  a  bio^'raphy  ul'  this 
savant,  published  in  London  by  Triibiicr,  lyy.>. 
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Tlie  sun  is  scarce!)'  up,  and  already  tlie  bearers 
of  my  'dandy'  arc  climbing  the  heights  of  Jallapaliar. 
I  take  a  last  look  at  tlie  'snows,'  which  now  look 
like  a  white  ribbon  floating  midway  in  the  vault 
of  lieaven.  A  little  later  we  reach  the  railway- 
station,  Avliere  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  director  of  the 
Company,  is  waiting  for  me.  We  are  going  to 
be  conveyed  in  a  trolly  down  the  incline  to 
Ivurseong  station,  where  I  shall  find  my  servants 
and  luggage.  Our  weight  supplies  the  necessary 
motive  force,  and  when  the  light  vehicle  seems 
likely  to  run  away,  especially  at  the  curves,  my 
guide  immediately  checks  its  pace.  A  speed  of 
sixteen  miles  an  hour,  that  of  a  horse  at  full  gallop, 
is  considered  enough.  Nothin«j  can  be  more 
])leasant  in  these  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
in  tlie  fresh  and  exhilaratini?  air  of  the  hijjh  moun- 
tains.  Before  us  sjireads  the  plain,  now  flooded 
with  liuht.  The  Maliananda  and  Tista  show  like 
shining  streaks,  blue  as  the  sky  above,  on  the 
yellow  curtain  which  gradually  lowers  as  we 
descend. 

Close  by  the  station,  Mr.  Daniell  and  his  part- 
ner are  waitinfj  for  us  in  the  frlariniz  sun  to  take  us 
to  their  large  tea-plantatiori  called  Singell.  The 
'garden'  runs  down  the  sloiies  of  a  deep  glen,  at 
tlie  bottom  of  which  is  seen  the  now  dried-up  bed 
of  the  river  Balasoo.     Westward,  and  quite  near 
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IIS,  rise  the  giant  mountains  ofXepal ;  we  are  only 
nineteen  miles  from  tlie  frontier. 


Notwitlistandino-     tlie     law     proliibit 


niix     any 


Nepalese  from  leaving  his  country,  Xepal  supplies 
the  English  planters  with  most  of  tlieir  hands.  A 
labourer  here  wts  three  times  as  much  in  wa<j' 


es 

as  he  earns  at  home,  which  explains  the  large 
periodical  immigration  of  Ghoorkas  into  British 
Sikkim.  Having  reaped  their  harvest,  these  men 
return  home  with  their  savini^s.  'J'heir  difficulty 
is  to  pass  the  frontier  near  a  little  fort  connnanded 
by  a  Nepalese  officer.  na})pily  this  olficer  is  a  good 
fellow  ;  he  know^s  how  to  sliiit  his  eyes,  but  not 
close  enough  to  be  unaware  of  the  profits  which  his 
Eufjlish  neis2:hbours  derive  from  their  aardens.  He 
also  is  a  tea-planter  after  his  fashion,  and  every 
Ghoorka  on  his  way  home  is  glad  enough  before 
continuing  his  journey  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  Com- 
mandant for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Daniell  showed  and  explained  to  me  the 
very  simple  and  practical  arrangements  for  gathering 
the  crop,  and  preparing  and  packing  the  leaves. 

Tea-growing  in  British  Sikkim  has  been  greatly 
developed  ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  a  larger  market. 
Hitherto  its  export  to  Thibet,  through  the  high 
passes  of  Chinese  Sikkim,  has  been  wholly  pre- 
vented by  the  opposition  of  the  Lamas  and  the 
authorities   at   Lassa.     The   Thibetan,   or   rather 
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Chinese,  tea  iinjxnied  tliitlier  is  inferior  to  that  of 
^ikkim,  and   is   also  dearer.     Tlie  Indian  Govern- 
ment lias  frequently  attempted,  by  means  of  diplo- 
macy, to   have    these   restrictions   removed;   but 
hitlierto  the  neiiotiations  with  the  Tsunoli-Yamen 
at  Pekin  have  proved  abortive.     As  a  rule,  Thibet 
is  shut  against  Euro])eau  travellers  on  the  Sikkim 
side.     Some  adventurous  persons  have  attempted 
to  enter  it,  but  the  Rajah's  '  ambassador '  at  Dar- 
jeeling,  always  informed  in  good  time  of  their  de- 
signs, has  never  failed  to  give  notice  to  the  officer 
commanding    the   most  advanced  outpost    of  the 
])asses.    This  personage  received  the  travellers  with 
])erfect  politeness,  expressing  his  regret  that  duty 
com])elled  him  to  prevent   their  entry,  and   pro- 
ducing as  his  authority  a  placard  forbidding  him 
to  allow  white  barbarians  to  pass.     If  he  disobeys 
these  orders,  he  wall  have  his  head  cut  off.     '  You 
will  not  like,  I  am   sure,'  says  the  amiable  officer, 
'  to  expose  me  to  this  sad  fate.'     This  is  a  polite 
way  of  intimating  to   the  travellers  what  would 
happen  to  themselves   if  they  attempted  to  force 
their  way  past ;  and  so  they  have  always  retraced 
tlieir    steps,    and    Lassa    remains   inaccessible   to 
Europeans. 

On  its  western  frontiers,  the  isolation  of  Thibet 
is  less  complete.  There  is  a  fairh^  important  inter- 
change of  products  between  the  province  of  Ladak 
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and  the  Punjaub,  tliroiiuli  Casliniore.  But  this 
traffic  is  conducted  by  native  caravans.  Europeans 
wlio  souglit  to  i)enetrate  into  Tliibet  would  run 
.^erious  risks,  at  any  rate  the  risk  of  being  sent 
back  to  India. 


We  have  quitted  the  magnificent  forests  of 
cliestnut-trees  wliicli  clothe  the  heights  near  Dar- 
jeeling.  As  the  tramway  descends,  the  buoyant  air 
of  the  aerial  regions  where  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  stavinir  for  some  days  is  succeeded 
by  a  more  and  more  stifling  heat. 

Towards  evening,  after  running  quickly  through 
a  forest  of  Sal,  the  tramway  enters  the  station  of 
Siligoori,  on  the  frontier  of  Bengal. 

Early  the  next  day  we  cross  the  Ganges.  This 
river  is  really  magnificent.  And  yet  it  rolls  its 
waters  through  an  apparently  boundless  and  com  - 
pletely  parched  plain.  Whence,  then,  that  feeling 
of  enthusiasm  which  few  travellers  can  resist  ? 
Is  it  because  one  looks  at  things  not  simply 
with  the  eyes,  but  also  with  the  mind,  and  because 
the  ideas  and  recollections  aroused  by  tlie  sitdit 
of  a  particular  object  enhance  or  dimhiish  its 
value  ? 

The  villages  of  the  district  we  are  passing 
through    this  morning   are  mere  groups   of  huts, 
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occiipyiniL*'  siiuill  liill(j(;ks  in  the  iiiiddle  of  tlie 
plain.  The  dwelhngs  are  all  protected  by  a  liood 
of  tliatch.  Here  apparently  is  tlie  origin  of  tlie 
Iiooded  window  wlii(;li  lias  b'^come  so  essential  and 
f-o  curious  an  element  of  Hindoo  architecture.^ 
At  midday  I  am  back  at  Calcutta. 

^  See  p.  70. 
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BENGAL. 
From  March  28  to  April  9. 

Calcutta     The  dull  season     Statue,  of  great  men-Pon.licherry- 
Ce3 Ion-Departure  lor  Australia-Political  survey. 

Calcutta.— The  premature  arrival  of  tlie  heat 
has  liastened  the  beginning  of  tJie  dull  season 
May.air  and  Belgravia  have  drawn  down  their 
blinds,  and  everyone  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be  at 
Goodwood.  The  friends  you  meet  in  tlie  streets 
look  ashamed  to  be  seen  there,  caught  thus  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  flxshion,  and  hasten 
to  account  for  their  presence  by  tellincr  you  they 
are  merely  passers  through  town,  arrived  yesterday 
and  off  again  to-morrow. 

This  is  the  case  witli  Calcutta.  The  city  of 
palaces  is  taking  its  siesta.  Government  House  is 
closed ;  the  Viceroy  has  gone  to  Simla,  takincx 
with    him    his  court  and  staff,  preceded   and  fof- 


lowed    by    the    heads   and   clerks  of 
departments.      Persons     not     bel 
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Supreme  Government,  and  consequently  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  honours  and  pleasures  of  Simla, 
fro  to  Darjeeling,  tlie  head-quarters  of  tlie  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  tlie  ofTicjial  world  of  the 
Benp^al  Presidencv.  Calcutta  at  this  moment  is 
therefore  deserted  ;  only  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
ihfallibil  (/mstizia,  are  still  sittin<x.  Hence  I  am 
indebted  for  hospitality  to  a  lawyer,  the  amiable 
Mr.  Justice  Cunningham  of  the  High  Court ;  and 
at  his  house  I  had  the  advantajxe  of  makinfj  the 
acquaintance  of  several  men  of  distinction,  w^hose 
duties  still  detained  them  in  this  furnace — Mr. 
Rivers  Thompson,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal ;  General  Wilkinson,  commanding  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Presidencj'- ;  Mr.  Tawnay,  President  of 
Calcutta  University,  a  great  Sanskrit  scholar  ;  Mgr. 
Goetlan,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop ;  Sir 
Richard  Garth,  the  Cliief  Justice,  and  others. 
Here,  as  in  our  European  capitals,  the  dull  season 
sometimes  provides  pleasant  surprises.  Y'ni  meet 
on  a  really  intimate  footing  people  wnom  for 
months  you  have  been  jostling  against  in  a  fashion- 
nble  crowd.  Your  intimacy  was  then  limited  to  a 
shake  of  the  hand  and  the  exchange  of  a  few 
commonplaces  ;  now  you  have  time  to  know  and 
appreciate  one  another.  For  me  they  were  all 
new  and,  considering  the  period  of  the  year,  un- 
expected acquaintances.     It  was  a  piece  of  good 
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fortune,  due  to  cluince  and  tlie  kindness  of  my 
host,  but  apart  from  tliese  aL^reeable  meetings, 
and  save  for  the  few  carriaires  that  still  appeared 
in  the  evenings  to  enliven  the  drive  on  the  Maidan. 
the  town  seemed  jdunged  into  sleep. 

However,  awake  or  asleep,  Calcutta  seen  from 
llowrah,  the  site  of  the  railway-station,  on  the  left 
bank  of  tbe  Iloogly,  is  tranquil,  nonchalant,  mag- 
nificent. This  favoural)le  impression  is  not  lost  on 
entering  the  city.  The  houses  you  see  there,  be- 
longing to  officials  and  merchants,  are  not  all 
palaces  ;  they  remind  you  of  Italian  villas,  the 
more  so  from  the  abundance  of  trees  and  gardens. 

Government  House,  the  interior  of  whi^h  I  did 
not  see,  is  an  enormous  palace  in  the  so-called 
Classic  style.  It  is  a  work  of  this  century,  and 
bears  the  stamj)  of  modern  taste.  There  may  be 
diflerences  of  opinion  as  to  the  artistic  merit  of  the 
architecture,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  a  Hindoo 
passing  by  this  imposing  building  cannot  help 
saying  to  himself  that  a  '  very  big  swell '  lives 
there.  In  this  resjject  the  architect  has  attained 
his  object.  There  are  other  striking  edifices,  such 
as  the  Town  Hall,  in  the  Doric  stvle,  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  inhabitants,  also  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century;  the  Bengal  Council  House, 
and  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  most  recent  of 
the  public  buildings,  opened  about  ten  years  ago. 
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I  like  the  Maidaii,  with  its  esphmade  and  tlio 
fjardens  coiitainini;  tlie  pagoda  imported  from 
Burmah,  wliicli  makes  a  pretty  ornament ;  and  I 
am  pleased  also  witli  the  statues  of  Anglo-Indian 
celebrities,  which  are  scattered  about  the  drives. 
Passim^  beneath  the  statue  of  tlie  "reat  Lord  Law- 
rence,  I  recooiiise  in  that  handsome  bent  head,  in 
bron'/e,  the  animated  and  sympathetic  features  of 
his  daughter,  my  amiable  hostess.  To  perpetuate 
thus  the  memoi-y  of  illustrious  countrymen  is  as- 
suredly  an  ennobling  custom,  provided  it  be  kept 
free  from  all  party  feeling,  and  the  honour  be  con- 
ferred only  on  men  of  indisputable  merit.  And  such 
appears  to  be  the  case  here.  The  public  promenade. 
Government  House,  the  Town  Hall,  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  are  all  adorned  with  monuments,  statues, 
and  inscriptions  which  recall  the  glories  of  British 
Lidia  :  Warren  Hastings  ^  (time  has  dispersed  the 
clouds  that  cast  their  shadows  over  this  grand 
figure),  Cornwallis,  Wellesley,  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  Bentinck,  Auckland,  Hardinge,  Canning, 
Ellenborough,  Elgin,  the  brothers  Lawrence,  and 
many  others.  The  homage  paid  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  to  the  memory  of  his  great  fellow-country- 
men docs  him  honour  and  imparts  a  peculiar 
character    to    the   solemn,  imposing,   magnificent 

*  The  statue  bears  date  1831. 
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and   essentially    official    aspect   of  the   capital    of 
India.^ 

Calcutta,  formerly  so  notorious  for  its  deadly 
climate,  now — tlianks  to  the  draining  of  tlic  sur- 
rounding marshes,  and  to  the  abundant  supply  of 
water  which  it  has  for  some  time  })ast  enjoyed — 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  healthy  town 
in  the  world.  The  same  is  said  of  Singapore  and 
Shanghai.  No  one,  however,  thinks  of  passing  the 
summer  here,  and  during  my  short  stay  the  cholei'u 
was  niging  in  the  native  quarter. 


The  '  Tibre,'  of  the  Messagcries  Maritimes,  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  is  crowded  with  passen- 
gers— a  whole  cargo  of  fashionable  ladies  belonging 
to  the  Greek  mercantile  world  of  Calcutta,  and, 
by  way  of  contrast,  some  French  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  former.  Hying  from  the  heat  of  India,  are 
going  to  amuse  themselves  in  London  and  Paris ; 
tlie  Sisters  have  been  to  some  religious  ceremonies 
at  Chandernagore,  and  are  returning  to  their  con- 
vent at  Pondicherry. 

It  is  a  dead  calm ;  in  this  respect  the  fates  are 
propitious.  But  the  Hoogly  keeps  us  prisoners  a 
whole  night,  the  low  state  of  the  river  compelling 

'  Calciatta  contains  nearly  800,000  inhabitants,  Europeans  and 
natives  included. 
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the  captain  to  wait  for  hh^h  tide.  Tlie  iiio.squitoes 
and  niiasnm  make  tliis  enfbnx'd  stay  anytliing  but 
|)leasant,  but  lia])pily  no  one  takes  the  fever.  At 
Madras  an  epidemic  of  .-mall-pox  is  raging,  and 
the  captain  i)rudently  takes  care  riot  to  touch 
there. 

It  is  witli  lively  pleasure  that  I  see  Pond icheny 
again.  Country  and  town,  seen  from  the  sea,  recall 
to  mind  Madras,  but  tlie  town  luis  a  French  air 
about  it.  You  see  first,  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
water,  a  curtain  of  verdure,  from  which  stand 
out  in  relief  the  Cathedral  and  the  Government 
House.  On  landing,  you  are  struck  by  the  neatness 
of  the  streets.  The  town  is  not  large  ;  and  soon 
your  pousse-pousse,  a  two-wheeled  chair  pushed  by 
three  coolies,  takes  you  to  shady  avenues  between 
rice-fields  of  brilliant  green,  alternating  with 
clumps  of  cocoa-nut  palms,  whose  fanlike  leaves 
gently  stirred  give  a  promise  of  coolness  which 
they  fail  to  realise.  Crowds  are  thronging  under 
this  leafy  vault !  men  either  stark  naked,  save  a 
tiny  girdle,  or  clothed  in  pink  or  white.  Plenty 
of  women,  but  no  one  seems  busy ;  and  why  should 
they  be  ?     They  ai'c  a  nation  of  loungers. 

The  temple  of  Yentnore,  a  little  gem  of  South 
Indian  architecture,  is  w^orthy  of  its  reputation. 
On  my  return  from  it  I  pay  a  visit  to  the  famous 
Maison  d'Or,  once  the  palace  of  a  Eajali  high  in 
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favour  witli  tlic  French  court,  and  now  inhabited 
by  poor  peoj)le.  Jiut  what  still  remains  of  its 
ancient  splendour  amply  re})ays  you  for  the 
trouble  of  coming  here.  The  courtyard,  of  the 
golden  a<'e  of  the  lienaissance,  is  a  miniature  of 
the  covtUe  of  the  Palazzo  Massimo  delle  Colonne 
at  Kome.  The  interi(jr  contains  some  beautiful 
carved  wainscotings  in  the  style  of  the  country, 
and  magnificent  iron  balustrades  sent  from  France. 
The  richly  decorated  bedstead  is  of  the  same  numu- 
facture ;  it  would  be  appropriate  to  a  certain 
chamber  at  Pompeii. 

Kindly  leceived  by  the  Governor,  M.  Drouet,  I 
spent  the  sultry  hours  of  the  day  in  his  house,  lie 
and  his  secretaries  come  from  the  isle  of  Peunion, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  this  official  residence  belongs 
to  another  and  essentially  French  world. 

At  length  the  '  Tibre '  casts  anchor  before 
Colombo,  where  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  whom  I  had  missed 
on  my  previous  visit. 

Four  days  follow,  spent  at  Colpetti  in  a  villa 
of  M.  Schultze,  acting-consul  of  Austria.  The 
scenery  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Ceylon. 
Left  and  right,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
stretches  the  cliff  crowned  with  cocoa-nut  palms 
and  incessantly  lashed  by  the  waves  of  an  ocean 
extending,  shoreless,  from  here  to  the  ice   of  the 
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Antarctic  polo.  "Would  to  hcavori  that  ice  were  a 
little  nearer!  Never  have  I  felt  a  moi'C  overpower- 
in<f  heat. 

Ilei'e  ends  my  tour  in  India.  The  book  of  the 
Arabian  Niiihts  is  closed  to  nie  ;  but  the  moniories 
remain. 

(.)n  A])ril  0  the  '  Shannon  '  arrives  from  Euroj>o. 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  .same  day  I  start  for 
Australia.^ 

No  one  will  expect  fnnn  mo  an  exhaustive 
statement  or  deep  searchin<x  examination  of  the 
various  Anglo-Indian  questions.  Not  only  would 
such  a  task  exceed  my  powers,  but  it  would  make 
me  transgress  the  limits  I  have  imposed  upon 
myself,  namely,  to  confnie  these  pages  to  a  sim])le 
recital  of  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  India.  I  did 
not,  of  course,  set  out  in  the  first  instance  without 
having  prepared  myself  for  the  voyage.  India, 
■which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  imagination,  lias 
always  fascinated  me,  and  I  have  never  lost  sight 
of  it  in  the  midst  of  the  serious  affairs  and  some- 
times grave  anxieties  of  a  long  official  career.  In 
leisure  moments  I  alwaj's  reverted  with  pleasure  to 
my  Indian  reading,  and  whenever  a  happy  chance 
brought  me  into  contact  with  men  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  Anglo-Indian  service,  or  with  Roman 

^  See  '  Australia,'  vol.  i.  p.  249. 
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Catliolic  or  T^'fjtcstaiit  missioiiarios  returned  from 
India,  I  availed  inysi'lf  caj^crly  of  siicli  jirccioiis 
t^ourccs  of  iiifonnalioii.  But  that  is  not  sufricicnt 
to  \vanant  nic  in  liazarding  an  opinion  of  my  own. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  con- 
ilicting  views  which  divide  the  rulers  of  India  into 
two  Parties,  to  sum  uj)  the  evidence  derived  from 
non-official  circles,  and  to  conclude  with  certain 
reflections  of  my  ov/n. 

Two  problems  arc  at  ])iesent  exercising  the 
mind  of  the  Anglo-Indian:  Afghanistan,  with  the 
important  political  questions  attaching  thereto,  and 
the  changes  in  the  native  world  to  be  cflected  or 
opposed,  according  to  the  views  held  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  the  ultimate  decision  on  the  j)roper 
course  to  be  adopted  in  res])ect  of  Afghanistan 
will  be  made  in  London  and  not  at  Calcutta  or 
Simla,  I  propose  to  treat  of  this  subject  at  the  end 
of  the  present  book,  when  sumnuirising  my  im- 
pressions from  the  standpoint  of  tlie  Lnperidl 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  At  present  I  will  speak 
only  of  the  internal  condition  of  India. 

Of  the  various  questions  now  agitating  the 
Anglo-Indian  world,  I  will  mention  oidy  those  of 
local  self-government,  the  regulations  respecting 
public  education,  the  admission  of  natives  who 
have  studied  in  State  colleges  to  a  larger  number 
of  public  offices  and  offices  of  a  higher  class,  the 
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abuses  of  tlie  native  press,  and  an  important 
innovation  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into 
criminal  law. 

As  regards  local  self-government,  a  resolution 
of  the  Viceroy  in  Council  states  expressly  that  the 
object  of  the  new  measure  is  to  promote  the 
political  education  of  the  people.  Now  there 
existed  formerly  among  the  rural  communities  in 
certain  parts  of  India  a  kind  of  autonomous  vil- 
lage councils,  but  with  circumscribed  functions. 
This  state  of  things  has  fallen  into  desuetude  or 
has  been  abolished  by  the  English.  The  institu- 
tions foreshadowed  by  Lord  Ripon's  resolution  are 
something  more  than  and  diil'erent  from  the 
ancient  village  system.  As  to  the  principle  of 
election,  the  Hindoo,  I  am  assured  on  all  sides, 
does  not  understand  it.  He  refuses  to  be  elected 
by  his  equals.  He  wishes  to  be  chosen  by  his 
superiors,  and  his  superiors  are  the  English  officials, 
represented  in  this  case  by  the  district  officer  or 
magistrate.  In  the  North-Western  Provinces  this 
opposition  was  so  strong,  that  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment have  been  obliged,  much  against  their 
own  views,  to  give  to  the  Governor  of  those  pro- 
vinces the  power  of  constituting  the  municipalities. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  the  numberless  facts  proving 
what  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome  at  every  step, 
and  how  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  course 
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of  a  century  towards  shaping  the  Hindoo  mind  to 
Anglo-Saxon  ideas. 

After  the  great  Mutiny  of  1857  a  proclamation 
of  the  Queen  opened  the  service  of  the  State, 
within  certain  limits,  to  native  subjects  of  the 
Crown.  Since  then  a  large  number  of  Hindoos 
and  Mussulmans  liave  filled  and  are  now  filling 
public  offices,  especially  in  the  law.  I  am  told 
that  among  them  there  is  no  lack  of  talent  and,  to 
a  certain  point,  of  learning;  and  that  there  are  even 
some  first-rate  men,  capable  to  a  certain  degree 
of  imbibing  Western  ideas.  But  these  are  rare 
exceptions.  There  is  now  a  question  of  admitting 
natives  to  a  larfjer  number  of  offices,  and  to  hij^her 
duties  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  T  should 
add  that  the  young  literati,  above  all  tlie  baboos 
of  Bengal  and  the  native  press,  demand  this  inno- 
vation as  a  right,  basing  their  claim  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  equality  of  races. 

All  other  questions  are  in  reality  subordinate 
to  that  of  public  education.  As  long  ago  as 
1823  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  then  Governor 
of  Bombay,  called  the  attention  of  the  Supreme 
Government  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  natives,  but  the  first 
decisive  step  in  this  direction  was  not  taken  till 
1835  at  Calcutta.  The  recentl)^  established  Com- 
mittee of  PubUc  Instruction  (afterwards  knovvn  as 
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the  Council  of  Education),  tlic  President  of  whicli 
was  the  famous  historian  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Macau- 
hiy,  was  tlien  directed  to  elaborate  a  scheme  for 
the  foundation  of  colleges  and  universities  intended 
for  the  native  youth  of  the  Bengal  presidency. 
Two  parties,  in  equal  numbers,  were  represented 
on  that  committee.  The  '  Orientalists '  demanded, 
in  addition  to  Oriental  literature,  the  teaching  of 
tlie  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Arabic  languages.  The 
'  English  '  proposed  the  teacliing  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature.  The  vote  of  the  chairman, 
reasons  for  which  were  given  in  a  remarkable 
minute,  determined  the  Governor-General,  Loid 
William  Bentinck,  to  adopt,  for  Bengal,  the  con- 
clusions of  the  English  party.  In  this  minute 
Lord  Macaulay  says :  '  The  question  is  whether 
we  can  countenance,  at  the  public  expense,  medical 
doctrines  which  would  disgrace  an  English  farrier 
— astronomy,  which  w^ould  move  laughter  in  girls 
at  an  English  boarding-school — history,  abounding 
with  kings  thirty  feet  high,  and  reigns  thirty  thou- 
sand years  long — and  geography,  made  up  of  seas 
of  treacle  anc"  ponds  of  butter.'  Had  my  young 
Mussulman  friend  from  Bombay  been  one  of  that 
committee,  he  would  probably  have  replied  to  the 
illustrious  chairman,  '  What  shocks  you  so  much  is 
simply  a  symbol,  which  means,  among  our  Rajahs, 
that  there  were  great  kings  w^ho,  during  very  long 
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reigns,  succeeded  in  earning  tlie  veneration  and 
gratitude  of  their  people.  Your  sarcasms  prove 
only  your  ignorance  of  tlie  spirit  of  Eastern 
nations,  which  you  understand  as  little  as  we  shall 
understand  your  classical  authors,  wiicai  you  are 
going  to  make  us  study  in  your  future  colleges.'  * 

The  same  principles  were  afterwards  applied  to 
all  the  educational  institutions  in  the  Empire.® 

European  society  in  India  is  divided  into  two 
camps,  the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal.  The 
Conservatives  wish  to  keep  India  as  she  is  ;  many 
of  them  would  prefer  to  see  her  as  she  was  half 
a  century  ago.  But  while  lamenting  the  great 
changes  already  effected,  particularly  since  the 
Mutiny  of  1857,  they  are  too  enlightened  to  flatter 
themselves  that  a  return  to  the  old  ways  is  possible, 
and  accordingly  resign  themselves  to  accept  tlie 
status  quo.  But  every  fresh  step  taken  on  what 
they  consider  a  downward  road  would  be  in  their 
eyes  a  step  towards  the  ruin  of  British  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  ruin  of  India. 

'  The  Indian  Empire,'  they  say,  '  is  founded  on 
conquest.  Conquered  nations  can  only  be  governed 
by  an  authoritative  power.     Hence  our  government 

*  The  works  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  are  inchided  among  tlie 
English  authors  whose  study  MacauUxy  recommended  for  the  pupils 
at  the  native  colleges. 

*  The  national  system  of  education,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is 
based  directly  on  Sir  Charles  Wood's  minute  of  1858. 
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ill  India  lias  l)een  from  the  beginning  an  absolute 
government,  resting  on  one  side  on  armed  force, 
and  on  the  other  on  tlie  more  or  less  enthusiastic, 
more  or  less  lukewarm,  but  with  certain  exceptions 
almost  universal,  adherence  of  the  people.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  our  greatest  statesmen,  even  of 
those  who  leaned  to  liberal  principles.  They  per- 
ceived plainly  that  the  ideas  of  their  school  were 
not  applicable  to  India.  Even  our  young  men, 
frequently  very  advanced  Liberals,  if  not  Radicals, 
when  they  come  out  here  to  enter  the  service, 
end,  after  spending  some  years  in  the  country, 
by  renouncing  their  preconqeived  ideas  and  turn- 
ing thorough  Conservatives.  Lord  Ripon's  reso- 
lution, already  mentioned,  is  a  portentous  event, 
for  it  tends  completely  to  change  the  situation. 
It  either  means  nothing  or  means  this :  The  Go- 
vernment foresees  that  the  time  will  come  when  we 
must  leave  India  to  herself.  This  will  take  place 
when,  thanks  to  the  political  education  we  are 
going  to  give  them,  the  Indians  will  have  become 
capable  of  governing  themselves.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  prepare  them  for  public  life,  by  giving  them 
representative  institutions.  This  is  how  the  native 
press  understands  the  matter.  These  words, 
cominjT  as  they  do  from  such  a  high  authority, 
disquiet  men's  minds,  encourage  foolish  hopes 
among  the  literati,  and  impair  the  prestige  enjoyed 
among  the  natives  by  the  organs  of  the  Government. 
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'  You  wish  to  liand  over  to  tlic  villages  the  con- 
duct of  their  afl'airs,  hitlierto  entrusted  to  civil 
officers  of  the  district,  who,  as  everyone  admits, 
have  certainly  deserved  well  of  this  country. 
Henceforward,  save  for  a  kind  of  control  which  is 
to  be  left  them,  these  officers  are  to  be  replaced  by 
ignorant  peasants,  engrossed  in  their  own  jirivate 
interests,  by  journalists,  and  by  native  lawyers. 

'  Notwithstanding  important  alterations  made 
from  time  to  time  in  our  Criminal  Code,  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  jurisdiction  over  luiropean  subjects 
of  the  Crown  must  be  reserved  for  judges  and 
magistrates  who  are  also  European  subjects,  has 
always  been  maintaiiied.  And  it  has  always  been 
recognised  that  in  this  principle  lies  the  only  possible 
effectual  guarantee  to  Europeans  living  in  country 
districts  against  the  perjury  and  false  witness  so 
common  among  the  rural  populations.  Now  it  is 
this  fundamental  principle  that  is  sought  to  be 
banished  from  our  legislation.  Hence  the  cries  of 
indignation  and  alarm  which  are  resoundinj?  from 
one  end  of  India  to  the  other  against  the  famous 
Ilbert  BiW 

*'  See  the  remarkable  speech  deHvered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
April  1883,  by  Lord  Lytton,  the  Viceroy  who  preceded  Lord  Eipon. 
Tt  is  the  most  succinct  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  grievances 
of  Anglo-Indians  on  the  subject  of  the  innovations  introduced  or 
proposed  to  be  introduced  in  the  administration  of  the  districts  and 
criminal  procedure. 
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'  As  regards  public  education,  we  grant  tliat 
among  the  teachers  there  are  men  of  learning  and 
general  distinction,  but  the  instruction  which  we 
are  giving  to  the  natives  is  superficial.  The  sys- 
tem, altogether,  is  bad,  and  the  result  deplorable.' 

I  have  heard  this  unfavourable  judgment  con- 
firmed on  various  sides.  'The  native  pupils,'  I 
am  told,  '  on  quitting  our  colleges,  leave  behind 
them  all  notions,  all  basis  of  morality.  We  have 
taken  from  tliem  their  religious  beliefs,  and  have 
ijfiven  them  nothing  instead.  We  have  deprived 
them  of  the  faculty  of  believing.  We  have  con- 
verted them  into  Nihilists,  into  malcontents,  and 
made  them  enemies  of  England.' 

This  opinion  is  prevalent  aniong  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  .. ,  well  as  many  of  the  Protestant 
ministers  whom  I  have  met. 

'You  wish,'  say  the  Conservatives,  '  to  com- 
pletely change  India.  You  are  Utopians  :  you 
wish  to  destroy  what  now  exists,  in  the  hope  of 
realising  what  is  sim})ly  a  dream.  You  wish  to 
form  an  Indian  nation  ;  though  there  has  never 
been  one.  To  do  this,  you  would  have  to  abohsh 
differences  of  blood,  of  language,  of  religious 
creeds,  of  castes,  and  of  tribes,  and  to  throw  down 
the  barriers  erected  by  time  in  the  course  of  a  long 
series  of  centuries.  You  are  striving  after  an  im- 
possibility.' 
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To  this  the  Liberals  reply,  'You  are  egotists. 
We  are  here  the  privileged  nation,  and  you  wish 
to  retain  this  position.  You  are  trembhng  for 
your  places  and  salaries.  You  are  anxious  to 
])rolong  a  system  which  assures  an  lionourable  and 
often  a  lucrative  career  to  the  younger  sons  of  ilie 
English  aristocracy  and  gentry,  and  to  certain 
young  men  of  otlier  ranks  who  have  passed  certain 
examinations.  You  repudiate  wliat  we  affirm, 
namely,  tluit  India  is  made  for  the  Indians,  and 
not  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  foreign  con- 
querors. 

'  England,  according  to  our  views,  in  reigning 
directly  or  indirectly  over  a  vast  portion  of  man- 
kind, is  responsible  not  only  for  the  material  wel- 
fare, but  also  for  the  moral  and  intciiectual  con- 
dition of  those  whom  slie  governs.  Her  mission  is 
to  improve  their  condition  in  every  respect.  Her 
task  is  this  :  to  raise  the  native,  to  accustom  him 
to  govern  himself  in  his  own  village,  to  introduce 
him  to  the  law  courts,  to  prepare  him  gradually 
for  higher  administrative  functions,  and  tlius  to 
make  him  capable  one  day  of  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  conduct  of  State  affairs.  It  is  possible,  no 
doubt,  and  we  do  not  deny  it,  that  this  policy  may 
lead  to  the  independence  of  India  and  the  termina- 
tion of  British  rule.  But  considerations  of  this 
kind  ought  not  to  hinder  tlie  accomplishment  of 
VOL.  n.  Q 
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our  mission,  ^[orcover,  tliis  coiitinsfonov  is  remote 
from  us.  At  all  events  it  is  inqwssible  now  to  lialt 
midway  on  a  road  wliicli  we  have  been  followin;^ 
for  lialf  a  century,  searcliiui^*  our  way  as  best  we 
could,  and  in  a  more  or  less  decided  manner,  for 
thirty  years.  We  must,  tlierefore,  continue  in  the 
same  direction  ;  accoi'din^-  to  tlie  moderates,  slowly 
and  cautiously — according  to  tliose  who  are  called 
Radicals,  resolutely  and  as  fast  as  possible.  Before 
all,  and  above  all,  we  must  form  an  Indian  nation. 
Yes,  a  nation  is  what  is  wanted  ;  the  same  nation 
from  Cape  Gomorin  to  the  foot  of  tlie  Himalayas. 
Caste  is  an  obstacle,  but  this  oljsiacle  will  disappear 
with  the  spread  of  the  education  we  are  giving 
to  the  people.  Signs  of  this  are  vii^ible  already 
amon<»;  those  who  have  been  tau<^dit  in  our  coUejjes. 
We  must  strive,  therefore,  to  loosen  the  bands  of 
caste — we  must  break  down  caste  altogether  (say 
tlie  most  advanced)  ;  w^e  must  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinctions arisinjT  from  the  differences  between  re- 
ligious  sects ;  in  a  word,  we  must  crush  to  atoms 
this  ancient  structure  of  society,  so  'heterogeneous, 
so  split  up  into  classes,  castes,  and  sects,  and  so 
hostile  to  innovation.  And  after  having  crushed 
it  to  atoms,  we  must  weld  those  same  atoms 
together,  and  make  of  tlieni  a  nation. 

'  To  achieve  this  end,  it  is  indispensable  to  pre- 
pare the  educated  native  for  the  exercise  of  State 
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functions,  by  admitting?  liim  hencefortli  to  liluln'r 
oflices;  and  to  brinL' al)<)ut  the  ])olitical  education 
f  tlie  peasant  in  the  midst  of  and  by  means  of  the 
autonomous  village.' 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Liberal 
In  support  of  it,  let  us  hear  what  is 


progr 
said  by 
thority. 
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some 


who  speak  on  this  subject  with  au- 


One  who 


;d  with  the  ad- 


is  intimately  acquainted  witu  tne  ad- 
ministrative aflairs  of  India,  where  he  has  resided 
since  his  youth,  says  to  me  : 

'  I  confess  that  I  am  a  partisan  of  Lord  Eij)on\s 
policy.  I  say  that  esj)ecially  with  regard  to  the 
burning  (piestion  of  the  day  relating  to  h)cal  self 
government.  For  half  a  century  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  natives.  Two  genera- 
tions of  them  have  passed  through  our  schools. 
We  have  universities  and  collei^es  for  the  hi<Ther 
branches  of  instruction.  And  yet  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  from  the  village  communities 
to  the  highest  offices,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
dominant  class,  that  is  to  say,  of  foreigners.  Can 
this  state  of  things  be  maintained  in  the  lontr  run  ? 
I  think  not.  Xay,  I  go  fartlier,  and  say  that  it 
is  morally,  logically,  and  almost  physically  im- 
possible. Have  we  done  well  in  adopting  this 
system  of  education  ?  I  cannot  say  ;  and,  more- 
over, that  is  no  longer  a  practical  question.     The 
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results  of  this  education  are  a  solid  I'aet  ;  and  we 
must  recoiiuise  them  as  such.  We  cannot  now 
I'etrace  our  steps.  We  cannot  ])ut  down  the 
education  of  the  natives.  We  cannot  destroy  in 
their  minds  the  ideas  which  we  have  been  ])lantin,ji; 
there  for  lifty  years.  We  must,  therefore,  <io  for- 
ward in  this  direction.  And  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
I  admit  tliat  there  is  a  real  danjfer.  liut  we  can 
only  avert  it  by  endeavouring  to  arrest  as  much 
as  ])ossil)le  tlie  growth  of  those  ideas  which  are 
now  germinating  in  the  minds  of  the  upper  classes. 
And  the  sole  means  of  ellecting  this  is  by  granting 
small  concessions  which  will  content  them  for  a 
while,  and  then  by  quieting  them  at  the  cost  of  new 
ones.  The  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  us, 
through  the  medium  of  the  native  press,  by  the 
educated  natives  (those  wlio  have  passed  through 
the  State  colleges  and  universities),  is  irresistible. 
We  shall,  therefore,  do  well,  and  Lord  Ripon  has 
done  well,  in  yielding.  But  we  must  yield  slowly  ; 
we  must  begin,  that  is  to  say,  by  entrusting  them 
with  matters  of  administration  and  police,  by 
making  them  judges  and  niagistrates,  first  in  dis- 
tricts and  afterwards  in  divisions.  No  doubt  (this 
was  in  re]:)ly  to  an  observation  of  mine)  this  is  a 
road  which  will  lead  a  long  way,  and  may  possibly 
lead  to  complete  emancipation.  As  for  what  will 
l)ecome  of  the  English  rule,  I  know  not,  or  rather 
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T  say  a^aiii,  we  iwc  liclpK 


We  may  arrest  \\)\' 


a  time,  that  is  to  say  slaeki'ii,  the  advaiiei'  of  tlic 
evil — if  evil  it  he  (here  the  Radical  school  peeps 
out) — but  we  canuot  oppos(»  it  with  tht;  suiallest 
chance  of  success.  And  vet  we  liave  on  our  side 
a  large  nuinbei'  ol' natives  of  all  castes  who  wish  to 
maintain  our  rule,  who  hold  firm  to  the  po,v 
JJritdniiint,  whicli  tliey  owe  to  us,  and  wlio  recoil 
Avith  horror  from  tlie  idea  of  seeing  us  abandon 
India.' 

Tiie  above  i-epresonts  the  views  of  (^ne  wlio, 
as  I  have  said,  is  a  man  of  distinction  in  many 
respects.  Nevertheless,  in  my  long  life,  I  have 
found  more  than  once  that  in  following  the  line  of 
policy  which  he  advocates,  one  is  sure  to  fall  into 
the  ditch  from  the  very  ellbrt  to  avoid  so  doing, 
while  one  is  by  no  means  sure  of  putting  oil'  the 
catastrophe. 

But  are  these  young  educated  natives  from  the 
British  colleges  in  reality  so  irresistible  ?  Let  us 
hear  another  witness,  also  belonmnfj  to  the  Libei'al 
school,  to  whose  judgment  I  attach  great  value. 

'  The  populations  of  India,'  lie  says,  '  before  oui- 
arrival,  and  during  the  lirst  decades  of  oui  rule, 
were  an  inert  body,  broken  up  into  number- 
less parties,  and  constantly  exposed  to  panics  and 
the  evils  consequent   on    invasions    and    intestine 
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\v;ii"-.  \\'('  liavi^  L'ivcii  liidi.'i  the  l)l('.ssiii<^'.s  of  pi'o- 
tnuiid  pence  ;  hut  in  p.'icilyinu'  llie  coimtiT,  we 
li.'iNc  iiiociihited  it  with  the  ^enii  of  ;i  iiioveiiiont 
which  is  now  only  just  i.ojfinninL^  to  nnikc  itsclt' 
fch.  and  tiie  outconic  of  which  it  is  ini])ossil)lc  to 
foix'cast.  'rhMid<s  to  us,  this  coh)ssus  is  hc^inninj^ 
to  move  slowly  and  heavily,  like  some  big  vessel 
which  is  Lfetting  up  steam  and   pre[)aring  to  leave 


her  moorings. 


'This  movement,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  taken 
hold  of  the  masses.  The  latter  have  remained 
inert.  Jiut  we  have  imbued  the  youths  who  liave 
been  educated  at  our  colleges  with  ideas  of  whie' 
they  had  previously  not  the  smallest  notion.  The 
study  of  our  language  and  the  reading  of  our 
authors  are  making  these  ideas  irrow  in  their  minds, 
and  inspiring  their  hearts  with  active  if  not  violent 
desires.  They  are  dreaming  of  national  liberty, 
although,  in  truth,  the  Indian  nation  has  yet  to  be 
created  ;  they  are  no  longer  contented  with  the 
benchts  difliised  over  the  country  by  a  just  and 
well-ordered  administration  ;  and  are  demanding 
two  things,  political  equality  and  a  large  share  in 
the  manaoement  of  Indian  alhxirs. 

'  These  are  important  and  certainly  unques- 
tionable facts,  Avhich  we  cannot  aflbrd  to  disregard, 
the  more  so  as  they  are  facts  of  our  own  creation. 
Have  we  done  well  or  ill  ?   I  know  not,  but  I  am 
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incliiHMl  to  think  thiit  we  ('(^uld  not  have  acted 
otlicrwisc.  Xevi'i'thck'ss,  to  say  tlint  tlie  Govcrn- 
irient  is  '"  lu'lpk'ss"  nL'Miust  these  eajit.T  youn^niieii, 
(;<i<^er  al)()ve  all  to  obtain  well-paid  appointments,  is 
a  mistake.  The  (rovernnient  is  amply  iurnished 
with  the  neccssarv  means  of  cuttino-  shoi  t  the  action 
of  Indian  TroLrressists.     Thoy  conld  only  become 
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tions   and  great  military  reverses  on  the  part  of 
England. 

'The  question  of  the   a(bnission   of  educated 
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)f  th 


natives   i 

State  is  now  being  much  discusseiL  It  is  not 
physically  but  morally  and  logically  im[)Ossible  to 
reply  to  the  ])retensions  of  the  baboos  with  a  Hat 
negative.  But  we  must  nuike  up  our  minds  clearly 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  concessions  whicili  can  be 
granted  without  actual  danger.  We  have,  as  the 
basis  of  our  administrative  organisation,  the  "  dis- 
trict," which  is  managed  by  a  nuigistrate  or  col- 
lector. Six  districts  form  a  "  division,"  administered 
by  a  Commissioner,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  di- 
visions composes  the  province,  o\er  which  the 
Governor  presides.^     I  think  it  would  be  possible, 

'  The  Governor-General  of  India,  called  the  Viceroy  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  East  India  Comjianv,  has  nnder  his  orders 
(1)  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Queen;  (2)  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Benj^al. 
the  North-West  Provinces,  and  the  Punjaub  ;  and  lastly  the  High 
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by  way  of  experiment,  to  entrust  to  natives  the 
administrative  aflairs  of  a  district.  ]3ut  there  you 
would  have  to  stop. 

'  And  to  whom  are  you  to  relegate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  districts  ?  To  the  pi'incipal  land- 
owners of  the  locality  ?  But  if  competent  men  are 
not  to  be  found  among  them,  or  if,  as  is  very 
|)robal)le,  they  decline  the  burden,  will  you  not  be 
obliged  to  appeal  to  ihc  so-styled  intelligence  of  the 
country,  to  the  lettered  baboos  ?  If  this  be  the 
case,  and  it  seems  to  me  inevitable,  you  are  sowing 
the  wind  and  will  reap  the  whirlwind. 

'It  is  true,'  was  the  answer,  'it  would  be  infinitely 
better  to  place  at  the  head  of  districts  men  whose 
social  position  and  landed  property  would  afford 
certain  guarantees.  We  have,  however,  no  cause  to 
fear  being  drawn  against  our  will  beyond  what  we 
are  willin<]f  to  concede.  For  though  there  is  in  India 
no  public  opinion  that  deserves  '.he  name,  India  is 
decidedly  conservative,  and  opposed  to  any  sort  of 
innovation.  The  rich  zemindars  in  the  country, 
and  the  well-to-do  bankers  in  the  towns,  agree  in 
this  opinion,  and  openly  proclaim  it.' 

On  the  subject  of  public  education,  my  infor- 
mant contends  that  the  Government  of  a  country 

Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces,  all  of  whom  are  appointed 
l)y  himself.  The  Viceroy  also  appoints  to  the  diplomatic  posts,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  agencies  or  residencies  in  the  feudatory  states. 
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which  is  essentially  religions,  but  divided  into  sects, 
ought  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  absolute  neutrality 
in  the  matter  of  religion.  '  Tlie  existin<x  Govern- 
ment  is  followini?  the  ridit  direction,  and  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  not  advancing  too  fast.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  to  put  on  the  drag. 

'As  for  the  rest,'  he  adds,  'the  oloomv  fore- 
bodings  of  the  Conservatives  a])pear  to  me  un- 
founded. If  we  continue  to  carry  our  flaij  hii?h  ; 
if  we  declare  to  all  who  wisli  to  hear  us,  that  our 
power  in  India  is  bas'^d  on  legitimate  title,  and  tliat 
we  are  resolved  to  niaintain  our  footing  on  the  soil, 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  boyish 
aspirations  of  the  native  youth  who  have  been 
educated  in  our  colleges.' 

To  com])lete  this  abstract  of  Liberal  opinion, 
I  add  the  words  of  another  statesman  of  hiiili 
repute. 

'  Fifty  years  have  passed  since  we  first  inaugu- 
rated the  system  of  public  education  which  is  now 
in  force.  I  will  not  examine  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad  ;  I  admit  its  drawbacks  and  dangers.  But 
if  in  1835  I  had  sat  on  Macaulav's  Committee,  I 
should  have  given  my  assent  to  it.  At  all  events,  it 
is  now  a  fait  accompli.  Governors  and  other  officials 
are  not  called  on  to  undt  the  past  ;  their  duty  is 
to  apply  the  existhig  law  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible.    It  is  said  that  the  education  we  are  giving 
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to  the  native  j'outli  breeds  discontent,  calls  forth 
dangerous  aspirations,  and  by  Aveakening  it  is  pre- 
judicial to  tlie  English  rule.  The  truth  is,  that  our 
power  is  now  more  solidly  established  than  it  was 
lifty  years  ago,  when  we  first  organised  the  public 
education  of  the  natives.' 

Here  I  interrupt  him  :  *  Is  this  in  consequence 
or  in  spite  of  wliat  was  done  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps,'  he  replies,  '  in  spite  of  our  having 
adopted  this  system.  I  admit  this,  or  rather  I  do 
not  admit  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  more 
widely  education  is  diflused  among  the  natives,  the 
more  general  will  be  their  conviction  that  En<ylish 
rule  is  a  blessing  to  India.  I  will  quote  two  facts 
in  support  of  this  assertion.  A  Hindoo  from 
IJenares,  a  man  of  great  influence  in  his  district,  who 
notoriously  dislikes  us,  remarked  lately  to  a  friend, 
"  Do  you  know  what  would  happen  if  the  English 
abandoned  India  ?  Suppose  we  were  to  go  into 
our  parks  and  open  the  cages  of  our  wild  beasts. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  would  have  devoured  us, 
and  also  each  other,  and  nothini^  would  be  left  but 
a  tiger  with  bloody  mouth  and  claws,  and  that 
tiirer  would  be  the  Mussulman." 

'  Here  is  another  fact.  The  scene  is  in  the  ex- 
treme South.  Two  high-caste  Hindoos  are  talking 
together.  One  of  them  says,  "  The  English  are  still 
a  necessity,  but  in  proportion  as  education  spreads 
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amongst  us  we  shall  become  as  powerful  as  they 
are,  and  wlien  we  have  become  tlieir  equals  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  witliout  the  English,  and  take 
the  government  of  our  country  into  our  own  hands." 
"  You  are  wrong,"  replies  his  friend.  "  It  is  like 
saying,  My  brotlier  is  two  years  older  tlian  I  am, 
and  therefore  in  three  years  I  shall  be  older  than 
he  is." 

'  The  real  dano;er  lies  not  in  educatimr  the 
natives,  but  in  tlie  direction  given  to  their  education. 
Instead  of  producing  men  of  education,  who  look 
forward  only  to  official  employment,  we  ought  to 
give  them  technical  instruction  in  special  subjects, 
and  fit  them  to  be  engineers,  foresters,  and  good 
farmers.  We  have  already  made  excellent  pleaders 
of  them. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  national  sentiment  of  the 
natives  is  wounded  by  tlie  mere  ftict  of  foreign 
rule.  But  tliose  who  maintain  this  proposition 
forget  that  the  greatest  part  of  India  has  always 
been  subjected  to  foreign  masters,  and  that  there  is 
no  such  tiling  as  an  Indian  nation,  but  several  na- 
tions distinct  in  race,  creed,  traditions,  and  customs, 
and  having  nothing  in  connnonbut  mutual  liatred.' 

The  native  press,  now  ]ierfectly  free,  is  merely 
an  effect  and  a  corollary  of  the  system  adopti^l  in 
the  matter  of  public  education.  Macaulay  thought 
that  it  did  more  i^ood  than  harm.     Such  is   not 
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the  opinion  of  even  tlie  most  Liberal  officials  whom 
I  have  heard  discuss  this  subject.     It  is  evident 
that  a  free  press  presupposes   a   public    opinion, 
which  does  not  exist    in   India,    and  moreover  a 
public  opinion  which,  though  partly  formed  by  the 
])ress,    is  capable  of  controlling  and  checking  it. 
J^esides,  a  free  press  is  an   anomalj^  in  a  country 
devoid  of  parliamentary  institutions  and  governed 
by  a  bureaucracy  responsible  to  its  heads  and  not  to 
the  country.     Of  the  native  press,  in  general,  little 
good  is  said.     Intemperance  of  language,  a  great 
confusion  of  ideas,  coupled  with  extreme  ignorance 
of  the  matters  handled,  characterise,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, native  journalism.     It  is  accused  also  of 
getting   money   by  means  of  intimidation.      The 
'  hush  money  '  extorted  from  rich  zemindars,  who 
have  peccadilloes  on  their  conscience  or  are  unjustly 
charged  with  them,  would  form  the  bulk  of  the 
])rofits  reaped  by  the  popular  newspapers.     So  un- 
favourable is  tlie  universal  opinion  among  Anglo- 
Indians,  that  a  stop  would  have  been  put  long  ago 
to  these  scandals,  were  it  not  for  the  innate  aversion 
of  the  English  to  condemn  without  a  trial,  and,  so 
far  as  the  Liberals  are  concerned,  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  their  school,  among  which 
the  liberty  of  the  press  holds  a  foremost  place. 
Lord  Lytton,  after  his  arrival,  by  means  of  an  order 
in  Council,  put  a  check   to  the   excesses  of  the 
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l)ress.     Lord  Ripou  lost  do  time  in  re})ealiiJi>"  tlie 
law  enacted  by  ids  predecessor. 

In  the  main,  everyone  aufrees  in  saying  that 
the  press,  even  from  a  political  point  of  view,  exer- 
cises a  bad  influence  on  those  who  are  able  to  read. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  Bengal  and  the  North- 
western Provinces.  But  nowhere  does  it  reach  the 
masses.  In  the  South  it  is  of  no  importance  at  all. 
It  is  generally  a(;knowledged  that  the  natives — 
possessing,  as  they  undoubtedly  do,  diverse  natural 
gifts  according  to  the  race  to  which  they  belong — 
are  endowed  with  certain  remarkable  talents  and 
qualities,  particularly  of  memory,  a  great  aptitude 
for  imitation,  and  the  gift  of  analysing  and  digest 
ing  complicated  subjects.  But  their  views  are 
superficial,  and  they  lack  all  power  of  inception  and 
originality.  They  make  extremely  subtle,  acute, 
and  contentious  lawyers,  which  is  a(;counted  for  by 
the  essentially  litigious  disposition  of  Hindoos.  The 
Government  and  the  Universities  are  even  blamed 
for  encouraging  this  often  mischievous  tendency,  by 
rendering  the  necessary  steps  for  their  admission  to 
the  bar  too  easy  to  the  natives  ;  in  other  words,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  lawyers  and  consequently 
the  number  of  lawsuits,  which  are  at  once  the  domi- 
nating passion  and  the  ruin  of  the  villagers. 

What  is  the  feeling  of  the  luitives  towards  thei'; 
English    masters  ?     I   have    heard    this    question 
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discussed  in  the  houses  of  ofTirials,  under  the  tents 
of  my  new  military  friends,  in  tlie  bungalow  of  the 
tea  ])lanter,  in  the  humble  abode  of  the  missionary. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  they  tell  me, 
a  distin(;tion  must  be  drawn  between  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Mahometans,  and  also  between  the  North 
and  South  of  India. 

The  Mahometans,  as  a  general  rule,  seldom 
fj-equent  the  colleges  and  universities ;  ^  neverthe- 
less, they  are  slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground.^ 
Tlie  Hindoo  who  embraces  Islamism  loses  his  caste, 
but  in  return  he  is  accepted  by  the  Mahometans 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The  mosque  is 
open  to  him.  He  spreads  out  there  his  little  car- 
pet wherever  he  pleases,  and  he  says  his  prayers  by 
the  side  of  the  highest  personages.  This  charm 
of  equality  goes  a  long  way  in  makmg  converts  to 
Islamism. 

The  Mahometan  has  the  consciousness  of  be- 
longing to  an  immense  connnunitj%  extending  from 
the  extremity  of  India  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 

^  To  quote  an  example  :  The  Madrassa,  or  Mahometan  College 
at  Calcutta,  which  was  foiindcil  in  1781,  contained,  it  is  true,  in  187H. 
no  less  than  528  pupils.  But  of  the  total  number  of  children  and 
young  persons  at  the  primary  schools  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  the 
percentage  of  Hindoos  is  47'7,  of  Christians  13"5,  and  of  Mus^julmans 
only  2"6.  The  remainder  belong  to  other  sects.  At  the  College  at 
Madras,  the  Mussulmans  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

^  The  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  case  at  Delhi.  Bat  this 
is  an  exception. 
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scattered  members  of  wliicli  may  be  met  witli  at 
Pekin  and  in  tlie  lieart  of  Africa — a  commnnity 
whicli  eml)races  various  nationalities,  all  united  bv 
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Hindoos  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  tribes, 
castes,  and  sects,  all  in  a  permanent  and  traditional 
state  of  mutual  hostility.  Tlie  doctrines  of  the 
Mahometans  are  comprised  in  two  words :  There 
is  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet.  The 
Olympus  of  the  Hindoos  presents  a  chaos  of  deities, 
minor  deities,  saints,  idols,  incarnations,  transmi- 
grations, and  cliildish  fables,  all  grouped  around  a 
pantheistic  idea,  which  underlies  the  various  Hindoo 
creeds.  '  Don't  imagine,'  said  a  shrewd  person 
to  me,  who  has  made  these  matters  the  subject 
of  profound  study,  '  don't  imagine  it  is  we  who 
are  implanting  Pantheism  in  the  m  nds  of  the 
Hindoos.  The  Hindoo  is  born  and  dies  a  Pnntheist, 
the  common  people  unconsciously  ;  tlie  man  who 
has  received  a  certain  education,  fullv  recoi^nisino- 
the  fact. 

'The  Mussulmans,  at  least  in  the  Punjaub  and 
Hindustan  proper,  dislike  us  because  they  think 
we  destroyed  the  Mogul  Empire.  But  in  this  they 
are  mistaken.  Not  the  English,  but  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  Sikhs,  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  Timuur. 
All  that  we  did  was  to  bury  the  cor[)se,  and  Uikv 
possession  of  the  inlieritance. 
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'As  foi"  the  Iliiidoos,  tlio  M;iliruU;i8  dislike  us 
because  we  cruslied  and  nuniliilated  their  leajiue, 
and  deposed  the  Peisliwa,  wlio  was  its  head  and 
])rincipal  niend)er.  All  tlie  other  Hindoo  popula- 
tions of  Hindustan,  as  well  as  the  Dccean,  are  either 
indifl'erent  or  well  disposed  towards  us.' 

Such  is  India,  as  des('ril)ed  by  those  who  fjovern 
it.  The  diversity  of  judnments  corres})onds  witii 
the  diverse  poincs  of  view  taken  by  the  witnesses 
whose  evidence  we  have  lieard.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  tiie  Conservatives  form  the  very 
large  majority  of  the  officials,  judges,  and  minor 
func^tionaries,  and  the  entire  aggregate  of  the  non- 
official  residents,  planters,  and  English  merchants 
in  India.  But  though  the  Liberals  compose  only 
a  very  small  minority,  they  include  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Ripon,  and  some  officials  who  not  only  occupy 
the  highest  offices,  but  are  eminently  distinguished 
by  their  intelligence  and  knowledge,  by  their 
capacity  for  administrative  business,  and  by  moral 
(jualities  wdiich  none  dispute.  Apart  from  the 
Conservatives,  I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  mo- 
derate Liberals,  and  of  those  who  hold  to  a  certain 
extent  advanced  opinions.  ]3ut  extreme  ideas  are 
not  altogether  wanting.  Their  chief  representa- 
tives, I  am  told,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
body  of  teachers,  side  by  side,  it  is  true,  with 
men  of  high  scientific  distinction,  and  Conserva- 
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lives  in  politics.  I  have  personally  met  some 
of  these  young  Radicals.  In  tlieir  opinion,  tlie 
ideal  of  a  sound  Englisli  policy  is  the  dismember- 
ment of  tlie  liritisli  Empire,  and  above  cU  tlie 
abandonment  of  India.  To  save  England,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  destroy  her.  These  men,  excel- 
lent young  fellows,  sincere,  convinced,  and  wholly 
steeped  in  the  ideas  of  a  school  which  now,  in 
England,  has  lost  much  of  its  importance,  would 
not  of  themselves  be  very  dangerous.  They  would 
not  be  so  even  by  their  contact  witli  the  notabilities 
of  the  country,  from  wliom  they  get  nothing 
beyond  a  smile  of  incredulity  or  disdain.  But  it 
is  they  who  educate  and  train  the  native  youtli  ; 
who  make  the  baboo  ;  who  create,  in  short,  tlie 
material  out  of  which  are  to  be  formed  the  ofH(;ials 
of  the  future,  the  natives  who  are  one  dav  to  govern 
India  in  concert  with  their  English  brethren,  if  not 
by  themselves. 

This  is  indeed  a  curious  and  perhaps  a  unique 
spectacle — an  immense  administration  managed 
according  to  doctrines  which  i  -e  repudiated  by 
the  large  majority  of  those  who  compose  it.  And 
yet  such  is  now  the  case  in  India.  It  would  be 
easy  to  accumulate  statements  in  favour  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  contending  Parties.  But  I 
decline,  being  convinced  of  my  incompetence,  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  arguments  which, 
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on  one  side  or  tlie  otlier,  are  ur<^od  in  defence  of 
the  opposite  theories.  The  one  party  desire  sta- 
bihty,  but  are  aware,  at  least  the  most  enhghtened 
among  them,  tliat  this  is  asking  for  an  impossibiUty  ; 
and  starting  as  tliey  do  from  tlie  assumption  tliat 
human  nature  inclines  to  evil,  they  regard  the 
liberties  promised  to  the  natives  as  a  ])ublic  danger 
and  calamity,  and  indulge  in  the  darkest  forebod- 
ings. Their  opponents,  without  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  dangers  which  tiiey  themselves  have 
evoked,  and  which,  as  they  well  see,  are  near  at 
hand,  have  faith  in  the  irresistible  force  of  good, 
and  exhibit  rather  a  disposition  to  optimism.  This 
generous  faith  in  humanity  is  the  glory,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  weaknesses,  of  the  Liberal 
school. 

Certainly  criticism  has  a  free  field,  and  here  it 
is  easy  enough  to  make,  if  one  takes  no  account 
of  the  position  wliicli  circumstances  have  created 
for  England  in  India. 

Could  the  English  nation,  a  luition  of  Christians 
and  philanthropists,  disposed  more  than  any  other 
to  propagate  the  ideas  which  she  believes  to  be 
useful  to  mankind,  and  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  her  by  the  fact  that 
she  rules  over  260  millions  of  human  beings,  rest 
content  with  simply  improving  the  material  con- 
dition of  these  populations,  and  shut  her  eyes  to 
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their  moral  requirements,  to  the  abuses,  tlie  vices, 
and  the  superstitions  which  she  found  deeply 
rooted  in  tlie  bosom  of  tliis  ancient  society?  Evi- 
dently, it  would  be  impossible. 

But  tlien,  what  was  slie  to  do  ?  Here  the 
difficulties  be<jran.  How  have  other  Christian 
nations  at  otlier  times  behaved  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances? I  allude  to  the  Spanisli  and  tlie  Por- 
tuguese, the  two  great  colonising  nations  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

At  that  })eriod  all  other  interests  were  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  religion.  The  Christian  prince 
believed  himself  to  be  responsible  to  God  for  the 
sj)iritual  welfare  of  his  subjects.  If  there  were 
heathens  among  them,  he  was  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty 
in  leading  them,  whether  wiUingly  or  under  com- 
pulsion, into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  During 
the  revolutions  and  wars  of  the  Reformation,  and 
up  to  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an 
analogous  principle  was  applied,  both  in  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protest.'int  countries,  to  the  co- 
religionists of  different  Christian  creeds.  The 
l)rinciple  was  expressed  by  the  words,  Citjus  rejio, 
ejus  relh/io ;  that  is  to  say,  the  subject  followed 
the  religion  of  his  sovereign,  and  if  not  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  dominions. 

This  explains  the  policy  adopted  in  past  times 
by  Spain  and  Portugal  in  America  and  India.     The 
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jjovernors  liad  the  licitlicn  natives  bnj)t:*'^(l.  They 
inmlo  Christians  of  tiieni,  and  tljron«,di()ut  many 
vicissitudes  these  jx'ople  liave  remained  C^liristians 
to  tliis  day.  And  as  Cliristianity  indisi)utal)ly 
contains  a  fruitful  germ,  and  in  tlie  o])inion 
of  many  persons  tlie  most  fruitful  germ,  of  civi- 
lisation, tlie  populations  so  Christianised,  wliether 
in  Ameri(;a  or  India,  are  distinguislied  even  now 
from  their  non-Christian  fellow-countrymen  by  a 
liigher  degree  of  civilisation.  If  we  compare,  for 
example,  the  Goanose  with  their  neighbours  the 
Mahrattas,  or  tlie  Indians  of  the  ancient  Spanish 
colonies  with  the  Eedskins  of  America,  we  are 
struck  by  the  gulf  that  separates  the  Cliristians 
from  heathens  of  the  same  race. 

i]ut  it  is  evident  that  this  means  of  civilisation  is 
denied  to  the  ruling  powers  o  'our  days ;  the  modern 
State  knows  no  national  religion,  does  not  see  in  the 
Christian  faith  the  highest  good  of  humanity,  and 
is  consequently  bound  to  respect  private  liberty  of 
conscience.  The  modern  State  does  not  have  any- 
one baptised,  but  gives  to  all  instruction  and  edu- 
cation. Public  education  has  become  the  highest 
good,  which  you  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the 
State,  and  which  the  State  has  the  right  to  impose 
upon  you  if  you  do  not  demand  it.  Every  citizen 
is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
State  schools,  whether  he  profits  by  them  or  not ; 
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and  in  ronnlrios  wliere  educalion,  st)  far  as  tlu'  [)ri- 
niary  schools  are  concei'ncd,  is  coii)pulM>ry,  the 
father  of  a  family  is  honnd,  whether  he  wishes 
or  not,  to  ohJij^e  his  ehildren  to  attend,  otherwise 
he  incurs  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Ci(ju<s  rci/io^ 
ejus  reli</io. 

I  am  stating  facts,  not  judging.  Let  me  add, 
that  in  the  modern  State,  unless  by  a  happy  incon- 
sistency one  h.alts  half-way,  the  scliool  is  hound  to 
be  an  undenominational  one,  and  all  religious  in- 
struction excluded.  The  Viceroy  of  India  cannot 
by  an  Order  in  Council  prescribe  a  general  baptism, 
and  if  he  could  he  would  be  much  embarrassed  to 
make  a  choice  between  the  different  Christian 
creeds,  since  England  recognises  no  State  religion.^ 
What  he  can  do,  what  he  and  each  of  his  agents, 
from  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to  the  magis- 
trates and  collectors,  do  largely,  impartially,  and 
nobly,  is  to  leave  the  field  free  and  open  to  the 
missionaries  of  all  Christian  creeds.  I  can  vouch 
for  this  fact  on  the  faith  of  all  the  Koman  Catholic 
bishops,  vicars-apostolic,  priests,  and  missionaries 
whom  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  in  nearly 

'  The  Church  of  England  has  preserved  in  the  State  her  official, 
legal,  and  privileged  position  among  the  Christian  creeds  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  natural  and  logical  development  of  Protest- 
antism, founded,  as  it  is,  on  the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment, 
no  Protestant  religious  commxinity  or  church  whatever  could  exer- 
cise an  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine. 
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all  parts  of  India.  But  the  work  of  the  missionaries 
advances  slowly,  and  the  number  of  ne^v  converts 
is  lost  in  the  mass  of  Hindoos  and  Maliometans. 

The  State  schools  in  India  are  therefore  un- 
denominational. Eeligious  teaching  is  excluded, 
although  tliere  are  no  more  reliijious  races  in  the 
world  than  those  which  inhabit  the  Gangetic; 
peninsula.  As  it  is  forbidden  to  teach  the  Gospel, 
the  instruction  in  the  colleges  is  confined  to  philo- 
sophical generalities,  and  in  addition  to  wdiat  are 
called  the  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  the  pupils 
are  made  to  study  the  English  classical  authors, 
with  what  success  is  well  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  could  the  programme  of  the 
Orientalists  have  been  possibly  accepted  ?  Can 
anyone  imagine  English  p/ofessors  organising  and 
directlno-  the  teachinjr  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Vedas  and  the  explanation  of  the  Koran  ?  Could 
they,  without  finding  themselves  stopped  on  the 
threshold  by  the  insurmountable  barrier  of  ab- 
surdity, have  separated  the  literature  of  these 
countries  from  the  religious  element  which  consti- 
tutes it,  just  as  it  penetrates  and  nurtures  the  daily 
life  of  every  native  ;  could  they  have  made  them- 
selves judges  between  the  followers  of  Vishnu  and 
Siva,  betw^een  the  Shanites  and  the  Shiites?  The 
answer  cannot  be  doubted.  There  was  no  help  for 
it,  therefore,  but  to  do  as  they  have  done ;  only 
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tliere  are  persons  who  think  that  they  miglit  liave 
done  it  in  another  way. 

Is  there  any  pubHc  opinion  in  India?  It  is  de- 
clared that,  there  is  none.  And  yet  people  agree 
in  saying  that  the  natives  wdio  have  been  educated 
in  the  State  colleges  have  become  singularly  impor- 
tunate of  late  years,  tliat  thev  are  beirinninjx  to 
adopt  a  high  tone,  and  that  they  take  especial 
delight  in  criticising  the  acts  of  the  Government, 
who,  unwisely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  encourage  if  not 
provoke  such  criticism.  These  baboos  and  tlieir 
newspapers,  I  am  told,  would  only  become  dan- 
gerous at  a  crisis ;  and  by  a  crisis  is  understood  a 
disastrous  European  war.  But  the  life  of  nations, 
like  that  of  individuals,  is  nothing  but  a  series  of 
successes  and  reverses.  Looked  at  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  baboo  is  not  such  an  insignificant 
being  as  he  appears  to  be  considered. 

Enlightened  natives,  belonging  to  the  iip[)er 
classes,  putting  aside  the  young,  ambitious,  and 
restless  literafi,  acknowledge  the  material  benefits 
due  to  the  British  Government.  The  masses  are 
inert,  and  engrossed  with  only  one  occupation, 
tliat  of  gaining  their  livelilK>od.  A.  distinction, 
however,  is  drawn  betw^^^m  Mahometans  and 
Hindoos.  The  former  oravitate  to  a  centre  which 
is  outside  India.  To  tlie  Hindoo  the  peninsula 
is  his  world,  and   as  a  consequence  the  relations 
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with  liim  are  more  simple  and  easy  than  with  the 
Mahometans.  Both  of  them  are  eitlier  Avell  dis- 
posed or  indifferent;  Avitli  two  exceptions,  however: 
the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
Northern  provinces,  which  once  formed  part  of 
the  Mogul  Empire,  and,  among  the  Hindoos,  the 
Mahrattas.  The  destruction  of  these  two  empires 
to  the  advantage  of  England  is  too  recent  to  be 
already  forgotten ;  but  it  will  be  forgotten  in  time. 
Between  Mussidmans  and  Hindoos  there  is  little 
sympathy.  What  the  Hindoos  fear  more  than 
anything  else  is  the  return  of  the  Mussulmans  to 
power. 

The  feudatory  princes  occasion  no  anxiety ; 
the  great  ones,  because  they  are  persuaded  that 
the  English  Government  has  honestly  abandoned 
the  policy  of  annexation  :  the  smaller  ones,  because 
they  see  in  the  English  their  natural  protectors 
against  the  ambitious  desires  of  their  powerful 
neighbours. 

I  hear  much  said  of  a  future  Indian  nation 
which  it  is  the  mission  of  England  to  form.  Mean- 
while, one  sees  simp»ly  an  agglomeration  of  millions 
of  human  beings  separated  by  differences  of  blood, 
rehgious  beliefs,  castes,  usages,  and  ti*aditions  dating 
back  to  time  immemorial.  Will  this  nation  ever 
be  formed  ;  and  if  so,  when?  This  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  deserve  the  closest  examination  of 
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moralists  and  philosophers,  but  baflle  all  attempts 
at  forecast  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  statesman 
who  is  called  on  to  deal  with  the  present  and  the 
comparatively  near  future.  It  is  further  assumed 
that  when  this  nation  is  formed  the  time  will  have 
come  to  hand  over  to  it  the  direction  of  its  destinies. 
This  languagt .  when  held  in  high  places,  high 
enough  to  be  heard  by  everyone,  seems  to  me  to 
constitute  a  real  danger.  The  conclusions  drawn 
from  it  by  the  educated  natives  and  newspapers  in 
Bengal  afford  a  proof  of  this.  According  to  these, 
the  Indian  nation  is  already  made,  and  the  English 
have  only  to  retire. 

Matcj'ially  speaking,  India  has  never  been  as 
prosperous  as  she  is  now.  The  ajopearance  of  the 
natives,  for  the  most  part  well  clothed,  and  of  their 
villages  and  well-furnished  cottajzes,  and  of  their 
well-cultivated  fields,  seems  to  prove  this.  In 
their  bearing  there  1  nothing  servile ;  in  their 
behaviour  towards  their  Enirlish  masters  there  is 
a  certain  freedom  of  manner,  and  a  general  air 
of  self-respe<'t ;  nothing  of  that  abject  deference 
which  strikes  and  shocks  new-comers  in  other 
Eastern  countries.  I  have  no  means  of  comparing 
the  natives  of  to-day  with  tlie  natives  of  former 
generations,  but  I  Jiave  been  able  to  compare  the 
populations  wh(-  owe  direct  allegiance  to  the 
Empress  with  the  subjects  of  the  feudatory  prince*. 
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For  example,  when  you  cross  the  frontier  of  Hyder- 
abad, tlie  chmate,  the  soil,  the  race,  are  the  same 
as  those  you  have  just  quitted,  but  the  diflerenco 
between  the  two  States  is  remarkable,  and  alto- 
gether to  the  advantage  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras 
or  of  Bombay. 

The  relations  of  tlie  civil  and  military  officers 
with  the  ^.  ..le  leave  nothinj:^  to  be  desired.  If 
proof  were  needed  to  show  how  deeply  rooted 
among  tlie  populations  is  English  prestige,  I  would 
quote  the  fact  that  tliroughout  the  peninsula  the 
native  prefers,  in  civil  and  still  more  in  criminal 
cases,  to  be  tried  by  an  Englisli  judge.  It  would 
be  impossible,  I  think,  to  render  a  more  flattering 
testimony  to  Britl-ii  nde. 

In  tlie  foreooLn<][  observations,  I  have  summed 

DO  ' 

up  faitlifuUy  and  conscientiously  the  information 
wliich  I  have  been  al)l€  to  derive  on  the  spot  from 
the  most  direct  and  the  most  trustworthy  sources. 
I  have  not  concealed  any  weak  point  of  the  immense 
Anglo-Indian  administration ;  I  have  not  passed  over 
in  silence  any  slicj^tcoming  or  fault,  whether  great 
or  small,  which  lias  come  to  my  notice,  and  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  can  be  charged  against  the 
Government  of  India.  But  no  one,  even  if  he  looks 
witli  the  eyes  of  a  pessimist,  which  I  do  not,  and 
makes  a  large  allowance  for  the  infirmities  and 
weaknesses  inherent  in  human    nature,  can   deny 
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tliat  the  British  India  of  our  days  presents  a  spec- 
tacle which  is  unique  and  without  a  parallel  in  tlie 
liistory  of  the  world.  What  do  we  see?  Instead 
of  periodical  if  not  permanent  wars,  profound 
peace  firmly  established  throughout  the  whole 
Empire ;  instead  of  the  exactions  of  chiefs  always 
greedy  for  gold,  and  not  shrinking  from  any  act  of 
cruelty  to  extort  it,  moderate  taxes,  much  lower 
tJian  those  imposed  by  the  feudatory  princes  ;  arbi- 
trary rule  replaced  by  even-handed  justice ;  the 
tribunals,  once  proverbially  corrupt,  by  upright 
judges  whose  example  is  already  beginning  to  make 
its  influence  felt  on  native  morality  and  notions  of 
right ;  no  more  Pindarris,  no  more  armed  bands 
of  thieves ;  perfect  security  in  the  cities  as  well  as 
in  the  country  districts,  and  on  all  the  roads  ;  the 
former  bloodthii'sty  manners  and  customs  now 
softened,  and,  save  for  certain  restrictions  imposed 
in  the  interests  of  public  morality,  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  religious  worship,  and  traditional  usages 
and  customs ;  materially,  an  unexampled  bound  of 
prosperity,  and  even  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
periodical  famines  which  afflict  certain  parts  of  the 
peninsula  more  and  more  diminished  by  the  exten- 
sion of  railways  which  facilitate  the  work  of  rehef. 
And  what  has  wrought  all  these  miracles  ? 
The  wisdom  and  the  courage  of  a  fe^v'  directing 
statesmen,  the  bravery  and    the   discipline  of  an 
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nriny  composed  of  a  small  number  of  Englishmen 
and  a  large  number  of  natives,  led  by  heroes  ;  and 
lastly,  and  I  will  ventnre  to  say  principally,  tlie 
devotion,  the  intelligence,  the  courage,  the  perseve- 
I'ance,  and  the  skill,  combined  with  an  integrity 
proof  against  all  temptation,  of  a  handful  of  officials 
and  magistrates  who  govern  and  administer  the 
Indian  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IsORFOLK    ISLAND. 
May  17  to  May  28. 

Newcastle— Norfolk  Island— Descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
'  Bounty  '—Present  condition  of  the  island— Visit  to  the  magi- 
strate— The  Bar. 

Sydney,  May  IT. — A  reception  is  being  lield 
on  board  the  '  Nelson.'  Commodore  Erskine,  com- 
mandant of  the  AustraUan  station,  has  gathered 
together  tlie  cream  of  society.  Seated  on  the 
foot-bridge,  I  enjoj^  a  pretty  sight.  All  these 
young  people  are  full  of  spirits,  walking  about, 
dancing  and  flirting.  The  weather  is  splendid,  and 
the  setting  sun  floods  with  rosy  tints  this  wva'J.- 
nificent  bay,  which  has  never  seemed  to  me  more 
lovely  than  now. 

This  gay  and  brilliant  scene  has  for  me  a 
melancholy  side.     It  is  the  hour  for  bidding-  f>-ood- 
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bye  to  persons  Avho  liave  showered  kindness  upon 
me.  In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  be  otVfor  the  islands 
of  Oceania,  on  board  H.M.S.  'F8])ie«^ie,'  commanded 
by  Captain  Bridge.  0])portunitIes  of  visiting  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific  tire  extremely  rare.  Un- 
less prepared  to  face  tlie  perils,  tlie  tedium,  tlie  an- 
noyanc^es,  and  the  privations  of  a  voyage  on  board 
a  whaler  or  one  of  the  vessels  sent  to  enlist  la- 
bourers, or  the  possessor  of  a  yaclit,  a  means  of  loco- 
motion which  is  more  agreeable  than  safe  in  these 
latitudes,  onemustgive  up  the  prospect  of  seeing  one 
of  the  most  interesting  but  most  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  world.  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  for 
six  weeks  the  guest  of  the  captain  of  the  '  Espiegle.' 
On  June  28  this  vessel  is  to  be  at  an  appointed  spot 
on  the  route  of  the  mail  steamer  from  Sydney  to 
San  Francisco.  The  directors  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Mail  Company,  wdiose  head-quarters  are  at  New 
York,  have  authorised  the  captain  c»f  the  'City  of 
Sydney'  to  take  me  on  board  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific,  weather  permitting.  If  the  wind  is 
not  too  strong,  if  the  sea  is  not  too  rough,  if  the 
atmosphere  is  clear  enough  for  the  two  vessels  to  be 
able  to  sight  each  other — in  short,  if  the  elements 
are  as  accommodating  as  the  Commodore  and  the 
captain  and  the  directors  of  the  American  Company, 
I  shall  be  at  San  Francisco  on  July  14  or  15.  If 
not — well,  it  cannot  be  helped. 
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Moreover,  according  to  my  friends   liere,  this 
not  very  formidable  risk  tliat  I  am  about  to  incur 
— of  spending  some  montlis  more  in  excellent  com- 
pany— is  not  the  only  one  to   which    I   shall    be 
exposed  ;  everyone  warns  me  against  the  savages 
whose  acquaintance  I  shall  have  to  make.     They 
are  hostile  and  treacherous,  they  lie  in  ambush  in 
the  brushwood,  attack,  kill,  and  cat  the  crews  who 
land.     Was  not  Commodore  Goodenough,  one  of 
Commodore  Erskine's   predecessors,  killed  in  this 
manner  only  a  few  years  ago  ?     The  spot  wliere 
his  remains  are  buried  has  become  the  favourite 
portion  of  the  cemetery  at  Sydney.     Everyone  is 
anxious  to  sleep  beside  a  liero,  for  in  truth  he  was 
a  hero.     On  the  other  hand,  Captain  Bridge  has 
whispered  in  my  ear  :  '  We  are  not  going  to  the  New 
Hebrides  nor  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  classic  lands 
of  cannibalism  ;   we  are  going  to  visit  islands   in 
which  the  bad  habit  of  eating  one's  fellow-creatures 
has  been  abandoned.'     But  I  am  not  anxious  to  un- 
deceive my  friends  ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  become  an 
interesting  personage.     And  is  it  not  thoroughly 
interesting  to  go  to  a  country  where  the  question 
is,  not  What  shall  I  eat  ?    but.  By  whom  shall  I 
be  eaten  ? 

The  captain  has  just  come  to  fetch  me.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  oar,  and  we  are  on  board  his  vessel, 
which  is  anchored  a  few  fathoms  from  the  'Xelson.' 
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She  gets  under  way  at  once,  and  passes  close  by 
the  flag-sliip,  fj-oni  which  tlie  Cunimodore's  <iuests, 
breaking  oflftlie  dance,  send  us  a  tliousand  farewells, 
wliile  the  sun,  a  gl()l)e  of  red  fire,  disappears  niajos- 
tically  beneath  the  horizon  of  the  ocean. 

It  was  dark  when,  after  having  passed  tlirougli 
Sydney  Heads,  we  gained  tlie  open  sea.  So  power- 
ful is  tlie  electric  liglit  of  the  new  lighthouse,  the 
finest  in  the  world,  tliat  even  at  a  distance  of  five 
or  six  miles  the  eye  can  scarcely  bear  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  beam. 


I 


Newcastle^  May  18  and  19. — This  is  a  consider- 
able town.  Below,  on  the  shore,  are  the  docks, 
warehouses,  shops,  and  tramways.  Coal  being 
here  the  great  commodity,  everytliing  is  black. 
Behind  the  commercial  quarter,  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  are  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do  citizeas  and  a 
number  of  churches;  for  all  creeds — llonian  Catho- 
lic, Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist — have 
their  places  of  worship  here.  To-day  being  Sunday, 
we  see  nothing  but  people  with  their  prayer-books 
or  hymn-books  going  hastily  up  the  steep  straight 
streets,  or  ascending  the  wooden  steps.  Save  the 
sound  of  bells,  deep  silence  broods  on  land  and 
sea. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  into  the  public  gar- 
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den,  wliicli  is  situatod  (Ui  the  hiijhest  part  of  the; 
town,  AvhiMico  one  onioys  an  exlLMisivo  view  of 
Newcastle  with  tlie  'jrccn  fields  in  the  environs,  of 
the  white  liills,  the  harbour  Idled  with  huye  sailini^^ 
vessels,  and  the  slate-coloured  sea.  I'lie  whole 
])()|)ulation  lias  come  hitiier  for  an  outinn^.  In 
l^Airope,  you  would  say  they  were  res[)ectal)ie 
mechanics  in  Sunday  clothes.  But  they  beh)ng  in 
reality  to  all  the  classes  of  this  young  society. 
Common  interests  efface  inequalities,  and  stamp  a 
uniform  and  somewhat  ])rosaic  a})peara!ice  on  the 
features  as  well  as  the  dresses  and  demeanour  ol 
the  people.  Men  and  women,  leadiiiL?  their  chil- 
dren by  the  hand,  follow  each  other  in  silence  or 
exchan<2;'iii'  a  few  words  uttered  in  a  low  voice  at 
long  intervals. 

Sembianza  avevun  ne  trista  ne  lieta. 

This  is  ti  way  with  men  whose  principal  incen- 
tive X..  u:.  desire  and  the  hojie  of  making  money. 
Saturday  finds  them  worn  out  by  toil,  and  on  Sun- 
day they  seek  not  amusement,  but  rest. 

To-day,  Monday,  the  town  and  liarl)our  look 
very  diflerent.  All  is  stir  and  bustle.  Newcastle 
possesses  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  buried  under 
sand-banks  close  to  the  sea,  and  exported  chiefly 
to  China.  Everything  here — nature  as  well  as 
man — has  a  business-like  appearance.     Thanks  to 
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the  j)recious  ininuriil,  and  thanks  also  to  tlic  activity 
and  enerj/y  of  tlu*  inhabitants,  and  to  tlie  railway:«* 
wliicli  in  a  year  or  two  will  coinit'ct  hor  with 
Sydney  on  tlie  south,  and  witli  (iueensland  on  the 
noi'tli,  Newcastle  seems  to  me  to  be  called  to  bril- 
liant destinies. 

At  noon  tlie  '  Ksi)ieL!le'  weijjlied  anchor. 


On  May  24  we  sight  the  isle  of  Lord  Howe, 
but  tlie  state  of  tlie  sea  prevents  us  from  landing. 
And  what  a  lively  vessel  is  the  good  '  Espiegb  ! ' 
How  she  ])itches,  rolls,  })lunges,  and  then  rights 
lierself  again  !  For  six  days  we  are  running  under 
fidl  sail  before  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  south-west, 
and  with  the  currents  also  in  our  favour.  But  it 
is  hojjeless  to  think  of  walking  on  deck,  for  the 
least  change  of  ])lace  involves  a  gymnastic  feat. 
However,  I  am  housed  most  comfortably  in  the 
captain's  two  cabins,  which  he  has  kindly  allowed 
me  to  share  with  him.  We  dine  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  imi)osing  sixty-four-j)ounder  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  fore-cabin,  which  it  divides 
into  a  dining-room  and  an  ante-chamber.  The 
after-cabin,  furnished  with  two  writing-tables,  a 
sofa,  and  some  arm-chairs  which  have  to  be  made 
fast  with  ropes,  serves  as  a  study  and  drawing- 
room.    The  bookshelf  contains  several  works  on  the 
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islands  iA'  tlic  racilic.  Tlio  oflicors'  wnn!  room  is 
very  attractive  on  account  of  its  codlncss  and  tlic 
])Ieasant  company.  Most  of  the  sailors  seem  to 
me  very  younu',  l)ut  stron<j,  well  sot  ii]>.  and  clioor- 
ful.  In  the  evenin_L's,  dni'inii  their  leisure  hours, 
which  are  rare,  they  amusi'  tlieniselvcs  hy  siiioinM- 
in  chorus;  aiul  their  voices,  heard  a  little  way  oil", 
minu'le  })leasantly  with  the  sound  ot"  the  waves.  I 
am  struck  by  the  tone  of  u^ood  breeding  that  pn*- 
vails  on  hoard.  There  is  not  a  coarse  word,  not 
an  oath.  Evei-ythiniLj  goes  like  clockwork.  What 
u  contrast  to  what  I  have  seen  foi1y  year-'-  ago  on 
board  many  Knglish  and  other  men-of-war!  'J'he 
buiiler  is  my  chief  amusement.  All  orders  are 
o-iven  by  scmnd  of  l)Ui»'le  ;  it  is  the  bii^der  that 
dii'ects  the  maim^uvres.  So,  at  lea<t,  lie  is  ])ei-- 
suaded,  and  he  seems  to  concentrate  all  his  mental 
powers  on  his  instrument.  The  false  notes  that 
escape  from  it  at  times  in  no  way  trouble  the 
serenity  of  this  grave  personage. 

The  '  Espiegle  '  is  a  composite  sloop  of  1,130 
tons,  and  carries  in  all  142  men. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  we  sight  our  first 
lialting-plaee,  Norfolk  Island.  First  a  dark  line  is 
seen,  and  then,  as  we  come  nearer,  low  perpendi(?:i- 
lar  rocks,  surmounted  by  a  screen  of  trees  which 
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are  swo})t,  boatc^ii,  and  fiirrowod  by  the  breakers, 
and  streaked  witli  innumerable  white  Unes — tlie  cas- 
cades formed  by  the  streams  rnshing  down  to  the 
.sea.  In  tlie  centre  of  tlie  ishmd,  not  far  oil'/  stands 
tlie  rounded  to})  of  Mount  Pitt,  completely  clothed 
with  veu'ctation.  Forest  and  meadows  alternate,  but 
the  forest  predominates.  And  wdiat  a  forest :  hoAV 
dense,  dark,  and  impenetrable  to  the  eye  !  And 
what  trees  !  The  Noi'folk  Island  pine  (Araucaria 
e.KceUa)^  with  its  slim  tapering  trunk,  its  horizon- 
tal and  somewhat  stiH-looking  branches,  and  its 
majestic  api)earance — the  monar(;h  of  the  conifers  ! 
The  island  after  which  it  is  named  is  its  native 
home  ;  and  nowhere  else  are  whole  forests  of  it 
to  be  found,  though  line  specimens  can  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and, 
more  rarely,  in  India  and  Europe. 

The  town  stands  on  the  shore,  if  the  name  of 
town  can  be  given  to  two  huge  bidldings,  eacli  of 
tlieni  surrounded  by  a  high  wall — one,  the  former 
convict  pridon,  now  in  ruins,  and  the  oilier,  the 
ibrmer  commissariat  magazine,  now  converted  into 
an  Anglican  church — and  to  a  few  cottages  and 
wooden  huts  shaded  by  pine-trees. 

In  front  and  to  the  south,  three  miles  away,  an 

^  Norfolk  Island  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  less  than  three 
miles  in  breadth.  The  forked  smnmit  of  Mount  Pitt  is  1,050  feet 
above  the  sea. 
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isolatod  rock  .stands  out  witli  fantastic  outline 
against  tlie  sky,  Tliis  is  Pliillip  Island,  renowned 
for  its  colonrinuf  of  liiilit  yellow,  dark  oraniie,  and 
])ink.  ILilf-way  np,  a  black  s])ot  indicates  airrou}) 
of  pines  suspended  in  a  crevice.  The  coral  reefs 
add  to  the  dilliculties  of  navigation  between  these 
two  islands.  The  wiiul  has  suddenly  drop})ed,  and 
the  troubled  surface  of  the  sea  presents  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  calmness  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  idyllic  character  of  the  landscape. 

But  shall  we  be  able  to  land?  Xorfolk  Island''^ 
is  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  places  in  the  world. 
A  leading;  p]n<flish  official  told  me  that  in  the  course 
of  seven  vovages  made  in  these  latitudes,  he  was 
only  once  able  to  ell'ect  a  landing.  Happily  the 
red  and  not  the  blue  flag  is  hoisted  ori  the  jetty, 
and  signals  to  us  that  the  bar  is  })racticable  for 
small  craft. 

The  isolated  position  of  Xorfolk  Island  probably 
accounts  for  its  dreary  fate  in  haviuvv  been  chosen 
as  a  place  of  confinement'^  for  transported  convicts, 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  most  atrocious  and  the  most 
incorrigible  crimimils.  The  few  travellers  who 
visited  it  at  that  time,  among  others  the  famous 
Austrian  botanist.  Baron  Charles  von  Iliigel,  have 

-  It  lies  at  a  distance  of  HOO  miles  irom  the  Anstvaliaii  coast. 
and  40!)  miles  from  the  iiortlicrnmost  ])(>iiit  of  Now  ZeaLiiul. 

•'  From  17S8  to  IHOi),  and  agai)i,  after  a  temporary  abandon- 
ment, from  1825  to  IB.jO. 
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jjaiiitcd  it  in  tlic  darkest  colours.  The  Ixiroii  calls 
it  a  Hell  situated  in  a  Taradise. 

Wlien  tins  convict  settlement  was  abolislied, 
now  nearly  thii>'y  years  a<i'0,  Xorl'ulk  Island  was 
destined  t(^  anotiier  purpose. 

In  178U,H.M.S.  'J3()unty,'  Lieutenant,  afterwards 
yVdmiral,  \\'iiliani  iiligli,  then  engaged  on  a  mission 
to  the  South  Pacific,  after  liaving  visited  Otaheite, 
was  making  for  liigher  latitudes,  when  a  mutiny 
broke  out  on  board.  All  tlie  crew  and  three  ollicers 
took  pa:  L  in  it.  The  ca])tain  and  tlie  other  officers 
were  set  adrift  in  a  launch,  with  some  casks  of  water 
and  provisions,  and  abandoned  to  tlieir  fate.  Bhgli 
— who  was  a  very  remarkable  man — in  his  nut-sliell 
of  a  boat,  driven  by  ti;e  trade-winds  and  currents, 
crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  tlie  Paciiic,  was  the 
iirst  to  sight  the  Fijis,  landed,  after  a  voyage  of 
three  months,  at  Timor  (Dutch  Indies),  and  him- 
self carried  to  England  the  news  of  the  mutinv. 
A  cry  of  indignation  arose  on  all  sides.  A  success- 
ful outbreak  on  board  a  man-of-war  was  a  thinif 
unlieard  of,  and  a  very  dangerous  exam])le.  Mean- 
wdiile  the  mutineers  returned  to  Otaheite,  and,  after 
])roviding  themselves  with  native  wives,  took  to  sea 
again.  For  many  years  nothing  was  heard  of  them, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  sea  had  brought  the 
criminals  to  justice,  wlien  in  1808  a  navigator, 
cast  on  the  shore  uf  an  isolated  rock  situated  25° 
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south  latitude,  discovered  there  an  okl  saih)r 
named  Adams,  with  several  women  and  childreiL 
All  the  otliers  liau  perislied  in  quarrels  among 
tliemselves.  Tlie  hrst  authentic  news  of  tliese 
islanders  came  from  Captain  Ik^echey,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  visited  Pitcairn  Island  in  1825.  The 
sailor  Adams — rebel,  tyrant,  and  liomicide — was 
still  alive,  and  had  become  a  patriarch  and  a  saint. 
Equality  and  fraternity,  if  not  liberty,  as  well  as 
peace  and  prosperity,  wei'c  tlien  reigning  in  the 
island,  a  perfect  Eden,  where  crime  was  unknown. 
In  En<i"land  tliis  olowin^  account  caused  <i;reat  en- 
thusiasm  ;  philanthropic  bodies  collected  subscrip- 
tions, and  distributed  them  anionic  the  islanders. 
Thanks  to  an  un(;easing  flow  of  benevolence,  tlie 
])opulation  rapidly  increased,  so  much  so  that  in 
less  tlian  twenty  years  tliere  was  not  room  enough 
in  the  island  for  its  inhabitants,  nor  land  enougli 
to  cultivate  for  their  subsistence.  Then  it  was 
that,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  pul)lic  opinion, 
the  Eno'lisli  Government  assiu'ncd  to  the  Pitcairnef  * 
Xorfolk  Island,  and  transp(jrted  tliem  thither  frev. 
of  expense.  xV  rcniarkai)]c  man  was  tlien  at  the 
liead  of  tlie  small  community.  Mr.  Xobbs,a  Scotch- 
num  by  birth,  and  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  owed  to  the  chances  of  the  sea  his  land- 
ing on  Pitcairn  Island,  Avhere  he  became  after 
Adams's  death  the  principal  personag<'.     Jh'  is  still 
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]iviii<:f,  at  a  very  advanced  ajre,  and  until  last  year 
])erl()rnu'd  the  duties  of  cliaplain  to  the  Mela- 
iiesian  Mission  of  tlie  vXnoliean  bishoi)  of  Melanesia 
i'esidnii>-  at  Norfolk  Islanch 

I'he  exodus  took  ])laee  in  1850.  The  Enolish 
Government,  after  having  removed  the  entire  popu- 
lation, consistinjx  of  about  two  hundi'ed  persons,  to 
their  new  home,  estnblished  them  in  the  is.ind,  and 
gave  them  the  two  large  Government  buildin  ^,some 
flocks  of  sheep,  some  horses,  and  the  necessaiy  tools 
for  cultivating  the  land,  letting  them  plainly  under- 
stand that  thenceforth  the  Government  sup})ort 
and  the  i)eriodical  donations  of  private  persons 
would  cease,  and  that  consequently  they  wouh^ 
have  to  regard  themselves  no  longer  as  pensioners 
but  as  colonists. 

The  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  Avas  ap- 
pointed govei'uor  of  the  island,  which,  however,  Avas 
not  annexed  to  the  Australian  colonies.  In  virtue 
of  a  constitution  LH'anted  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment,  Norfolk  Island  enjoys,  under  certain  restric- 
tions,  absolute   home  rule.^     ]3ut  the  charter    of 

■*  The  Governor,  who  resides  at  Sydney,  is  hound  to  visit  Nor- 
folk Island  once  durinj?  the  period  of  his  governorship  of  New 
South  Wales.  A  popular  risseinhly.  wliich  includes  every  male 
over  twenty-five  years  of  a^'e,  meets  four  times  every  year.  Their 
acts  have  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  Tlie  president 
of  the  asseiuhly,  who  is  elected  annually,  is  also  maj^istrate,  ad- 
)iiinistrator,  and  jud<,'e  of  first  instaiice.  In  cases  of  grave  crimes, 
which  are  very  rare,  the  maf,'istrate  exercises  full  judicial  pow  i-,. 
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LTant  contains  a  clause,  vrliicli  is  curious  as  beiiii'' 
contrary  to  all  the  princi|MOs  of  modern  colonisation, 
especially  to  those  of  English  colonial  policy,  l^y 
securing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  Island  the 
e.vrhi^ive  usufruct  of  that  territory,  it  isolates  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Tlie}^  had  insisted  on 
tliis  point,  and  carried  it.  No  stranger  can  settle 
in  their  island,  Avhich  is  thus  nn\de  inaccessible  by 
law  as  well  as  by  nature.  A  solitary  exception 
was  mad*,  in  favour  of  the  Melanesian  Mission 
station,  where  150  cliildren,  iiatliered  from  various 
groups  of  Melanesia,  are  educated.  This  insti- 
tution, which  was  formerl}'  at  Auckland,  has  been 
removed  hither,  the  young  savages  born  in  ec[ua- 
torial  regions  being  unable  to  bear  the  compara- 
tively inclement  climate  of  New  Zealand.      I   am 

The  depositions  of  witnesses  are  sent  to  tlie  Governor,  who  appoints 
a  court  ad  hoc.  The  only  breaclies  of  the  law — which,  however, 
are  tolerably  frecpient — arc  huntinjif  during  close  time.  The  of- 
fender pays  a  fine  of  five  shillinj^s,  and  takes  care  not  to  be  cau^dit 
a  second  time.  There  are  no  taxes  l)eyond  a  small  eonipnlsory 
subscription  of  f  .jen  shillinpis  per  family-,  yieldinj^  TiB/.  a  year. 
This  sum  f;;oes  towards  paying  the  common  doctor  whoie  salary 
amounts  to  150/.  The  balance  is  provided  by  the  j".  'and  Fund, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  sale  of  the  Governnu'nt  lands — a  very 
small  item — and  by  small  payments,  the  results  of  dealings  with 
the  whalers  who  sometimes  put  in  here  to  refresh. 

The  principal  wants  of  the  comnnnu"cy  are  confined  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads,  tho  church,  and  the  school.  These  wants 
are  supplied  by  means  of  comi)ulsory  labour,  t\ery  man,  without 
exception,  being  bound  to  give  iiis  labour  for  three  days  ami  a  half 
every  six  months.     Nothing  can  be  more  fiiiiple  or  patriarchal. 
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told  that  it  is  lulinirably  managed  by  tlie  Anglican 
i)i.sli()p,  Dr.  Selwyn,  Avho  is  unfortunately  absent 
just  now.  The  mission  is  placed  in  tlie  centre  of 
tlie  island,  and  away  from  all  contact  with  the  in- 
liabitants. 

And  now,  what  is  tlie  residt  of  this  self-im])0sed 
isolation?  We  are  about  to  see  it  with  our  own 
eves. 


:' 


;' 


It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  lively  curiosity 
that  Cai)tain  ]lridge  and  myself,  piloted  by  the 
magistrate,  Mr.  Francis  Nobbs,  who  came  on  board 
to  fetch  us,  leave  the  '  Espiegle,'  cross  the  bar 
without  much  difficulty,  and  land  safe  and  sound 
amidst  a  crowd  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  very 
fond  of  seeing  stran£rers.  We  stroll  rhmo-  rou(>:h 
roads,  between  kitchen  gardens  and  more  or  less 
dilapidated  cottages,  once  the  dwellings  of  the 
warders  and  minor  officers  of  the  convict  prison, 
and  now  of  the  descendants  of  the  crcAV  of  the 
'  Bount5^'  Whenever  one  of  these  old  hovels  shows 
signs  of  tumbling  down,  tlie  owners,  rather  than 
restore  it,  seek  refui^e  in  another  and  somewhat 
more  substantial  hut,  and  share  it  with  its  original 
occupants.  Tliis  proceeding  is  neither  very  cleanly 
nor  very  healthy,  but  from  the  islanders'  point  of 
view  it  is  convenient.  Norfolk  Island  is  the 
Eldorado    of    laisscr-allcr.      The    inhabitants   are 
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ratlicr  careless  of  tlieir  person  as  Avell  as  of 
tlieir  dress,  Avliicli  is  very  simple  but  strictly 
European,  extremely  sliabby  but  not  exactly 
ragged ;  they  go  about  a  great  deal  ou  foot  oi* 
mounted  on  tlieir  plough  horses ;  they  are  never 
in  a  hurry,  and  seem  contented,  indolent,  and 
-omewhat  sleepy.  Mciimn  teniiere  beati.  'J'he 
mixture  of  the  two  bloods,  tlie  Enii'lish  and  tlie 
Polynesian,  principally  Otaheitan,  has  given  a 
peculiar  character  to  these  islanders,  whose  com- 
[)lexion  is  either  white  or  olive-coloured,  and  their 
iiair  either  red  or  bla(;k,  unless  the  two  types  are 
l>lended  in  one  and  the  same  individual.  You  sec 
well-made  men  and  not  absolutely  ugly  women, 
but  all  their  faces  are  disligured  by  the  big  mouth 
witli  tlie  fleshy  and  sensual  lips  of  the  savage. 
They  look  like  people  who  have  been  well  brouglit 
up,  and  speak  English  correctly,  though  somewhat 
(b'awling  the  vowels,  a  peculiarity,  I  am  told,  ot 
Polynesian  languages. 

The  maijistrate  takes  us  to  the  cottage  of  jiis 
father,  Mr.  Nobbs,  tlie  former  head  of  the  Piicairn 
colony.  We  find  this  octogenarian  in  the  parlour, 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  near  tlie  fire,  and  busy  read- 
ing. He  receives  us  with  politeness,  and,  after 
exchanging  ^  few  words,  returns  to  his  book. 
However  small  may  have  been  his  sphere  of  action, 
he  filled  the  foremost  place  in  it,  and  still  retains 
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something  of  liis  former  importance.  ]\[rs.  Nobbs, 
liis  wife,  lias  the  appearance  of  an  ahnost  pnre-bred 
Otalieitan.  Her  (hiugliter,  who  seems  aoout  fifty, 
does  tlie  honours  of  tlie  lioiise  witli  the  ease  of  a 
lady.  Tlie  little  parlour  is  fiii'iiished  with  a  certain 
elegance.  Photographs  hang  on  the  walls,  and  in 
the  middle  stands  a  large  round  table,  covered 
with  albums  and  some  illustrated  papers  of  last 
year.  Austrian  chairs,  which  I  have  met  with  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  world,  complete  the  furniture. 
Comparatively  speaking,  the  whole  of  this  home 
has  an  indescribable  air  of  distinction,  a  certain 
courtly  apjiearance,  about  it.  Everything  goes  by 
comparisons  in  this  world. 

Cai)tain  liridge  returns  to  his  ship  and  leaves 
Ine  to  the  hospitality  of  the  magistrate,  avIio  assures 
\|s  that  to-|||orvow  morning  the  weather  will  not 
JU'leVieht  \\\y  going  on  board.  He  lends  me  his 
liorse,  takes  up  my  hand-bag,  and  follows  on  foot. 
The  doctor  of  the  little  community,  an  English 
surgeon  who  has  been  settled  here  for  some  j^ears, 
joins  us  on  his  pony,  and  just  as  the  sun  is  sinking 
we  start  for  the  magistrate's  house,  which  is 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  We  have 
four  miles  to  go ;  l)ut  although:  the  roads,  whicli 
are  badly  kept,  have  been  broken  up  by  the  late 
rains,  and  although  our  liorses  slip  at  every  step, 
and,  in  making  for  the  turf,  sink  into  the  mire  or 
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stumble  on  the  roots  of  trees,  the  time  passes 
quickly  and  ])leasantly.  I  ply  uiy  ('()mj)ani()ns 
with  questions,  and  they  answer  them  each  aiM'ord- 
ing  to  his  own  point  of  view.  There  is  nothinii" 
more  instructive  for  the  traveller  tiian  this  sort  of 
discussion  between  residents  in  the  country.  Tlie 
road,  in  the  main  ascendin*^,  climbs  over  steej) 
hills,  plunges  down  into  deej)  ravines,  crosses  [)as- 
turages,  and  penetrates  into  the  foi'est,  the  trees  of 
which  are  exhaling  at  this  hour  delicious  ])erfumes. 
By  the  uncertain  glimmer  of  the  twilight  we  see, 
sinning  against  the  dark  background  of  Norfolk 
pines,  the  golden  apples  of  the  Ilesperides,  the  fruit 
of  the  gigantic  lemon-trees  ])lantA!d  here  by  the 
convicts  nearly  a  century  ago,  but  which  now, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  present  inhabitants, 
are  in  danger  of  being  smothered  by  the  ever  en- 
croaching forest.  Here  and  there  a  tree-fern  dis- 
plays the  graceful  outline  of  its  foliage  against  the 
topaz-coloured  sky.  Aged  oaks,  and  great  clusters 
of  rhododendrons,  guavas,  and  every  kind  of  shiub, 
give  the  landscape  the  appearance  of  a  park,  but  of 
sucli  a  park  as  only  nature  can  form. 

The  doctor  had  left  us,  and  it  was  pitch  dark 
when  we  reached  the  gate  of  an  en(dosure.  The 
magistrate  called  in  a  hoarse  voice,  'Coo-i !  coo-i ! ' 
the  rallying  cry  of  Polynesian  savages.  A  small 
boy,  whom  I  took  for  a  stable  bo}',  bit  who  was  one 
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of  iny  liost's  sons,  n])])oaro(l  iiniiic'diately,  opened 
tlie  ir.'ito  and  led  tlie  liorse  away. 

We  foiiiid  tlie  iaiiiily  assembled  in  the  draAvin;^-- 
room :  Mrs.  Xobl)s,  a  liandsunie  lady  Avitli  r<:)ly- 
nesian  features,  three  daughters  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  two  young  ])oys.  The 
eldest  son,  an  Anglican  clergyman  in  Queensland, 
and  the  eldest  daughter,  a  schoohnistress  at  Auck- 
land, were  absent.  The  ladies  were  neatly  but 
very  simply  attired.  The  magistrate,  who  read  my 
thoughts  in  my  eyes,  said  to  me,  '  In  our  island  we 
are  our  own  tailors.  Patterns  are  sometimes  sent 
to  us  from  Auckland  ;  but  we  make  our  clothes 
ourselves.'  And  then  he  showed  me  his  horny 
hands.  '  But  surely  you,  a  magistrate,'  I  asked, 
*  are  not  bound  to  give  compulsory  labour?  '  Tor 
seven  days  every  year,'  he  replied,  '  I  break  stones, 
just  like  the  first  coiner.' 

I  had  seen  on  the  shore  the  masters  of  two 
American  whalers  about  to  start  for  the  south. 
One  of  them  is  going  to  take  to  Auckland  a  son 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  Nobbs.  'Are  you  going  away 
for  long?'  I  asked  them.  'For  several  years,' 
they  answered,  '  perhaps  for  ever.'  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  little  emotion  this  long  and 
imminent  separation  appeared  to  cause  in  the 
fiimily.  But  why  should  they  trouble  themselves 
about  it  to-day,  as  the  farewell  will  not  be  till  to- 
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morrow?  It  is  tlie  liiL^liest  ])itcli  of  tliu  art  to  live 
for  the  (lay.  Tope  Grctrory  XIIT.  used  to  say 
that,  in  order  to  live  to  old  a^'c,  a  man  must  learn 
to  discard  painful  thoui»'hts. 

The  dinner  seemed  to  m(^  very  fair-  the  wine 
reminded  me  of  the  Cape  vintaut's.  bjioniifus 
but  almost  tasteless  oran«z-es  were  served  with  the; 
dessert;  I  am  told  that  the  trees  which  yield 
them,  and  which  were  planted  by  the  convicts, 
have  deteriorated  from  want  of  ])r(>per  care. 
The  islanders  are  thus  deprivini^  themselves  of 
an  article  of  export  to  New  ( *aledonia,  the 
Frenchmen  of  that  colony  bein^?  extremely  fond 
of  oranges.  My  host  and  hostess  wore  kind 
enough  to  give  up  their  bedroom  to  me,  and  I 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  s1(^e})ing  in  a  l)ed  which  did 
not  threaten  to  throw  uk  out  on  the  floor.  No 
rolling,  no  pitching,  no  whirligigs  !  No  roai'ing  oi* 
the  waves,  but  the  sweet  music  of  conifers,  gently 
stirred  by  the  night  breeze. 


May  28. — I  had  yesterday  expressed  my  inten- 
tion of  getting  up  at  seven  o'clock.  But  my  hosts 
remonstrated  against  such  a  ])roceeding.  The 
sun,  they  said,  gets  up  at  seven  o'clock,  but  not 
men ! 

I  therefore  avail  myself  of  an  hour  of  solitude 
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ill  tlie  morning  to  ])ut  together  wliat  information  I 
had  gleaned,^  and  I  shall  not  join  the  family  party 
until  the  Ijreakfa&t  hour. 

Norfolk  Island,  one  of  the  numerous  discoveries 
of  CaptJiin  Cook,  contains  8,000  acres,  only  120  of 
whicli  are  cultivated.     Tliis  fact  is  significant. 

The  i)()pulation,  not  counting  the  150  little 
savages  of  the  Melanesian  Mission,  consists  of  470 
l)ersons.  It  was  194  at  the  time  of  the  Pitcairners' 
exodus  ;  but  for  some  years  it  has  remained  station- 
ary. There  are  only  sixty-eiglit  married  couples, 
representing  one-fifth  of  tlie  adults.  There  exists 
even  among  the  young  an  instinctive  aversion  to 
nuirriage  ;  the  reason  being  that,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  strict  seclusion  effected  by  the  Constitution  of  this 
community,  all  the  inhabitants  have  become  near 
relations.  Ileru^e  some  bad  sym})toms  are  observed. 
The  young  generation  are  found  to  exhibit  a  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  deterioration,  and  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  idiocy. 
'  We  must  therefore,'  said  one  of  the  principal 
islanders  to  ine,  '  renew  tiie  blood ;  we  must 
abolish  the  absolute  i)roliibition  of  immigration, 
and  admit  a  certain  number  of  strangers.  But 
how  to  make  the  selection  ?  And,  the  door  once 
open,  will  it  be  possible  to  shut  it  against  vaga- 

*  Conpleil    wiih    what   the   oai)tain   ami   the   eurpfcon   of    the 
'  Enpieglo '  collected,  and  which  they  kindly  imparted  to  me. 
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])onds,  adventurers,  and  tlic  flood  of  Australians, 
who  will  not  be  long  in  taking  possession  of  the 
island,  and  ousting  us  from  it  ?  ' 

These  difllculties  are  obvious.  Unquesiionably 
the  population  lacks  energy,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  whites  who  have  the  least  Otaheitan  blood  in 
their  veins,  and  those  very  few  who  have  none  of 
it  at  all,  are  the  most  effeminate  and  the  most 
degenerate  of  the  eommunity.  The  islanders  are 
(contented  with  little,  and  Xature  lavishes  her  trea- 
sures upon  them.  Why  should  they  work  ?  Thus 
nearly  everything  here  in  the  shape  of  buildings, 
roads,  or  plantations,  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
penal  settlement,  and  is  the  work  of  the  convicts. 
The  Pitcairners  have  made  or  preserved  very  little. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  island,  which  might  produce  nearly 
all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temj^orate  and 
some  also  of  the  tropical  zones,  is  cultivated.  The 
pasturages  feed  but  a  comparatively  limited  num- 
ber of  cattle  ;  ^  and  even  the  animals  are  degene- 
rating for  want  of  proper  care.  Whale-fishing 
gives  occupation  to  a  small  i)art  of  the  male  po[)u- 
lation. 

Intercourse  with  the  outer  world  is  irregular 
and  extremely  rare.  From  time  to  time  some 
whalers,   mostly   American,   take   charge   of    the 

«  2,000  Bheep,  1,350  horned  cattle,  and  270  horses. 
VOL.  n.  T 
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mails.  Occasionally,  either  for  want  of  sliips  or 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  sea,  all 
communication  witli  the  outer  world  is  suspended 
for  three,  four,  or  five  consecutive  niontlis  ;  and  then 
such  necessary  articles  as  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
tea  become  very  scarce.  Witli  a  little  enterprise 
and  energy  a  postal  service,  by  means  of  a  cutter, 
(;ould  be  established  with  New  Caledonia,  where 
tlie  Pitcairners  could  sell  their  produce  at  a  profit 
and  supply  themselves  in  season  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  But  nothing  can  shake  off  the 
lethargy  of  these  islanders. 

As  to  the  state  of  public  morality,  opinions  are 
divided ;  but  I  had  neitlier  time  nor  opportunity 
to  examine  that  matter.  However,  it  appears  to 
be  certain  that  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown, 
possibly  because  it  is  diliicult  to  obtain  spirits. 

What  strikes  the  stranger,  is  the  inborn  polite- 
ness and  the  natural  dignity  of  demeanour  that 
distinguish  the  inhabitants  ;  they  inherited  that,  I 
am  told,  from  their  Polynesian  grandmothers,  and 
not  from  the  sailors  of  the  '  Bounty.'  '  How  can 
one  help  liking  these  good  people  ?  '  exclaimed  an 
officer  of  the  *  Espiegle.'  '  The  man  you  have  in- 
vited comes  on  board  with  bare  feet,  clothed  in  a 
shirt  and  trousers  which  have  seen  good  service. 
When  introduced  to  tlie  ward-room,  he  sits  down 
to   table   without    either   embarrassment    or    too 
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imirli  assurance,  handles  liis  knife  and  fork  with 
perfect  ease,  speaks  our  language  almost  like  an 
Enfjlishnian,  and  behaves  like  a  thoi-oui^h  gentle- 
man !  *  Unfortunately,  together  with  the  good 
manners  of  their  OtaheitJcU  ancestors,  they  have 
also  inherited  their  indolence,  carelessness,  and 
the  passion  for  dolee  far  niente. 

To  sum  up,  certain  benevolent  men,  under  the 
impulse  of  generous  feelings,  wished  to  undertake 
the  part  of  Providence  towards  them.  They 
lavished  kindnesses  on  this  peoi)le,  who  certainly 
are  worthy  of  interest.  But  in  separating  them 
absolutely  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  created 
for  them  an  artificial  existence.  There  is  no  com- 
petition, and  consequently  no  emulation  or  incite- 
ment to  work ;  the  blood  never  gets  renewed,  and, 
as  a  final  consequence,  the  population  falls  into  a 
letharo^ic  state  which  is  threateninor  to  lead  them 
to  moral  and  physical  degeneration.  This  philan- 
thropic experiment  has  met  with  ill  success.  I 
doubt  whether  it  will  be  repeated. 


As  I  step  out  I  meet  in  the  yard  the  young 
ladies  of  the  house  dressed  like  servants.  One  of 
them  is  making  butter,  another  cleans  the  cow- 
house, a  third  draws  water  from  the  cistern ; 
but  half  an  hour   after,   they  appear   at   break- 
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fast  witli  washed  faces  anu  transformed  into  neat, 
tidy  5'oini^'  women.  "When  the  time  comes  for 
saying  good-bye,  tlie  girls  rim  out  into  tlie  fields, 
catcli  a  couple  of  horses,  and  bring  them  in, 
riding  them  astride.  Tliese  nngs  are  to  carry 
^Ir.  Nobbs  and  myself  to  the  Melanesian  Mission 
station. 

On  leaving  these  good  people,  who  are  neither 
peasants  nor  gentlemen,  neither  black  nor  white, 
but  have  a  share  of  all  that,  I  cast  a  farewell 
glir/'e  at  their  rustic  abode  :  the  little  house 
standing  under  the  shadow  of  some  fine  trees, 
with  its  verandah  and  well-stocked  flower  garden 
in  front,  and  the  fields  and  pasture  lands  all 
around,  looking  on  one  side  upon  the  forest  which 
begins  a  few  steps  from  the  inclosure,  and  on  the 
other  upon  a  meadow  dotted  with  groups  of  Nor- 
folk pines.  The  peaceful  but  rather  sleepy-looking 
little  nook,  the  thoroughly  pastoral  landscape, 
so  well  in  keeping  with  the  inhabitants,  will  not 
easily  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  The  magis- 
trate is  evidently  in  his  sphere  a  superior  man. 
At  any  rate  he  is  superior  to  his  fellow-islanders. 
He  has  been  to  Auckland  and  Sydney,  and  has 
educated  himself  to  a  certain  extent.  All  his 
remarks  bear  the  stamp  of  good  sense. 

The  weather  has  changed  during  the  night. 
The  wind  is  blowing  hard,  and  the  ominous  roar- 
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iiig  of  tlic  forest,  tlie  hollow  and  fitful  jxronning  of 
the  fiercely  shaken  branches,  succeeds  the  soft 
symi)hony  of  yesterday  evening.  But  the  magis- 
trate reassures  nie  ;  the  bar  will  be  practicable  for 
several  hours  more. 

So  ofl'  we  yo  to  the  institution  for  the  vouiiijf 
savages.  We  have  reached  and  are  now  fcjllow- 
ing  the  magnificent  avenue  of  Norfolk  pines  which 
leads  to  the  building.  These  trees  also  were 
planted  by  the  convicts.  Arrived  at  the  gate  of 
the  mission  station,  we  hear  behind  us  the  sound 
of  gallojjing  horses.  It  is  ]\Ir.  Lowry,  the  first 
lieutenant  of  the  '  Espiegle,'  who  has  been  sent  by 
the  captain  to  tell  me  that  the  wind  is  freshening 
and  the  sea  rising  ;  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  trip 
anchors  to  avoid  injuring  them,  and  that  he  begs 
me  to  go  on  board  as  quickly  as  possible.  So  we 
turn  our  horses'  heads  and  ride  as  fast  as  we  can. 

We  have  reached  the  shore.  The  sea  is  furi- 
ous, and  the  waves  are  dashing  over  the  jetty,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  the  male  Pitcairners  from 
crowding  npon  it.  The  bar  is  frightful.  I  have 
crossed  several  of  these  abominable  l)ars,  including 
those  which  have  the  worst  reputation,  and,  wlnit 
is  more,  under  bad  conditions — East  London,  of 
undying  memory,  Pernambuco,  Point  de  Galle, 
and  many  others — but  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing hke  this.    We  jnmp  into  the  captain's  galley, 
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wliicli  manages  to  clear  tlie  jetty  without  capsizing. 
The  squall  seizes  it  at  once.  The  officer  keeps 
firm  hold  of  the  rudder,  tlie  ropes  of  which  have 
been  replaced  by  an  iron  tiller.  The  five  sailors, 
all  on  the  alert,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  lieu- 
tenant, are  a  picture  of  physical  strength,  coolness, 
and  courage.  But  by  tlieir  looks  one  sees  that 
tliey  know  well  they  have  a  difficult  task  before 
tliem.  Mr.  Lowry,  who  is  born,  who  lives,  and 
will  die — let  us  hope  as  an  admiral — with  a  cheery 
smile  on  his  lips,  gazing  intently  on  the  breakers, 
remarks  to  me, '  We  shall  do  it.'  In  reply,  I  assure 
him  of  my  perfect  equanimity,  ^qiio  aninio  mori- 
tur  sapiens. 

The  task  of  the  officer  and  his  five  men  is  this : 
to  back  water  slowly  into  the  trough  of  the  wave, 
then,  lying  on  their  oars,  to  wait  for  the  ap- 
proaching billow  and  to  give  way  the  moment  it 
touches  the  bows.  This  is  the  critical  moment, 
for  the  least  delay  iniglit  prove  fatal.  If  the 
galley  ships  a  big  sea,  she  founders ;  if  by  a  false 
stroke  of  the  oar  she  gets  beam  on  to  the  wave, 
she  capsizes.  This  manceuvre  is  repeated  as  every 
wave  comes  on.  Again  ring  out  the  shouts  of 
'  ]iack  ! '  '  Lie  on  your  oars!'  and  '  Give  w^ay ! '  and 
again  the  lieutenant  says,  'We  sliall  do  it.'  I  have 
not  a  doubt  of  it.  If  he  chooses  his  time  well,  if 
he  gives  the  right  order  at  the  right  moment,  if  his 
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voice,  rising  above  the  howling  of  the  wind  and 
the  roaring  of  the  sea  and  tlie  hoarse  niurnuir  of 
the  surf,  reaches  in  good  time  the  ears  of  the  live 
gallant  sailors  who  seek  to  read  his  orders  in  his 
eyes,  if  they  understand  and  carry  out  those  orders 
instantaneously — for  every  instant  is  precious — if 
their  oars,  which  are  bending,  do  not  break ;  why 
then  certainly  there  is  not  a  particle  of  danger. 
Nevertheless  there  are  a  good  numy  '  ifs,'  it  nuisf 
be  admitted,  in  this  line  of  argument.  It  is  not 
the  sea,  however,  that  is  now  engrossing  my 
thoughts,  but  sometliing  else.  Tliose  who  have* 
learned  to  swim  in  their  childhood  have  no  fear  of 
water  ;  they  feel  a  confidence  in  it,  as  my  swinnning 
master  used  to  tell  me.  But  I  call  to  mind — an 
unlucky  recollection  at  this  moment — the  words  of 
a  captain,  '  Whenever  I  hear  the  cry  of  "  Man 
overboard !"  my  first  thought  is  of  the  sharks  which 
swarm  in  the  southern  latitudes.'  Thus  the  vision 
of  the  shark  now  comes  across  my  mind.  But  I 
have  neither  the  wish  nor  tlie  time  to  dwell  upon  it. 
So  grand  and  yet  so  odd  is  the  scene,  that  I  forget 
the  real  or  imajrinary  dnnirers  we  are  runninf?. 

The  waves  are  dancing  a  kind  of  giddy  cotillon, 
now  I'p,  now  down.  One  moment  the  lieutenant 
and  myself  are  looking  down  on  the  tops  of  five 
shining  hats  which  completely  hide  their  wearers 
from  our  view  ;    the  next  we  can  only  see  tlie 
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iiiKleriie.'ith  part  of  five;  noses  and  five  cliins,  and  T 
^^•ondc.'r  Aviiat  supernatural  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  jiravitation  prevents  these  live  cheery  fellows 
from  tuniblinjj  on  our  heads.  Now  we  arc  in  the 
very  trou<,di  of  the  billows,  between  dark  niovinjjf 
walls  strewn  with  diamonds,  and  reflecting'  the  pale 
<,dimmers  of  a  little  bit  of  greyish-topaz  sky.  A 
moment  after  we  are  riding  on  the  foaming  crest 
of  the  wave,  and  take  in  at  a  glance  a  vast  pro- 
fipect  above  and  around  us :  the  sea  and  the  sky 
ind  the  reddish  clifTs  of  Philip  Island,  against  which 
itand  out  far  away  the  graceful  outlines  of  the 
•  Espiegle,'  while  near  us,  alas !  still  close  by,  is  the 
jetty  with  the  crowd  of  islanders.  Motionless  as 
statues,  wrapt  in  their  oil-skins,  with  their  sou- 
westers  drawn  down  to  their  eyebrows,  and  their 
hands  resting  on  their  knees,  slightly  bent  the 
better  to  resist  the  gusts  of  wind,  they  stare  at  lis 
with  anxious  looks. 

At  length  the  bar  is  cleared.  The  sea  is  toss- 
ing roughly,  but  it  is  now  mere  child's  play.  We 
are  able  to  hoist  sail,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  are 
under  the  guns  of  the  '  Espiegle.' 

And  now  begins  the  second  manoeuvre,  more 
ticklish,  says  the  lieutenant,  than  the  first.  The 
question  for  us  all  is  how  to  get  on  board  without 
capsizing  and  dashing  to  pieces  both  men  and 
boat  against  the  big  vessel.     The  question  for  me, 
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in  j»arti('ular,  is  liow  to  rxccutc  a  feat  <»l  lii^'li  '^y\n- 
iiastics.  Tlic  stati!  of  the  sea  does  not  allow  tliu 
ladder  to  bo  lowered,  and  I  sliall  tlicrcfore  iiave  t(» 
clind)  on  dock  by  the  steps  nnminji  np  tlie  ship's 
side  and  only  a  few  inches  wide.  The  '  l']spie;^de  ' 
and  the  jialley  are  peifoi'min^^  a  sort  of  vertical 
<'/t(ts.se'Croi,se.  'Wait,'  tliey  tell  nie,  'till  the  wave 
lowers  the  boat  and  lifts  the  vessel;  choose  tlie 
moment  wlien  you  can  jump  on  to  one  of  the  steps 
of  tlie  "  Espiejxle,"  catchinj^f  hold  at  the  same  time 
of  the  ro})e  which  will  be  oflcred  you,  and  then 
clindj  u})  as  fast  as  you  can,  so  as  not  to  be  crushed 
by  the  boat  as  she  mounts  again.'  Obviously  this 
is  a  complicated  process.  To  compare  small  things 
with  great,  I  would  liken  uiy  i)osition  to  that  of  a 
man  on  the  trapeze  who,  after  vigorously  swing- 
ing his  bar,  springs  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hall,  where  somehow  or  other  he  catches  hold  of 
another  rope  or  of  the  legs  of  some  fellow-trapezist 
suspended  in  mid-air.  Good  heavens !  what  an 
adventure,  and  what  an  anachnmism  is  this  for 
me!  And  yet  haven  1 1  seen  the  famous  Mademoi- 
selle Saqui,  the  star  among  great  acrobats  under 
the  Consulate  and  First  Empire — haven't  I  seen  her, 
in  the  year  of  grace  18-50,  dance  on  the  tight-rope 
at  Algiers,  in  the  great  square,  converted  for  the 
nonce  into  a  cafe  chantant^  And  she  was  then 
seventy-two  years  old.     Poor  old  woman !     In  a 
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8p!inglc(l  dress  with  pink  triininin«»s  as  faded  as  licr 
cheeks,  slie  went  timidly  tliroii^^di  her  steps  jiinidst 
the  iiidinereiice  or  the  lau^diter  of  the  crowd.  It 
was  in  sootli  a  pitiahle  si<^dit ;  bnt  at  tliis  moment 
I  judg(!  lier  very  dillerently.  Nay,  she  appears  to 
me  surroun(h'd  l)y  a  liah)  (^f  lieroism.  And  after 
all,  if  she  did  not  dance  for  fame,  she  daiu^ed  for 
dear  hfe.  I  am  going  to  jump  for  the  same  reason. 
And,  strange  to  say,  this  reminiscence  of  Algiers 
revives  my  courage  ;  for  nothing  elevates  the 
soul  like  great  examples  of  bygone  times.  Twice 
have  I  missed  the  propitious  moment.  Tliis  time 
I  will  take  the  leap.  Two  robust  guardian 
angels,  disguised  as  sailors  and,  as  it  befits  angels, 
miraculously  susi)ended  over  the  sides  of  the 
'  Kspiegle,'  hold  out  their  hands  to  me.  And  more 
than  this,  the  good  captain,  standing  in  the  gnng- 
way,  holds  in  his  hand  the  end  of  a  rope  to  which 
I  have  been  fastened.  It  is  the  last  resource.  The 
l)oat  sinks  with  the  wave,  and  the  vessel  rises. 
The  moment  has  come  for  me  to  jump.  At  this 
crisis,  I  can  see,  behind  the  captain,  a  head  which 
is  terror  personified  :  hair  on  end,  eyes  wide  open, 
and  mouth  agape.  I  can  scarcely  recognise  my 
i.iithful  Checco,  w^iiom  I  had  left  on  board.  Con- 
sternation, anguish,  and  vexation,  are  depicted  on 
that  honest  face,  but  not  without  a  mixture  of 
secret  satisfaction.  What  a  lucky  thing  that  he  is 
not  in  his  master's  place ! 
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FnoM  May  '28  to  Junk  Ifl. 


Suva  —  Bau  —  Thakoiuban  —  The  rriiicoHs  Andiciuilla  —  T.cvuka — 
Loma-Loiua— State  of  thiiij,'s  before  and  after  the  aiiiiexatioii. 

At  Sea. — For  tlie  last  two  days  the  a.sj)e('t  of 
the  sky  and  sea  has  clianged.  The  air  lias  become 
warm  and  moist,  and  some  passing  sliowers  brinjf 
no  coohiess.  The  trade-winds,  which  gently  wall 
the  '  Espiegle '  along,  make  us  feel  drowsy  and 
enervated.  The  struggles  of  the  elements,  always 
angry  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  the  nightmare  of  Norfolk  Island 
bar,  are  forgotten  at  the  first  but  treacherous  smile 
of  the  tropics. 

On  the  morning  of  June  2  the  vessel  is  coasting 
the  lofty  island  of  Kandavu,^  the  southernmost  of 
the  Fijis.  A  haze  of  cloud  had  hidden  it  from 
our  view,  when  suddenly  it  displayed  its  steep 
slopes  all  clad  in  green — the  brilliant  green  of  the 

'  2,700  feet  above  the  sea. 
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LH'ass  and  yams,  and  tlie  dark  green  of  the  forest. 
At  midday  Kaiidavu  lias  disai)peared  in  our  track. 
In  tlie  afternoon  tlie  large  island  of  Viti-Levn,  or 
'Great  Fiji,'  is  in  sight.  At  seven  o'elock  in  the 
evening  the  '  Espiegle,'  guided  by  the  two  small 
lighthouses  erected  by  tlie  Government,  one  on  the 
shore  and  the  other  on  the  hill,  and  both  of  them 
in  the  axis  of  the  narrow  open  channel  between 
the  reefs  of  coral,  has  entered  the  lagoon.  At 
eight  o'clock  she  has  cast  anchor  a  few  fathoms 
from  Suva,  the  now  cn})ital  of  the  new  English 
colony  of  Fiji. 


'.I 


Suva,  June  3-8. — The  Fiji  Islands,  together 
Avith  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon  Islands,  New 
l^ritain,  and  some  t)ther  groups,  known  by  the 
Lieneral  name  of  Melanesia,  or  the  Black  Archi- 
l)elago,  from  the  colour  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
seem  to  ')e  aa  Ethiopian  race,  were  the  classic  land 
of  anthropo})h agists.  Methodist  missionaries  have 
put  an  end  to  cannibalism,  according  to  some 
authorities  completely,  according  to  others  only 
partially  ;  the  latter  maintain  that  the  custom  has 
disappeared  completely  in  those  places  where  the 
necessary  nmterial  is  wanting,  and  partially  where 
that  material  can  still  be  obtained.  The  principal 
Fource  of  supply  for  the  market  of  human  flesh 
was  war,  then  waged  incessantly  among  the  fourteen 
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tribes  of  these  islands.  Since  the  annexation  to  tlie 
British  Crown,  peace  lias  only  once  been  broken  ; 
namely,  last  year,  in  the  niountainons  ])art  of  Viti- 
Levu.  It  is  said  that  dnrinjjj  tliis  brief  ej)isode  tlie 
conquerors  ate  on  the  field  of  battle  their  ])risoner3 
and  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  wlio  fell  in  tlie 
combats.  A  young  English  ofllcer,  at  the  head  of 
a  handful  of  Fiji  soldiers,  pt'iu^trateil  into  the 
mountains,  and  restored  order.  In  my  opinion 
those  are  nearest  the  truth  avIio  say  tliat,  apart 
from  some  isolated  cases  in  the  inlei'ior,  cannibalism, 
thougli  still  widely  ])revalent  in  the  New  Hebrides 
and  generally  tliroughout  tlie  greater  part  of  ^Eela- 
nesia,is  gradually  becoming  more  rare  in  theotlicr 
islands,  and  does  not  exist  at  all  in  the  Fijian  archi- 
pelago. Tlie  Methodist  missionaries  attribute  this 
fact,  which  seems  unquestionable,  to  the  interven- 
tion of  Divine  grace  and  to  the  effect  of  their 
preaching.  The  high  English  officials,  the  ofhcers 
of  the  Australian  squadron,  who  show  their  flag 
every  year  in  these  regions,  ascribe  it  maijily  to  the 
contact  of  the  savage  with  civilised  man,  to  the 
j)a,v  Britannica,  the  result  of  annexation,  to  tlu^ 
changes  gradually  effected  in  the  customs  of  the 
natives,  and  lastly  to  the  opei-ation  of  time,  and  tlu^ 
advent  of  new  generations  whose  only  knowledge 
of  cannibalism  is  derived  from  tradition,  and  who 
have  never  practised  it  themselves. 
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In  1835  some  Methodist  missionaries  arrived  in 
New  Zealand,  whence  they  sailed  to  the  Friendly 
or  Tonga  Islands.  There  they  eflfected  the  con- 
version of  the  supreme  chief  of  that  archipelago. 
King  George  of  Tonga,  following  tie  principle  of 
ciijns  regio,  ejus  religio,  had  his  subjects  baptised. 
The  British  Government  recognised  his  title  of  king, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  liim  in  1879,'^ 
and  established  a  consulate  in  his  capital.  At  the 
instance  and  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries, 
George  I.  granted  his  people  a  free  constitution 
and  parliament,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  man  capable  of  governing  his  kingdom,  in 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  missionaries.  King 
George,  nov/  ninety-two  years  of  age,  is  still  reign- 
ing, while  Mr.  Baker,  the  missionary  and  prime 
minister,  is  still  governing  at  Tonga  ;  and  the  archi- 
pelago has  attained  a  degree  of  comparative  pro- 
sperity and  civilisation  such  as  is  not  found  in  any 
other  independent  group  of  Oceania. 

After  1835,  two  Wesley  an  missionaries,  bold 
pioneers  of  civilisation,  penetrated  to  the  Fiji 
Islands.  They  found  there  a  frightful  state  of 
things  ;  wars,  massacres,  and  banquets  of  human 
flesh  were  the  order  of  the  day.  But  they  found 
there  also  a  certain  organisation,  a  sort  of  custom- 
ary law,  fo  irteen  kinglets,  statesmen,  politicians, 

*  Germany  aiso  has  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Tonga. 
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and  persons  whose  business  it  was  to  carry  from 
tribe  to  tribe  the  news  of  the  clay.  Take  away  tlie 
local  colouring,  and  you  will  see  tlie  passions,  tlie 
intrigues,  tlie  aspirations,  some  of  the  virtues  and 
many,  but  not  all,  the  vices  of  civilised  societies. 
In  Europe,  a  minister  in  disgrace  formerly  passed 
from  his  official  residence  to  his  private  house  in 
the  town  or  country,  just  as  now,  under  the  par- 
liamentary system,  he  passes  from  one  bench  to 
the  other.  Here  he  used  formerly  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head  with  a  club  and  then  eaten.  There 
is  a  difference  between  these  two  processes.  But 
if  the  means  employed  to  bring  about  his  fall 
be  inquired  into,  a  great  similarity  will  be  seen 
between  them.  These  savages  are  very  clever, 
very  cunning,  and  masters  in  the  art  of  lying. 
Politicians  of  the  Old  World  who  follow  the  dark 
paths  of  intrigue  would  find  here  matter  for 
self-instruction. 

Among  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Fijian  archi- 
pelago, Thakombau  ^  occupied  the  first  rank, 
thanks  to  his  intelligence,  his  energy,  and  the 
extent  of  his  dominions.  For  greater  personal 
safety,  he  resided  in  the  little  island  of  Bau.  He 
succeeded  even  in  jrettinfj  himself  Droclaimed  K\r.^ 
of  Fiji  by  a  certain  number  of  great  chiefs.     But 

'  Spelt,  after  the  orthography  invented  »>>    *y>e  missionaries, 
Cakobau,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  sound  of  the  word. 
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an  attempt  of  liis  to  subjugate  tlie  otlier  tribes  be- 
came the  cause  of  liis  downfiill.  At  six  years  of 
age,  he  had  won  liis  spurs  by  chibbing  to  death  a 
prisoner  of  war.  On  liis  succeeding  Tanoa  in  1852 
lie  committed  an  atrocious  crime,  in  obedience,  it 
is  true,  to  the  dying  instructions  of  his  father,  by 
causing  to  be  strangled  in  his  presence,  and  partly 
with  his  own  hands,  the  five  widows  of  the  deceased 
kin"  includin<:i  his  own  mother.  Durinoj  the  first 
part  of  his  reign,  he  was  an  abominable  tyrant. 
It  is  said  that  Marshal  Narvaez,  on  his  deathbed, 
replied  to  his  confessor,  who  was  exhorting  luin  to 
pardon  his  enemies,  '  I  have  none ;  I  have  had 
them  all  shot.'  Thakombau  ate  his  enemies. 
Even  after  his  conversion,  he  would  sometimes, 
in  his  moments  of  forgetfulness,  relate  with  satis- 
faction how  he  had  eaten  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
all  of  them  once  belonging  to  enemies  slain  during 
or  after  battle.  The  flesh  of  white  men  was,  in  his 
opinion,  like  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  banana.  But  at 
length  his  day  of  grace  arrived.  The  mission- 
aries had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  convert  him  ;  but 
this  task  was  accomphshed  by  the  King  of  Tonga. 
Thakombau,  menaced  by  a  formidable  coalition  of 
Fijian  chiefs,  had  applied  to  King  George  for 
assistance.  The  latter  came  at  the  head  of  an 
imposing  force,  rescued  the  King  of  the  Fijis,  who 
was  then  besieged  in  his  small  island,  re-established 
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his  authority,  and  enjoined  him  to  embrace  the 
laith  of  tlie  whites.  lie  obeyed,  and  tlie  other 
chiefs  foHowed  Ids  example.  Tluis  it  was  that  in 
18-37  Cliristianlty  was  introduced  into  tlie  archi- 
pelajjfo.  Tlie  second  part  of  Thakoinbau's  reion 
was,  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  an 
alternation  of  ups  and  downs,  but  for  his  country, 
a  period  of  progress,  inasmuch  as  the  manners 
of  the  people  became  moi'e  and  more  civilised, 
and  cannibalism  gradually  disappeared.  Tlie 
credit  of  this  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  great  part 
due  to  the  missicmaries,  who  had  acquired  a  great 
influence  in  political  matters,  and  also  to  the 
English  Consulate,  then  recently  established  at 
Levuka.  But  the  Avars  continued,  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  king  declined  ;  so,  following  the  advice 
of  his  white  friends,  he  endeavoured  to  get  rid 
of  the  danjjfers  that  surrounded  him  bv  jzrant- 
ing  his  subjects  a  constitution  similar  to  that 
which  the  American  missionaries  had  introduced  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  But  it  appeared  that  the 
worthy  Fijians  were  not  yet  ripe  for  these  bless- 
ings. The  king's  position  got  worse  and  w^orsc, 
and  in  the  end  became  altogether  untenable.  One 
means  of  escape  alone  remained  :  to  cede  Ids  king- 
dom to  the  British  Crown,  and  this  he  did  in  1874. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  his  two  principal 
advisers  were  his  daughter,  the  Brincess  Andiquilla, 
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and  an  English  resident.  Mr.  Thurston,  like  so 
many  otiiers,  had  left  En<jfland  wlien  quite  younji, 
to  make  his  fortune.  He  went  to  Australia,  cruised 
about  in  the  Soutli  Pacific,  and  acquii'cd,  wliat  was 
then  a  very  rare  tliinij,  a  ])orfect  knowled^re  of  the 
languages  and  habits  of  tlie  islanders.  Wlien  an 
Englisli  consulate  was  established  in  tlie  Fiji  Islands, 
the  Government  attached  him  to  it  as  clerk,  and 
soon  appointed  him  acting  consul.  Having  after- 
wards become  Thakombau's  prime  minister,  he 
acted  as  his  intermediary  witli  Sir  Hercules  Eobin- 
son,  the  British  High  Commissioner,  during  the 
negotiations  wdiich  led  to  the  annexation.  He  now 
fills  the  high  office  of  Colonial  Secretary  for  the 
Fiji  Islands. 

From  his  abdication  to  his  death  in  1882, 
Thakombau  lived  a  retired  life,  with  his  numerous 
family,  at  his  former  capital.  Ban,  maintaining  the 
most  friendly  relation ''with  the  English  authorities, 
and  sometimes  giving  tliem  useful  advice.  The 
tyrant,  matricide,  and  ex-cannibal  carried  to  his 
grave  the  regrets  of  his  tribes  and  the  kindly  con- 
sideration of  the  new  masters  of  his  kingdom. 


A  short  distance  from  the  '  Espiegle  '  is  seen  the 
graceful  outline  of  the  'Dart,'  a  British  war-yacht, 
commanded  by  Captain   Moor.     This   officer   has 
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been  oiio-aood  for  five  years  in  constriictiiiiz^iaiiticMl 
eliarts  of  tliis  portion  of  the  Pacific,  j^ome  biir  EnL*"- 
lisli  and  German  sailiiiL'  vessels  are  nncliored  in  tlie 
liarbonr,  or  ratlier  the  LaQoon,  a  larne  sheet  «>t' 
water  separated  from  tlie  ocean  by  coral  reefs,  the 
natnral  bnlwark  of  the  land,  and  the  terror  of  the 
mariner.  This  submarine  rampart,  constructed  by 
microscopic  insects,  seldom  rises  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  ;  it  attracts  the  eye  by  the  white 
line  of  breakers,  and  the  ear  by  the  hoarse  murmur 
of  the  surf,  that  incessant  music  which  varies  it-* 
cadence  and  chauiies  its  scale  according  to  the 
state  of  the  elements.  Beyond  this  wliite  girdle, 
towards  the  south-west,  is  an  island  with  sharp 
outline.  In  fine  weather,  when  the  wind  Ijlows 
from  the  east,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  When 
the  atmosphere  is  damp,  it  appears  to  be  within 
arm's  length. 

Before  us  stands  the  town  of  Suva,  of  recent 
creation.  The  houses,  quite  new,  and  built  of  wood 
with  roofs  of  corrugated  iron,  stand  with  theii- 
backs  against  low  hills,  ch)thed  with  dense  tropical 
ve2!;etation.  But  the  graceful  stem  and  fan-like 
foliage  of  the  cocoa-nut  ])alni  are  wanting,  or  ari' 
only  visible  here  and  there.  Eastward,  on  a  hi]], 
and  with  no  other  dwelling  near,  the  low  buildings 
of  the  Governor's  residence  stand  out  asrainst  the 
sky.     The  whole  scenery  seems  idyllic.     There  i- 
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nothinji"  sjrikin;.',  nothing  lliat  appeals  to  tlic 
iin.'iu'inalion,  nolliiiitr  even  tliat  could  be  called 
picturesque  ;  and  yet  all  is  j)eaceful,cliarmini!",  and 
stran^^e,  all  tends  to  reflection,  if  not  rejjose.  lint 
turn  your  eyes  westward,  and  you  discover  a,  nuize 
of  domes  and  i)eaks,  which,  in  sj)itc  of  their  moderate 
hei^rht,^  yet  in  comparison  with  the  low  hills  which 
;ire  before  you,  call  to  mind  the  ranges  of  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  or  the  Caucasus.  One  odd-shaped 
rock  is  called  by  sailors  '  The  Thumb.'  The  name 
is  not  poetical,  but  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
thing  desci'ibed,  as  though  this  inhosjntable  and  in- 
accessible land  were  presenting  its  fist  to  sailors. 
When  the  sky,  as  at  this  moment,  is  laden  with  thick 
clouds,  and  the  air  is  clear,  this  Alpine  panorama 
is  like  an  immense  (/rajjito,  grey  on  grey,  or  black 
on  black,  according  to  the  distance ;  but  in  calm 
weather  and  with  an  east  wind  it  seems  a  wide 
exi)anse  of  light  blue  clouds  seen  through  a  prism. 
A  fantastical  ])icture  with  magical  colouring !  Is 
this  reality,  or  are  we  peeping  into  a  fairy  land.^ 


Every  day,  morning  and  evening,  Captain 
Bridge  and  I  go  ashore.  The  '  Espiegle  '  is  and 
will  remain  our  hotel  throughout  the  voyage.  We 
had  ho])ed  to  lay  in  some  fresh  provisions  here, 

*  From  500  to  3,000  feet. 
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and  more  tli.in  oiiro  wo  nimisod  oiirsclvos  l)v  roin- 
posinjj^  exquisite  mciiKs  and  onjoyinu"  in  aniicipa- 
tion  tlie  good  faro  wo  weiv  to  ol)lain  from  tlio 
markets  of  tliis  capital.  Ciaiol  do('oj)tion  !  Tiie 
natives  live  on  yams,  sweot  potatoes,  and  bananas  ; 
tlie  European  residents  on  wlu.t  they  oan  iret,  and 
tliey  can  hardly  man;ige  to  ])r()vide  for  tlieir  wants. 
It  was  therefore  with  some  difliculty  tliat  tlio 
captain's  cook  succeeded  in  getting  some  fowls 
and  eggs.  However,  at  sea,  as  in  harbour,  lie 
always  does  his  best,  and  contrives  to  make  up  by 
Ids  skill  for  the  shortcomintrs  of  nature. 

Last  year,  the  little  town  consisted  of  a  few 
luits ;  it  now  boasts  of  one  or  two  churclu's,  some 
fme  houses,  schools,  and  several  iiood -looking 
hotels.  I  prefer  this  assemblage  of  dwellings  to 
the  more  pretentious  aspect  of  tlie  rising  towns 
of  Australia.  Suva  slnnes  by  its  simplicity.  The 
streets  are  neither  wide  nor  straiirht.  but  thev 
are  flanked  by  wooden  pavements  ;  and  in  the 
stores  are  found  all  the  products  of  European  in- 
dustry. The  only  things  difficult  to  obtain  are 
provisions.  We  step  into  some  shops  kept  by 
Austrahans.  The  business  is  conducted  princi- 
pally by  means  of  ca})ital  supplied  by  Sydney. 
J^ut  Melbourne  takes  the  lead  ;  she  furnishes  tlie 
men,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  '  go  ahead.'  I 
also  met  several  Germans;  tlioy  pi'osper  here,  as 
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in  all  ollior  parts  of  tlu'  globe,  wherever  tliey 
fettle.  Their  activity,  their  iiitelliL'eiice,  their 
sj)irit  of  economy,  and  their  sobriety  are  warmly 
praised  ;  they  are  straii<rers  ahke  to  luxury  and  to 
any  Ibrni  of  extravaiiance. 

While  the  Europeans  are  busy  in  their  eonnt- 
inji*  houses  or  tlieir  shops,  the  natives,  men  and 
women,  are  lounging  about  the  streets,  gossiping 
and  roaring  with  laughter.  The  Fijian  is  ordi- 
narily of  middle  stature,  with  square  shoulders, 
and  powerful  chest  and  limbs.  His  features  lack 
regularity,  and  the  ileshy  lij)s  of  his  big  mouth, 
armed  with  its  long,  sharj)  teeth,  give  you  the 
vague  impression  of  a  thorough  cannibal.  And 
yet  he  has  a  fraid^  air,  and  is  a  cheerful  and  honest 
fellow.  His  complexion  varies,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  Polynesian  blood  in  his  veins,  from 
black  to  a  dirty  brown  or  olive  colour.  In  the 
latter  case  he  is  the  son  or  arandson  of  a  Tonjxan. 
What  strikes  the  new-comer  most  is  the  strange 
head-dress  of  the  men.  They  plaster  their  black 
and  wiry  locks  with  a  coat  of  white  lime,  which 
disaj)pears  after  some  days  with  washing,  leaving 
the  stiffened  hair  as  if  carved  out  of  light  yellow 
bronze.  The  first  appearance  of  these  savages 
did  not  prepossess  me  in  their  favour ;  but  per- 
haps one  nuist  get  accustomed  to  the  sight.  The 
fact  is  that  the  residents  consider  them  handsome. 
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It  seems  that  tlic  Fijian  iiiii)r()ves  on  ins[)ecti()ii;  lie 
improves  also,  I  am  told,  on  acciuaintance.  He  is 
honest,  intelli^ient,  and  polite  hy  natnre,  without 
beinj/  ohsequions.  His  dress  is  the  simplest 
imaji'inable  :  a  ^ii'dle  either  of  cotton  or  '  tappa  ' — • 
a  bark-cloth  made  from  the  pai)er-mulberry  tree — 
round  the  loins,  and  a  llowei-  in  his  hair.  The 
women,  some  of  whom  a})peared  to  me  to  be  pretty, 
wear  either  a  long  smock  <iiven  them  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, or  })erhaps  a  petticoat,  and  a  sort  of 
pinafore  covering'  the  breast  and  back. 

We  are  able  to  compare  them  with  the  labourers 
im])orted  by  European  ])lanters  from  the  Solomon 
Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Britain,  and  other 
<»;roups  of  Melanesia,  all  more  or  less  cannibals, 
subjected  here  to  a  system  of  abstinence,  a  sort  of 
prolonged  Lent,  during  the  term  of  their  contract. 
I  had  some  diliiculty  in  distinguishing  the  latter 
from  the  Fijians,  but  Captain  Bridge,  an  old  sailor 
in  the  Melanesian  seas,  can  tell  in  a  moment  where 
they  come  from. 

We  leave  the  town  to  gain  the  heights,  whence 
we  can  enjoy  a  line  view  and  the  sea  breeze.  These 
sites  here  are  considered  ])articularly  healthy,  and 
exorbitant  pric^es  are  paid  for  plots  of  land.  The 
rich  shopkeepers,  disdaining  to  dwell  above  their 
shops  or  stores,  have  built  here  their  small  villas 
surrounded  by  very  nicely  kept  gardens.     The  last 
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of  tlicsc  lioiisc's  stands  on  the  vcriic'  of  the  foivst, 
wIicM't'  sdlitudo  and  savajjc  life  bciiin. 

A  road  runniiiLT  alongside  of  the  soa  leads  to 
GovernnuMit  Ilonsc,  situated  a  mile  cast  of  the 
town.  After  eomini!"  to  a  small  jettv,  the  (lovernor's 
landiiiii-plaee,  we  tui'ii  to  the  left  and  eiitt-r  ;i 
Lfarden  i)lanted  with  trees.  In  a  few  veai's  this 
will  be  ii  nnijjnilieenL  })arl\.  There  is  no  head 
porter  or  orderly,  and  as  a  proof  of  seeiii'ity  the 
hig  gate  is  wide  open.  A  sandy  I'oad  lends  up 
by  a  gentle  ascent  to  a  grouj)  of  wooden  houses, 
connected  by  covered  galleries.  Here  is  no 
luxury,  no  architectural  pretension,  but  a  con- 
struction adapted  to  the  waim  and  moist  climate, 
with  well-furnished  and,  above  all,  well-venti- 
lated, I'ooms.  Houses  of  this  kind  are  made  at 
Auckland  and  sent  to  Queensland,  and  since  the 


last    few    years    to     New    C\-dedonia 
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In   the    absence    of    the    Governor,    Sir    William 


des 


(TUX,  we  were  receive 


d    by    1 


lis 


temporary 


deputy,  ]\Ir.  Thurston,  as  I    have  said,  once  the 
confidential    adviser     of    Kinuf   Thakoinbau,    and 


now  Colonial  Secretar 


J' 


Y 


rom  the  vera 


ndah 


we 


look  into  a  brii^lit  haze  ;  earth,  sea,  and  sky  are 


blent    toi>ether 


prepare    to    make   a    rough 


sketch  of  the  scene ;  but  swarms  of  iiies  and 
mosquitoes  prevent  me  i'rom  attempting  the  im- 
possible. 
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A  slioi't  (listaiK'o  from  riovoiMniiont  TIousc 
st;iii(l  tlic  Iiiits  occupiod  hy  a  small  (K'tacliiiuMK  of 
native  ti'oops.  On  Icaviiiir  the  precincts  wc  pass 
by  a  sentinel,  a  splendidly  madi'  man,  clad  in  a 
nniform  consistiiiij  of  a  «;irdle  ronnd  the  waist 
leaeliinfr  half-way  down  the  tluLrhs.  Ife  ]>resents 
arms,  and  covertly  eyes  ns  with  the  look  of  an 
obdurate  cannibal. 


Tlie  question  of  cannil)alisni  crops  np  frequently 
in  conversation  anionic  the  Europeans.  People 
adv  wdiether  it  has  really  (lisa])peared  here,  and 
the  answers  to  this  question  vary  considerably. 
On  this  subject  the  wdiites  are  divided  into  two 
classes;  one  of  them  worships  the  Fijian,  and  the 
other  detests  him.  There  are  enthusiasts  who  can- 
not persuade  themselves  that  their  beloved  blacks 
have  ever  devoured  each  other;  they  boldly  de- 
clare that  c  nnibalism  has  nevei'  existed,  and  is 
simply  a  myth.  The  others  answer  that,  if  the 
])ractice  has  disa])peared,  the  ])ropensity  still  re- 
mains, and  they  produce  facts  in  support  of  their 
assertion.  Thus,  for  exanq)le,  only  recently  a 
missionary  went  with  his  pu[)ils,  who  were  natives, 
on  board  a  man-of-war.  Durinii"  the  short  vovaire, 
the  children  saw  a  lar«i"e  (ish  swallowinuf  a  smaller 
one,  whereupon  one  of  the  boys  said,  '  If  lish  eals 
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fish,  and  iiisiH-ls   oat  insects,  why  sliunld  man  be 
lurbidden  to  cat  liis  kind?' 

The  danuers  of  navisiation  in  tliis  part  of  the 
Pacific,  owino;  to  tlie  want  of  pro[)er  charts  and 
liLjliting,  and  the  ninltitnde  of  coral  reefs  and 
banks,  arc  well  known.  Hence  tlie  nnnierous 
shi])wre('ks,  tlie  privations,  the  misery,  and  the 
terrible  scenes,  of  which  fearfnl  acconnts  reach  us 
from  time  to  time.  The  cases  where  the  survivors 
liave  saved  their  lives  by  devouring  the  flesh  of 
their  fellow-sufierers  are  more  conniion  than  we 
^     More  than  one  amonijst  the  sea-rovers 


nnagnie. 


who  lounge  about  the  beach  or  till  the  taverns  and 
gambling  houses  of  Suva,  Levuka,  and  Apia  have 
tasted  this  food  ;  and  I  am  told  that  these  men 
feel  from  time  to  time,  some  of  them  at  regular 
intervals,  a  craving  to  return  to  it.  If  man,  I 
heard  it  said,  is  the  most  perfect  animal  in  crea- 
tion, his  flesh  ought  to  be  the  most  savoury. 


This  afternoon,  as  we  were  row^ing  ashore,  we 
heard  quite  close  to  our  boat  a  singular  noise.  It 
was  a  shark,  about  six  feet  in  length,  which  had 
sprung  straight  up  in  the  air,  quite  six  feet  out 
of  the   water.     A    small   lish,   the   shark's   bitter 

^  Everyone  knows  the  liorrois  of  ibe  Polar  expedition  under 
Captain  Greely,  and  the  voyage  of  the  '  Mignonette,'  both  of 
recent  date. 
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enemy,  dropped  from  its  .sides  ;  it  was  evidently  to 
shake  it  oil'  that  the  monster,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
pain,  had  accomplished  this  extraordinary  leap. 
Captain  ]h-idge,  who  has  been  sailing  fnmi  boyhood 
over  all  the  seas  in  the  globe,  has  never  seen  any- 
thing of  the  sort  before.  '  Let  us  beware,'  I  say, 
'  of  breathing  a  word  of  this  to  our  friends  in 
Europe  ;  they  would  say  it  was  all  a  mere  travel- 
ler's tale.' 

Mr.  Thurston  has  come  on  board  to  luncheon, 
lie  is  a  remarkable  man  in  his  sphere.  No  one 
knows  Polynesia  as  he  does  ;  for  in  fact  he  has 
spent  his  life  there.  But  by  his  reading  he  knows 
and  judges  Europe  as  if  he  had  never  left  it.  He 
gets  the  newspapers,  reviews,  and  new  publications, 
and,  althougli  overwhelmed  with  work,  still  finds 
leisure  for  reading. 


As  the  sun  is  veiled  we  hasten  ashore  to  take 
a  walk,  and  direct  our  steps  towards  the  new 
native  hamlet  which  has  replaced  the  former 
village,  now  transformed  into  the  capital  of  the 
colony.  The  j)ath  leads  along  the  lagoon  ;  on  the 
other  side  small  ponds  reflect  the  forest  on  their 
surface.  A  perfect  solitude  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  Suva !     A  young  woman  passed  us  on  the  way  ; 
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from  tlie  corner  of  a  small  bundle,  slung  round  her 
shouldi^rs,  peeped  the  foot  of  a  cliild.  Travellers 
are  curious,  and  so  we  asked  her  to  show  us  her 
baby,  Slie  did  it  wilhngly,  but  not  without  dis- 
carding a  portion  of  her  dress,  and  so  f[uickly  that 
we  had  no  time  to  sto])  her.  She  had  evidently 
no  idea  that  slie  was  doing  anything  indecorous ; 
but  the  notions  of  decency  are  here  very  different 
from  ours  in  Europe.  A  modest  woman  never 
parts  with  her  apron,  but  she  has  no  scruple  in 
showing  the  rest  of  lier  person. 


*  I 


I . 


Ml 


i\' 


There  is  a  dinnerparty  to-day  in  the  ward-room 
of  the  officers  of  the  '  Espiegle.'  Everyone  is 
dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  white.  At  Levuka 
and  Suva,  in  tlie  houses  of  the  Europeans,  evening 
dress  consists  of  a  white  shirt,  trousers  to  match, 
and  a  kummerbund  of  blue  or  crimson  round  the 
waist.  The  costume  looks  well,  and  is  adapted  to 
the  climate. 


We  are  now  on  our  way  to  the  island  of  Bau, 
the  former  residence  of  Kinsj  Thakombau,  and 
distant  only  thirty-five  miles. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  mornincf,  the  Governor's 
steam  launch,  wliich  Mr.  Thurston  has  placed  at 
our  disposal,  quits  her  moorings,  and   clears  the 
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narrow  cliannel  between  Mikalavo  and  Mokalavo, 
two  coral  islets  lyini;  almost  level  with  tlie  water 
and  covered  with  bruslnvood,  out  of  which  rise  the 
stems  of  some  cocoa-nut  palms.  Then  she  continues 
still  awhile  on  lier  way  througli  the  inner  la^^'oon, 
which  is  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  gains  at  last  tlie 
open  sea.  We  pass  near  a  large  steamer,  wrecked  a 
few  days  before  on  a  coral  reef.  Siie  had  come  from 
Calcutta  with  a  considerable  number  of  coolies,  en- 
gaged by  planters  at  Suva.  Tlie  captain,  officers, 
and  crew,  all  of  them  drunk  when  the  catastrophe 
occurred,  were  saved  ;  but  not  one  of  the  ])oor 
Hindoos  escaped  death.  It  is  a  ])iteous  thing  to  see 
a  fine  large  steamer  lying  on  her  side,  wedged  among 
the  reefs  and  buffeted  by  the  waves ;  and  even  sailors, 
who  are  most  hardened  to  the  cliangeful  incidents  of 
sea  life,  are  moved  at  such  a  sight,  just  as  the  tra- 
veller in  the  desert  is  saddened  when  he  sees  the 
carcases  of  camels  strewn  along  his  way.  At  su<'h 
moments,  even  the  bravest  cannot  helj)  thinking  of 
what  might  be  in  store  for  himself.  I^ut  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  breeze,  the  rolling  of  the  boat,  and  the 
lovely  sunshine  overhead  soon  chase  away  sad 
thoughts.  Already,  on  the  north,  the  lofty  island 
of  Ovalau  is  in  sight.  On  our  left,  and  very  near, 
stretch  the  low  and  sandy  lands  of  Viti-Levu.  Be- 
fore us,  amongst  several  islets,  Bau,  entirely  clothed 
with  vegetation,  rises  only  eighty  feet  above  the 
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sea ;  it  is  not  more  tlian  tliree  or  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumferenee.  Tlie  roofs  of  tlie  Wesleyan  cliapel 
and  Tliakombau's  mausoleum  are  scarcely  visible 
through  the  foliage.  On  the  highest  part  of  the 
island  are  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  missionaries, 
{ind  aloni^  the  beach  some  huts  of  savajzes. 

At  three  o'clock  our  little  steamer  drops  anchor 
amidst  a  grou])  of  native  canoes  and  some  yachts 
built  at  Auckland  for  the  princes  and  kinglets, 
who  are  beginning  to  ])refer  European  craft  to  the 
traditional  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree.  These  boats 
have  brought  hither  some  tribal  chiefs  come  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  'Roko'  of  l^au,  Tliakom- 
bau's son,  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  from  the 
national  council.  The  principal  street  is  deserted, 
but,  guided  by  the  distant  sound  of  the  tom-tom, 
we  come  to  a  place  Avhere  the  whole  population 
appears  to  be  assembled.  It  is  a  3Ieke,  a  solemn 
dance  performed  by  the  great  ladies  of  the  tribe. 
We  find  the  hero  of  the  festival  squatting  with  his 
brothers  and  cousins  before  the  door  of  a  hut.  He 
is  a  young  man  of  ordinary  appearance  and  pale 
brown  complexion.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  companions,  unless  it  be  that  he  wears 
a  shirt,  while  the  others  are  content  with  a  waist- 
cloth.  After  shaking  hands  with  this  personage, 
we  pass  on  and  take  our  places  behind  the  specta- 
tors. 
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I  could  fancy  myself  in  the  dress  circle  of  the 
Opera  House  at  Paris.  The  orchestra  stalls  and  the 
]nt  are  occu])ied  by  the  notables  of  the  Archipelago. 
Squatting  on  the  turf,  and  mixed  with  their  atten- 
dants and  subordinates,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
they  seem  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  spectacle. 
We  can  only  see  their  backs,  some  hundreds  of 
bronze  or  black  shoulders,  streaminir  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  On  our  arrival  these  irentlemen  conde- 
scended  to  turn  round  for  a  moment,  to  cast  a 
cflance  at  the  intruders,  thus  Lnvinir  us  a  Lflimpse 
of  their  faces,  embellished  for  the  occasion  with 
patches  of  white,  red,  or  black.  The  upper  part 
of  their  bodies  is  naked  down  to  the  girdle,  made 
either  of  fjaudv-coloured  calico  or  of  bark  cloth  or 
of  the  fibres  of  a  certain  root.  They  have  trimmed 
their  yellow  hair  with  llowers  or  feathers,  and 
some  of  the  young  dandies  wear  black  lockets,  and 
orarlands  of  flowers  round  their  necks  or  over  their 
shoulders.  The  dignified  deportment  of  the '  rokos,' 
and  the  polite  but  not  obsequious  manners  of  their 
followers,  give  a  stamp  of  nobility  to  the  company, 
and  make  us  forget  that  it  is  an  assembly  of 
savac^es. 

It  is  what  in  Europe  would  be  a  gala  perform- 
ance, only  here  the  corpi^  dc  ballet  is  composed,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  of  ladies  of  quality.  ])eep  silence 
pervades  i\\e  parterre  of  mediatised  kinglets,  tribal 
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cliiefs  transformed  into  prefects,  and  courtiers  whom 
the  Chamberlain's  key  would  suit  to  perfection,  if 
it  could  be  attached  to  their  smooth  and  well-oiled 
skins.  Shouts  of  a])proval,  malies,  resound  fronr 
lime  to  time  from  their  ranks,  and  we  notice 
that  these  bravos  always  burst  forth  at  moments 
when  the  h(ibitu.(;s  of  the  opera,  the  refined  con- 
noisseurs of  the  Terpsichorean  art,  would  lavish 
their  applause. 

In  the  background,  behind  the  dancers,  is  the 
stage  scene  :  a  grass-plot  with  fine  trees,  on  the  steep 
slope  of  a  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the  houses,  in- 
visible from  here,  of  the  mission  station.  An  ex- 
tremely steep  path,  partly  a  staircase,  leads  up  to 
them.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  behind  the  dancers, 
some  half-dozen  Europeans  occupy  a  platform, 
protected  by  an  awning  against  the  sun.  These  are 
the  missionaries  and  their  wives.  On  the  ri^ht  the 
chapel,  a  kind  of  barn  with  Gothic  windows,  and 
on  the  left  some  native  huts,  form  th*^  side  scenes ; 
the  turf  is  the  stage  carpet ;  the  p^ctrl-coloured 
sky  is  the  ceiling,  and  the  sun,  now  nearing  the 
horizon,  replaces  the  gas  ?md  electric  light. 

The  ladies  of  the  ballet,  fifty  in  number,  face 
the  audience  and  then  dance  in  single  line,  accom- 
panying themselves  Avith  a  monotonous  chant. 
Their  movements  are  regulated  by  some  men  wno 
form  the  orchestra,  and  beat  time  with  Httle  sticks 
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on  a  l)ainl)()0.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  dance, 
but  a  series  of  constantly  clianLniiiX  ])Ostures,  and 
nothing  can  equal  tbe  automatic  ])recision  witli 
Avliicli  tliese  ladies  pass  from  one  attitude  to  anotliei'. 
'j'liey  advance  and  retire  a  step  or  two,  bend,  rise, 
turn  to  the  riLdit  and  left,  raise  tlieir  arms  aloft, 
extend  tliem  horizontally,  and  fold  them  on  tlieir 
chests.  The  gestures  are  always  decorous,  never 
liTotesque,  and  often  graceful ;  tlie  attitudes  full 
of  di<xnity  and  sometimes  really  classical  :  o-enuine 
idhleaux  vivanU  such  as  one  sees  represented  on  an 
Etrus-';an  vase  or  a  marble  of  the  Parthenon.  At 
such  moments  the  nuilies  ring  out  from  all  parts 
of  the  audience. 

The  noble  danseuscs  wear  the  regul.ition  smock 
reaching  down  to  the  knees,  and  over  this  their 
ancient  costume  :  a  strip  of  bright-coloured  calico 
round  the  waist,  and  festoons  of  flowers,  leaves, 
and  vegetable  fibres  round  the  neck  and  entwined 
in  the  girdle.  Their  iiair,  streaming  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  is  arriinged  with  particular  care,  and 
adorned  Avith  red  and  yellow  flowers.  One  lady 
of  a  certain  age,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  row, 
attracts  my  notice  by  her  tall  stature,  her  finely 
developed  figure,  her  imposing  air,  and  the  agree- 
able and  intellectual  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance. She  is  the  Princess  Andiquilla,  the  daugliter, 
confidante,    and    counselloress    of    the    late   King 
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Tliakombau.  I  liear  s!u?  is  a  politician,  clever, 
sensible,  and  exireniely  popular  anionj:  the  Fijians. 
Some  of  the  others,  quite  youuix  women,  are  re- 
markable for  the  grace  of  their  movements ;  and 
were  it  not  for  their  large  flat  noses  and  thick  lips, 
I  should  say  they  were  very  pretty  girls. 

The  dance  over,  all  the  ladies  take  ofT  their 
flowers  and  petticoats,  throw  them  on  the  ground, 
and  then  retire.  A  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
with  a  white  beard  and  a  venerable  air,  rises  to 
inform  the  men,  still  squatting  on  the  turf,  that 
the  ladies  offer  these  gifts  to  the  noble  guests  of 
the  Koko,  now  assembled  at  the  festival.  The 
latter  reply  by  a  sort  of  grunt ;  this  is  their  way 
of  expressing  thanks. 

Now  comes  the  men's  turn.  Fifty  young 
fellows  rush  forward  on  the  stage.  Some  form  a 
comj^act  group,  while  the  otliers  move  round  them 
in  a  circle.  All  sing,  shout,  and  gesticulate  vehe- 
mently. Each  round  is  concluded  by  a  clapping  of 
hands,  bending  of  knees,  and  a  miraculous  contor- 
tion of  the  back  which  would  fill  our  circus  clowns 
with  envy. 

The  festival  ends  with  a  repast  on  the  grass, 
supplied  by  the  Roko  of  Bau.  Fried  fish,  yams, 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  served  in  baskets  or  on 
larije  taro  leaves. 

The  head  of  the  mission,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langhain, 
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ofTcred  to  introduce^  us  to  tlio  PriiuH'Ss  AndiqiiillM. 
We  walked  through  the  ea])ital,  now  followiiiLT 
narrow  ])atliways,  now  passing  fn^ni  one  inelosui'i^ 
to  anotlier  l)y  means  of  steps  rougldy  construeti'd 
in  tlie  liedges.  In  tlie  centre  of  viu-h  ])jiddo('k, 
wliieli  serves  as  a  feedinL'"-plaee  for  i)i.crs,  stands 
tlie  lint.  The  heavy  roof  of  thatch  covered  with 
dry  leaves,  rests  on  rafters  snj)ported  in  the  centre 
by  two  or  three  lai'tre  ti'unks  of  trees,  cut  scpiare, 
and  at  the  end  on  i)osts,  the  interstices  of  which 
are  filled  by  a  webwork  of  reeds  and  leaves, 
forming  the  outer  wall.  There  is  no  fireplace  and 
no  pjirtition  in  the  interior,  which  consists  of  on.t? 
large  room,  'i'he  furniture  is  of  the  simplest  kind  : 
a  few  mats,  a  peti'olenm  lamp  (a  lai'ge  number  <»f 
these  have  been  imported  during  the  last  few 
years),  and  nothing  even  resend)ling  a  bed,  chairs, 
or  table.  The  food  as  well  as  the  elotlies  are  hung 
from  the  roof. 

In  the  streets,  if  one  can  talk  of  streets  here, 
fresh  turf  takes  the  place  of  a  pavement,  and  you 
are  passing  continnally  from  the  sunshine  to  tlic 
shade  of  aged  trees;  mangroves,  banians,  bread- 
fruit trees  witli  their  (dean-cut  leaves,  the  £?race- 
ful  Ti,  the  fern-tree,  a  few  cocoa-imt  palms, 
and  others  which  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
know  l)y  sight,  but  of  which  I  am  s(n'ry  to  say 
I  do  not  know  the  names.     We  have  frenu(?ntlv 
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to  \\)vco  a  ])Ms'<aL;'('  tlii'oUL'li  llic  t;niL*"l('(l  thickets  of 
sliriihs  with  thoir  v.'ii'icnatcd  miuI  velvotv  f()liM<«'(' 
.'i(h>i'iK'(l  with  isc.'irh't,  ])aK'  ])iiil<,  lilac,  or  sky-hliii! 
flowers.  Our  iiiiidc;  stopped  beloic  two  laiye 
stones  placed  iipi'iiiht  one  beside  the  other.  An 
innnense  banian,  bent  with  aiLie,  sti-etclios  its 
jjnai'led  branches  over  them.  In  the  backii'ronnd 
is  the  charred  trnnl;  of  a  ti-ce  and  the  ^n-een  cur- 
tain formed  by  a  small  steep  hill  covered  with 
iirass  and  ibliau'e.  What  a  rustic  scene,  what  a 
delicious  nook,  well  iittcd  to  invite  sweet  reverie.s ! 
It  was,  however,  aiiainst  these  two  stones  that  the 
heads  of  the  uidiap])y  victims,  who  were  destined 
to  be  served  a.s  food  at  the  oflicial  banquets  of  the 
venerable  Thakoml)au,  were  dashed  to  pieces. 
Two  men  seized  the  poor  creatui'e,  each  holdinu' 
one  of  his  arms  and  one  of  his  leiis  ;  the  body  was 
then  swun^r  between  them,  and  finally  hurled  head- 
foremost ajjfainst  the  blocks  of  stone.  This  romantic 
s()ot  was  the  human  shandjles  ;  and  lience  this  part 
of  the  town  formerly  bore,  and  still  retains,  the 
luime  of  tlie  Slauu'hter-house. 

The  palace,  or  rather  the  hut,  of  the  Princess 
Andi(iuilla  is  only  distinguishable  from  those  of 
common  mortals  by  its  somewhat  superior  height 
and  by  the  white  shelWork  Avhich  adorns  the  end 
of  the  large  ridge-pole  projecting  into  the  street ; 
a  pi-i\ilcge  of  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood. 
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()u  our  arrival,  several  iiiaid-scrvauts  wore  busily 
('ii_ua|iinl,  |)i'()l)ably  in  honour  of  us,  in  hastily  beat- 
in<4  tiie  dust  out  of  the  mats  whii-h  were  >ti"c\vn 
on  the  lloor.  We  found  the  princess  sciuatliiiLi'  on 
ihe  ground,  her  knees  touehin<^'  her  teeth,  and  her 
back  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  in  the 
centre.  {She  was  in  close  conversation  with  an 
old  bull,  and  without  disturbing  herself  she  shook 
our  hands  again  and  again,  each  time  laughing 
loudly.  Jiut  although  ch'essed  simply  in  her  l)lue 
tunic,  and  notwithstanding  the  /^''//%('  aj)j)eai"- 
ance  of  her  toilet  and  attitude,  she  had  a  noble 
demeanour.  Were  it  not  for  her  excej)ti()nal 
corpulence,  she  might  still  be  called  a  handsome 
woman.  I  was  ])aj'ticularly  struck  by  her  (piick 
and  penetrating  eyes.  tShe  is  a  widow,  and  has 
several  young  children.  I  told  her  that  though 
I  liad  never  seen  her  before,  I  recognised  her 
during  the  dance  by  her  distinguished  a|)pearance. 
This  com])liment  ap])eared  to  ]jlease  her  greatly, 
and  she  made  Mr.  I.angham,  who  kindly  acted  as 
our  intei"])i"eter,  repeat  it  again  and  again.  At  tlu^ 
end  of  our  visit,  she  sent  her  son,  a  pretty  boy  of 
ten,  up  among  the  rafters  to  fetch  some  big  oi'anges, 
which  she  tossed  to  us  amid  fresh  ])eals  of  laughter. 
She  evidently  found  us  either  very  amusing  or 
vej'y  ridiculous.     In  the  intervals  of  our  conversa- 
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lion,  .she  cliM'U'd  willi  llu'  A////,  who  |);ii(l  ii(»t  tin; 
least  alti'iitioij  to  tlic  slraii^jcrs. 

Tliakoiiihaus  palace  is  a  soiiicwliat  more  spa- 
cious liut  than  the  otlicrs.  Since  his  (h-ath,  it  lia> 
riMnained.  and  is  to  remain.  un()ccu])ic(l.  In  older 
to  i'emov(»  his  majostys  corpse,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  an  openinsi'  in  the  wall,  whi(di  Avill  never  be 
Idled  up.  A  Lireat  chiel'  when  dead  never  liocs 
out  by  the  door;  eli(piette  forbids  it.  About  the 
mausoleum  of  the  king  there  is  nothing  particular 
to  be  noticed. 

The  sun  was  siidving  when,  retracing  our  steps 
and  crossing  the  spot  where  the  dance  liad  taken 
])lace,  we  reached  by  a  very  steep  road  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  nussionaries.  Tliese  are  situated  on 
the  highest  })art  of  the  island,  and  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sea-breeze  when  there  is  any.  The 
spot  is  shaded  by  several  fme  trees,  and  ])er- 
fumed  bv  llower-bcds.  The  interior  is  .simi)lv  but 
comfortably  furnished.  The  ladies  w^ere  assem- 
bled in  the  parlour,  which  serves  also  for  a 
ilining-room,  and  supi)er  was  just  about  to  be 
served.  I  imagined  m3'self  in  the  heart  of  Aus- 
tralia, at  some  planter's  house  where  comfort 
abounds  but  no  luxury  is  allowed.  Mr.  Langham 
possesses  a  fine  collection  of  arms,  and,  among 
other  objects  of  native  manufacture,  some  four- 
pronijed  forks,  richlv  carved,  which  were  used  at 
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the('imnil)al  feasts.  Tlicse  utensils  fiiul  «_n-eat  favour 
with  the  few  whites  who  visit  these  re^Mous,  and 
tlic  savajie**,  more  clever  and  iiioi-e  advanced  on  the* 
paths  of  ci\ilisation  than  we  fancy  tliem  to  he,  take 
(^•l^e  to  lot  the  su|)j)ly  keep  ])ace  with  the  demand. 
Ihit  the  true  comioissenr  scorns  tliese  counterfeits; 
what  he  wants  are  genuine  forks,  those  which  havi* 
I'oally  fullilled  the  pur])v)se  ascribed  to  them. 

The  Itev.  Ml'.  Lanirham  has  livi'd  in  Fiji  foi* 
many  years.  He  lias  [)layed  an  imj)ortant  j)art  in 
the  stirriuL'  events  of  'J'liakond)au's  reiun,  as  also 
in  the  negotiations  ])]'ecedinu-  the  annexation. 
Tliere  have  been  moments  when  he  has  wielded 
almost  supreme  power  in  these  islands.  Since 
Fiji  has  become  an  F^nghsh  cok)ny,  tlie  inlluence 
of  tlie  missionaries  has  naturally  declined.  The 
great  chiefs,  formerly  ever  at  war  and  even  now 
only  ostensil)ly  reconciled,  have  ceased  to  come 
for  advice  and  assistance  to  Mr.  Langham,  pre- 
fcrrmir  to  address  themselves  to  the  Governoi*. 
Nevertheless,  the  head  of  the  mission  at  Ban  still 
enjoys  great  prestige,  and  is  now  and  will  continue 
to  be  an  historical  figui-e  in  this  Archipelag(K 
You  can  tell  the  man  by  his  penetrating  but  cold 
look,  by  his  im])assive  features,  and  by  the  stern- 
ness of  his  countenance,  which  has  n(jthing  sanc- 
timonious or  unctuous  about  it.  His  outw^ard 
appearance  shows  the  cast  of  his  mind  and    the 
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strength  of  liis  soul,  wliicli   explain  his  long  and 
benevolent  career. 

It  was  niglit  wlien  \ve  left  tlie  mission  station. 
The  full  moon,  flooding  land  and  sea  with  its 
silver  light,  helped  us  to  descend  the  hill  and 
return  to  our  httle  steamer,  wliieh  we  reached  at 
a  tolerably  late  hour. 


Levuka^  Mamjo^  Loma-Loma,  From  Jane  9 
to  15. — We  left  Suva  yesterday.  The  night  has 
been  abomhiable  and  the  rollinir  terrible.  In  vain 
did  I  squeeze  myself  into  my  bei'th  ;  the  fear  of 
being  thrown  out  on  the  floor  ellectnally  dispelled 
all  sleep.  But  this  morning  the  weather  is  splendid. 
The  '  Espiegle '  is  crossing  between  the  islands  of 
Ovalau  and  Wakaya.  Gun  practice  is  going  on  ;  the 
five  104-pounders  are  firing,  and  the  hills  of  botli 
islands  give  back  the  echoes  of  the  report.  In  spite 
of  the  swell,  the  gunners  have  made  very  few 
misses,  and  the  captain  is  beaming  with  delight. 

At  noon  our  sloop  clears  the  girdle  of  coral 
reefs,  and  casts  anchor  before  Levuka,  the  former 
capital  of  Fiji.  The  town  looks  east,  and  nestles 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  with  several  peaks, 
which  forms  the  island  itself.  Levuka  consists 
merely  of  a  row  of  cottages  along  the  beach, 
built  of  wood  and  roofed  with  corrucfated  iron. 
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Some  small  lioiiscs  scattered  on  tlie  liill-slopes 
stand  out  a<»;ainst  the  sombre  backuTound  of  exu- 
berant  vegetation  ;  tliey  are  reached  by  wooden 
staircases  or  steep  paths.  Exce])t  the  sky  and  tlie 
liouses,  everythi)ig  is  green,  tlie  green  of  the 
forest  which  chjthes  hills,  rocks,  ravines,  and  knolls. 
Nature  has  ]nit  only  one  colour  on  her  ])alette,  but 
she  has  with  that  colour  painted  a  fascinating 
landscape.  Look  back  and  you  see  a  scene  of 
magic.  In  the  South  Pacilic  there  is  alwavs 
sameness,  and  yet  always  novelty.  The  same 
leading  features  are  incessantly  repeated.  O.^e  i^ 
tired  of  describing  them,  one  would  gi-ow  tired  of 
hearing  them  described,  but  one  is  never  tired  of 
contemplatmg  them  ;  lands  either  lofty  or  on  a 
level  wath  the  sea,  but  always  green  ;  all  around, 
a  vast  sheet  of  calm,  silent  water,  varying  in  its 
many  colours  with  its  depth  and  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  ;  then  the  wliite  and  foaming  line 
of  the  reefs,  and  beyond  tliis  girdle  the  ocean, 
ahnost  black  by  contrast  with  the  brilliant  tints 
of  tlie  lagoon,  which  resembles  a  necklace  of 
turquoises,  emeralds,  topazes  dis[)layed  on  a 
cushion  nf  dark  silk.  And  lastlv,  in  the  far 
distance,  some  islands  with  fantastic  outlines  like 
flakes  of  clouds  vainly  struggling  to  detach  them- 
selves from  the  horizon. 
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We  walk  alon;^  the  loeach.  Some  enormous 
spiders  attract  our  notice  ;  tlieir  cobwebs  seem  to 
bend  down  tlie  l)ranches  of  the  slirubs.  Tliese 
insects  are  considered  benefactors,  and  no  one 
thi'iks  of  disturbing  them.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
the  sensitive  plant  [vii)nof<a  pudica  ?),  wliich  w^as 
imported  from  Europe,  no  one  knows  wlien  or 
by  whom,  is  lield  in  liorror,  and  vain  attempts 
are  made  to  extirpate  it.  Tliis  plant  destroys 
the  grass,  to  the  great  injury  of  sheep  and 
cattle. 

Our  stay  at  Levuka  has  been  varied  by  several 
small  excursions.  As  for  regular  expeditions,  you 
must  abandon  all  idea  of  them  unless  prepared  to 
walk  on  foot  along  the  narrow  pathways,  choked 
with  vegetation,  which  wind  in  many  places 
l)etween  masses  of  rock,  and  often  over  slippery 
blocks  of  granite,  where  no  horse  could  ever  go. 
As  the  interior  is  almost  unpeopled,  forced  marches 
must  be  made  to  find  a  miserable  lodging  in  some 
savage's  hut. 

However,  there  is  one  delightful  walk  ;  and  I 
recommend  it  to  those  who  follow  in  my  footsteps. 
To  shorten  the  way,  it  will  be  better  to  take  a  boat 
to  a  point  some  miles  north  of  the  town.  The 
landing  will  not  be  found  easy ;  for  you  will 
have  to  glide  over  a  labyrinth  of  coral  reefs,  but 
j'ou  will  reach  land  at  last,  and  scramble  ashore 
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as  l)est  voii  can.  As  for  nio,  seated  as  I  was  on 
the  shoulders  of  one  of  our  galhmt  tars,  I  defied 
the  breakers  and  the  shppery  mud.  After  landino-, 
make  your  way  across  some  well-cultivated  fields, 
and  then  through  a  forest  of  cocoa-nut  palms,  to  a 
hill  not  far  off.  The  narrow  gorge  which  you  will 
fnid  there  leads  to  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  little  pool  filled  with 
water  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  a  cascade  formed  by 
tlie  stream  that  supplies  it  ;  all  around  rocks 
covered  Avith  foliage,  while  between  the  windings 
of  the  valley  throuixh  which  you  came,  over  heads 
of  thousands  of  palm  trees,  stretches  the  hazy  line 
of  the  sea.  It  is  the  Eden  of  the  wdiite  resident: 
he  finds  here  a  bath  of  fresh  water,  and  shade  and 
coolness.  But  the  road  to  Paradise,  as  we  know, 
is  seldom  easy.  I  should  never  have  found  my 
way  to  this  spot  without  the  assistance  of  my 
young  companions.  In  these  Indian  '  trails,'  you 
must  have  the  experience  of  a  native  or  the  sure 
step  of  a  sailor. 

On  our  way  back,  we  passed  through  a  group  of 
very  pretty  huts,  buried  in  the  foliage.  These  cot- 
tages were  extremely  neat,  their  inhabitants  looked 
prosperous,  and  their  yam  fields  seemed  well  culti- 
vated. Near  this  hamlet  we  found  a  circle  of 
stones,  surrounded  by  fine  trees,  with  a  hearth  in 
llie  middle.     Bread  is  baked  here  once   a  week  ; 
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inan  used  forinei'ly  to  l)e  cooked  instead.  Xow,  as 
then,  when  tlie  fire  is  lit,  tlie  lieads  of  faniihes  as- 
semble here  to  driidv  their  kdva^  and  discuss  pub- 
lic aflairs. 

It  was  a  charming  little  excursion,  but  tlie  state 
of  the  roads  cured  me  of  any  inclination  to  pene- 
trate further  into  the  interior.  And  what,  after  ail, 
is  the  interior  of  these  islands  ?  Simply,  a  den^e 
forest  between  two  shores. 


The  principal  street  of  Levuka,  a  long  row  of 
houses  facing  the  sea,  is  not  wanting  in  animation. 
You  meet  here  some  whites  and  a  number  of 
natives,  none  of  whom  seem  very  busy.  Some 
decked  vessels,  a  few  cutters,  ?nd  two  or  three  big 
sailing  ships  are  rocking  in  the  harbour  ;  and  there 
is  a  little  steamer  Avliich  carries  the  mails  to  Suva. 
I  stepped  into  some  shops  which  had  English  or 
German  names  over  their  fronts ;  and  discovered 
also  a  Czech  name,  the  owner  of  which  was  a  taiLjr 
by  trade.  He  complained  of  the  bad  state  ol* 
business.  I  told  him  that  a  tailor  is  an  anomaly  in 
a  country  where  clothes  are  not  worn. 

The  natives  improve  on  acquaintance.  Once 
accustomed  to  the  irregularity  of  their  features  an<l 
their  shark-like  mouths,  you  see  in  their  counte- 
nances nothing  but  good-nature  and  cheerfulness, 
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^\ith  a  certain  air  of  iiulojX'ndeiiCL'  wliicli  suit< 
t;ieiii  very  ^veU.  Some  of  tlie  women  are  rather 
])retty.  But  youth  with  tlieui  is  in(lispensal)le  for 
beauty;  they  are  matrons  at  sixteen,  and  after  a 
few  years  more  tlie  sylpli  has  become  a  monster  of 
obesity. 

We  return  to  Government  House,  now  unten- 
anted, but  always  kept  ready  to  receive  Sir  William 
and  Ladv  des  Vodux,  wlienever  ur<fency  of  business 
or  the  need  of  a  cliange  of  air  takes  tlie  Governor 
and  Ills  family  to  the  former  capital.  This  resi- 
dence was  built  by  Kini:^  Thakombau.  It  has  been 
enlarged  and  adapted  to  European  requirements, 
and  every  kind  of  precaution  has  been  taken  to  keep 
tlie  rooms  free  from  damp  and  heat.  It  consists 
of  a  large  single-storied  house  protected  at  the  back 
against  the  setting  sun  by  a  screen  of  trees,  and  in 
fi'ont  by  a  verandah  opening  out  on  to  a  small  gar- 
den, or  rather  a  lawn  surrounded  by  flower-beds. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  these  islands  as  a  sunnner 
villa — one  of  those  refuges  built  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  resembling  the  hill  stations  of  India, 
which  enable  oflScials,  or  at  least  their  families, 
during  the  intense  heat,  to  avoid  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  tropical  climate.  Here  it  is  a  choice 
between  two  towns,  Levuka  or  Suva,  and  each  is 
visited  alternately,  just  as  a  sick  person  turns 
round   in  his  bed.     The  change  is  imaginary,  of 
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course;  but  nevcrtlieless  it  is  a  chaiigo,  a  iiiove- 
iii^ut,  and  anything  is  better  tlian  inimobility. 

I  admire  these  officials,  and  wonder  liow  it  is 
possible  to  find  such  men  for  these  duties.  Tliey 
are  not  poor  adventurers  who,  to  aaiu  a  livehhood, 
or  because  other  careers  are  closed  to  them,  seek 
these  posts  for  want  of  anything  l)etter,  and  obtain 
them  for  lack  of  other  candidates.  All  these  men, 
chiefs  as  well  as  subordinates,  belong  to  the  upper 
ranks  of  society.  And  yet,  out  of  sheer  horror  of 
doing  nothing,  from  a  desire  to  serve  their  countiy, 
and  animated  also  by  that  spirit  of  adventure 
peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  they  expatriate 
themselves  in  order  to  spend  in  these  islands,  lost 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific,^  and  inhabited  l)y 
savages,  a  long  series  of  years,  perhaps  the  Ijest 
part  of  their  life. 


Father  Breheret,  of  the  Congi-egation  of  '  dia- 
rists,' Apostolic  Prefect  in  the  Fijian  Archipelago, 
and  a  Vendean  by  birth,  has  been  carrying  on  his 
ministry  here  for  forty  years,  and  has  never  once  re- 
visited Europe.  He  is  the  type  of  an  ascetic;  his 
venerable  features  beam  wdth  gentleness  and  love. 

^  Latterly  a  regular  monthly  service  has  been  organised  be- 
tween Suva,  New  Caledonia,  Auckland,  and  Sydney,  by  means 
of  steamers  carrying  the  mails  and  passengers.  This  is  a  real 
boon  to  the  European  residents  of  this  Archipelago. 
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His  fjarb,  like  the  little  church,  the  priest's  liouso, 
and  the  scliool,  bear  the  stamp  of  Apostolic  poverty. 
'  He  is  a  saint,'  said  a  Wesleyan  missionary  to  me, 
and  this  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  white  population. 

Tlie  Eev.  Mr.  Webb,  a  Methodist  missionarv, 
was  kind  enough  to  take  me  to  his  house,  situated 
on  one  of  the  liills  at  the  back  of  the  town.  A 
steep  staircase  leads  up  to  it;  but  once  there,  I 
was  amply  rewarded  for  the  trouble  of  the  ascent, 
whicli,  moreover,  is  not  very  severe:  the  view  over 
the  lagoon  and  the  sea  is  splendid,  and  there  are 
some  fine  trees  near  the  house,  which  is  sheltered 
by  a  verandah  and  afibrds  the  luxuries  of  a  breeze, 
shade,  and  arm-chairs.  Inside  there  is  no  display, 
but  unpretending  comfort.  Mrs.  Webb  receives 
us,  surrounded  by  her  well-washed,  ruddy,  and 
well-trained  children.  Some  native  Christians  and 
catechumens  come  and  go,  and  are  received  by  the 
missionary  in  his  study,  which  is  filled  with  books 
and  papers.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Webb,  born  in  England, 
came  to  Australia  with  his  parents  Avlien  he  was 
four  years  old,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  at 
Newton  College,  Sydney.  His  wife  is  an  Australian 
lady.  I  am  told  that  most  of  the  Metliodist  and 
Conjireiiationalist  missionaries  come  from  the 
families  of  small  tradesmen  at  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne.    Mr.  Webb  is  still  a  young  man ;  intelli- 
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uciice  and  eiicruy  are  stamped  upon  his  lione.st 
i'ace.  Like  his  brethren,  he  is  a  roufrli  ])ioneer  of 
civilisation.  In  coniparinuf  tliese  two  men,  Father 
Jireheret  and  Mr.  Webl),  botli  of  tliem  men  of 
nndeniable  wovtii,  you  see  the  <julf  that  separates 
tlie  Roman  Catliolic  from  tlie  Protestant  missionary. 
J^ut  though  their  roads  ai'e  difl'erent,  their  goal  is 
the  same. 

Jyne  12. — This  morning  our  sloop  skirted  Yatu 
Vara  (Ilat  Ishuid),  an  immense  block  of  stone 
sliaped  like  a  hat.  At  some  distance  tlie  resem- 
l)lance  is  perfect.  At  ten  o'clock  we  anchored  in 
deep  water,  a  few  fathoms  from  a  forest-girdled 
clill'.  This  is  Mango  (spelt  by  the  missionaries 
Mago)  Island,  which  is  owned  and  worked  by  a 
company  at  Melbourne.  The  Fijians,  its  former  in- 
habitants, abandoned  it  more  than  twenty  years  ago ; 
tlie  representatives  of  their  race,  al)out  a  hundred 
in  number,  who  are  found  there  now,  have  been 
imported  from  the  Yasawas,  and  liired  as  labourers 
for  a  year.  There  are  also  some  Poljniesians  raid 
Indian  coolies  in  the  companj-'s  service. 

What  is  now  happening  in  this  little  island 
night  give  the  former  masters  of  the  Archipelago 
a  foretaste  of  the  fate  that  awaits  them.  In  one 
way  or  another  the  inhabitants  are  leaving.  They 
are  disappearing,  and  if  any  still  exist,  they  are 
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no  longer  owners  of  tlie  soil,  but  servants  liired 
for  one,  two,  or  tliree  years.  At  the  end  of  their 
contract  they  leave,  to  go  home  as  tliey  say,  but  in 
reality  no  one  knows  whither.  It  is  their  masters 
wlio  remain,  and  their  masters  are  the  whites. 
Inspired  by  one  thouglit  only,  the  wish  to  succeed, 
to  make  money  and  plenty  of  it  and  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  ;  laying  out  tlieir  capital,  which  is 
so  easily,  it  may  be  too  easily  found  in  Australia;  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  progress  of  science;  intrepid, 
persevering,  and  inured  to  work,  the  whites  are 
going  ahead.  How  could  tlie  poor  savage  compete 
with  them  ?  The  native  is  doomed  to  succumb,  to 
die  out  and  disappear.  Not  that  he  is  ])ersecuted 
or  treated  with  cruelty.  In  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
Solomon  Islands,  and  otlier  groups  of  Oceania,  deeds 
of  violence  still  occur  tolerably  often  between 
whites  and  blacks  ;  but  in  the  Fijis,  where  the 
natives  are  protected  with  a  strong  arm,  notliing 
of  that  kind  has  ever  reached  my  ear.  On  tlie 
contrary,  every  efTort  is  being  made  to  civilise,  to 
educate,  and  to  save  them.  I  doubt  if  tliese  eflbrts 
will  succeed,  for  the  force  of  circumstances  is 
stronger  than  the  will  of  man. 

Two  agents  of  the  company,  attended  by  about 
thirty  Fijians,  came  on  board.  The  latter  imme- 
diately set  about  performing  a  war-dance.  From 
our  seats  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  captain  and  I 
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are  able  to  enjoy  at  our  case  this  stran^^e  and  fiva- 
ta.stic  scene.  The  chfl'  and  tlie  forest  of  tlie  island 
serve  as  stajj^e  scenery,  and  tlie  deck  takes  the 
place  of  the  stage.  Tlie  savages,  now  divided  into 
coni|)anies,  now  ranged  in  line,  lea])  about,  sing  in 
chorus,  utter  cries,  make  the  air  resound  with 
sharp  or  hollow  sounds  produced  by  clap])ing  their 
hands,  and  finish  each  of  these  weird  rounds  with 
a  miraculous  contortion  of  the  backbone,  a  ])lunge, 
and  a  bending  of  the  knee.  Time  is  marked  by 
two  musicians,  one  of  whom  holds  a  long  stick  on 
which  the  other  beats  with  a  shorter  one.  Around 
the  dancers  are  the  ofhcers  stretched  out  on  their 
arm-chairs.  Behind  them  is  the  pit,  composed  of 
blue-jackets  and  marines,  some  looking  on  open- 
mouthed,  and  others  with  a  broad  grin.  The 
bugler  is  in  ecstasies.  My  faithful  Checco,  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  blacks,  whom  he 
does  not  like  at  all,  has  with  his  usual  prudence 
taken  up  his  position  behind  the  two  stoutest  sailors 
of  the  crew. 

We  went  on  shore — by  ive  I  always  mean  Captain 
Bridge  and  myself.  It  is  the  early  afternoon,  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day ;  and  the  sun,  reflected  by 
the  large  boulders  strewn  upon  the  shore  over  which 
we  are  painfully  toiling,  nigh  stifles  us.  But  one 
gets  Jlccustomed  to  everything,  even  to  the  severity 
of  a  tropical  climate.     IIa[)pily  some  horses  are  in 
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attoiidunce.  A  narrow  l)iit  wcll-kopt  truck  cnnhlcs 
us  t(K'ross  tliolittk*  iskiud  witli  oaso,  iiowdcsroiuliniX 
into  d(M'|)  ravines,  now  niountiiiL'  steep  liiHocks  ; 
liere  in  tlie  sliade  of  bread-tVuit  trees,  banians, 
and  rocoa-nut  pabns,  ])Laiited  iri  checjuers,  there 
across  a  sea  of  liorbaLTC. 

Tlie  su^ijfar-niill  stands  in  tlio  centre  of  the 
island.  The  inanaL'er  took  us  into  liis  liouse,  a 
native  but  ai'ran<jed  and  furnished  in  Knulish 
maimer.  Cottaire,  factory,  and  ])lantation  fo!-m  an 
oasis  of  civilisation  in  the  midst  of  the  savage 
world.  A  narrow  defile,  bordered  by  low  perpen- 
dicular rocks  clotlied  Avith  creepers  and  crowned 
witli  trees,  leads  to  the  lagoon,  a  small  basin  sur- 
rounded by  hills  almost  bending  under  the  weight 
of  vegetation.  Tlie  sea  is  visible  through  a  very 
narrow  outlet  forming  a  natural  cliannel  for  the 
company's  only  vessel,  which,  laden  with  produce 
of  the  island,  thanks  to  a  particular  construction,  is 
able  to  clear  the  bar  at  hiiih  tide.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  dwellings  on  the  shore,  and  not  a  single 
boat  in  the  harbour  ;  nothing  but  the  small  jetty  to 
remind  one  of  the  presence  of  man.  Deep  silence, 
broken  at  rare  intervals  by  the  hoarse  note  of 
some  water-fowl,  broods  over  this  solitary  spot. 
Just  now,  with  the  splendours  of  the  setting  sun, 
the  scene  is  a  Claude  Lorraine,  without  his  temples 
and  Naiades.    The  future  will  com})lete  the  picture ; 
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hut  tli('  ])iiil(rm^s   will   not    !)(»    tciuplos,  and    tlio 
Niiiads  will  not  he  I'olyiu'siMiis/ 


Jii/ii;  13,  L(niiii-L(niin.—Y\\(i  '  l^]sj)i('o-lc '  lias  en- 
tered a  large  lagoon,  and  dropped  anchor  l)of()re 
some  huts  shaded  hy  gigantie  trees,  which  eoni- 
|)letely  shi'oud  them  with  foliage  and  sliadow. 
^J'his  is  Loma-Loma,  the  chief  ])lace  of  Vaiuia 
]ialavu,  the  principal  one  of  the  '  Exploring  Is- 
lands,' m)w  comprised  under  the  general  name  of 
the  Fijis. 

Nature  is  here  the  same  as  everywhere  in  '^se 
regions,  but  the  people  are  dilferent.  They  .  in 
great  part  Tongans,  either  pure-bred  or  of  mixed 
blood,  that  is  to  say,  Polynesians.  We  see  some 
young  women  gathered  together  on  the  beach,  all 
of  them,  I  am  told,  either  wives  or  daughters  of 
great  chiefs.  The  expression  of  their  faces,  their 
careless  but  graceful  attitudes,  and  their   careful 

'  Mango  has  an  area  of  7,005  acres.  Woods  and  plantations  of 
cocoa-nnt  palms  and  sugar-cane  alternate  with  pasturages  which 
feed  about  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  forty  horses.  The  com- 
pany export  1'20  tons  of  copra,  40  tons  of  cotton,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  coffee.  The  principal  product  is  the  sugar,  of  which 
they  hope  to  export  1,000  tons  this  year.  All  the  produce  is  sent 
to  Melbourne.  The  population  consists  of  40  whites  and  78G 
Fijians,  Polynesians,  and  coolies,  all  in  the  company's  service. 
The  ground  is  very  rugged ;  the  highest  points  rise  to  a  height  of 
GO(j  feet  above  the  sea.  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  Mr. 
Borron,  the  manager  of  the  factory. 
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jittiiT  l(';i\i'  HO  (loiiht  MS  tr>  tlic  social  position  of 
these  ladies.  Their  i'eatures,  except  the  mouth, 
are  reguhir  ;  I  see  even  two  or  tliree  classical  pro- 
files, and  admire  their  pale,  litiht  olive  complexions, 
\vhich  harmonist'  so  well  with  the  lustre  of  their 
black,  glossy,  and  flowin<j  hair.  These  <xoddessi>s 
of  the  Toniian  ()lym[)us  have  been  taking-  their 
siesta  on  the  shore,  and  now,  stretched  out  or 
s([uatting  on  the  sand,  seem  absorbed  in  i^^axin^j; 
at  our  sailors,  who  have  a  day's  leave,  and  are 
eagerly  engaged  in  fishing.  A  group  of  fine  young 
men,  extrenu^ly  tall,  with  'lignilied  bearing  and 
proud  mien,  are  standing  a  short  way  oil',  and  also 
following  attentively  the  movements  of  the  anglers. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  S(.'e  so  many  Euro- 
])eans  here,  and  the  ap])earance  of  a  man-of-war  is 
an  important  event.  We  stej)  towards  these  '  swells/ 
Avhose  only  dress  is  a  girdle  of  bark-cloth.  They 
stand  aside  to  let  us  pass,  and  salute  us  with  cold 
politeness,  but  without  showing  any  wisli  to  con- 
verse with  the  two  strangei's. 

A  few  steps  farther,  the  forest  comes  right 
dt^wn  to  the  shore.  It  is  a  chaos  of  foliage, 
gnarled  trunks,  branches,  and  roots  entangled  like 
the  folds  of  a  serpent.  Through  this  forest  nature 
has  perforated  a  tunnel  which  at  its  extremity 
shows  the  lagoon  smooth  as  a  mirror  and  rellecting 
the  now  milk-coloured  sky.     Gigantic  orange  trees 
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iiild  witli  their  fruit  tlie  dark  vault  of  niaiiirroves. 
Two  young  women,  wlio  had  fcjllowed  us,  asked  to 
see  my  eye-glass.  One  of  them,  putting  it  to  her 
eyes,  uttered  a  (;ry  of  astonishment  and  went  into 
fits  of  langliter ;  the  other,  seized  with  terror, 
reje(;ted  it,  and  ran  away. 

The  superiority  of  the  Polynesian  race  over 
the  Fijians  is  evident  at  a  glance.  One  may  see  it 
in  the  method  of  building  their  huts,  which  resem- 
ble  pretty  rush  ba^:kets  with  the  two  narrow  sides 
bulging  out.  Some  of  them,  which  have  glass 
windows,  serve  as  dwellings  for  about  a  dozen 
Avhites,  who,  together  with  the  magistrate,  Mr. 
Swayne,  are  the  only  European  settlers  on  the 
island.*^  The  great  pei-sonage  is  an  English  mer- 
chant, who  lives  in  an  island  facing  Loma-Loma. 
lie  owns  large  tracts  of  land,  which  he  has  planted 
Avith  cocoa-nut  palms,  the  '  copra,'  or  dried  kernel 
of  the  nut,  forming  the  ])rincipal  article  of  export, 
"j'hree  stores  also  belon<jf  c  him.  In  one  of  his 
shops  the  agent,  clad  in  tweed  trousers  and  waistcoat, 
the  ordinary  dress  of  Europeans,  received  us  with 
irreproachable  politeness.  He  spoke  the  Queen's 
English,  and  his  manners  were  those  of  a  well-bred 
man.     Probably  he  is  some  outcast  from  the  ocean 

**  The  population  of  Vaniia  Balavii  and  the  two  other  islands 
which  form  the  Explorinj?  gi'oup,  consists  of  2,000  natives — Fijians 
and  Ton<,'ans — and  2G  whites,  including  regular  visitors.  One 
thousand  tons  of  copra  are  annually  produced  and  exported. 
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of  life  ;    a  waif  of  civilisation    thrown  upon  this 
distant  shore. 

June  15.  At  Sea. — For  now  nearly  ten  years 
the  Fijian  Archipelago,  including  tlie  group  of  the 
Exploring  Islands,  has  been  under  Britisli  rule. 
It  owes  to  that  rule  undeniable  benefits  :  a  com- 
parative degree  of  prosperity  ;  domestic  peace, 
notwithstanding  tribal  animosities  which  in  spite 
of  restraint  still  continue  in  a  latent  form  ;  j)erfe(;t 
security  of  life  and  property  ;  indirect  but  ellectual 
protection  against  the  enticements  of  kidnappers; 
and  finally,  an  organisation  adapted  as  far  as  is 
possible  to  local  traditions  and  usages. 

In  taking  possession  of  these  islands,  the  agents 
of  the  Britisli  Government  found  prevailing  in  tlie 
Archipelago  a  system  of  laws,  customs,  rights,  and 
obligations,  which  dated  back  ^rom  time  imme- 
morial, and  to  whicli  tlie  Fijians  owed  the  fact  of 
having  become,  more  than  any  other  population 
of  Oceania,  a  homogeneous  peo])le.  Here  the 
native  recournised  onlv  the  order  of  his  chief  and 
the  customs  of  his  tribe.  This  was  the  whole  code 
of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  British  annexa- 
tion. So  far  as  risrhts  and,  obliu'ations  were  con- 
cerned,  the  individual  had  no  existence  in  the  law, 
Avhich  recognised  cnly  the  community.  The  system 
of  kinship    is    agnatic.      The    families,  the    tjali.s, 
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oriLHiially  the  desc'eiulaiits  of  brothers,  subject  to 
the  patriarchal  autliority  of  a  chief,  and  united  into 
communities,  work  and  prosper,  or  sufl'er  in  com- 
mon, but  generally  pros])er  as  long  as  they  form 
a  community,  wliile  individuals,  as  sucli,  scarcely 
ever  succeed. 

The  Fijian,  though  a  born  tiller  of  the  soil,  has 
no  idea  of  tlie  necessity  and  advantage  of  continu- 
ous and  systematic  labour.  lie  works  only  to  live 
fi'om  day  to  day,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  forced  to 
work.  Hence  the  necessity  for  empowering  the 
chief  of  each  tribe  to  fix  the  amount  of  compulsory 
labour.^ 

Such  is  the  nation  or  people  for  whom  a  modus 
virendi  had  to  be  found  under  the  new  rule.  The 
islanders  passed  at  once  from  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  permanent  warfare  to  the  position  of  subjects 
of  a  European  Government ;  but  as  it  was  impossible 
to  raise  them  as  promptly  from  a  state  of  savagery 
to  civilisation,  the  existing  elements  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  these  were  only  two 
in  number  :  the  chief  of  the  tribe  and  customary 
law. 

We  must  look  at  the  question  from  this  point 
of  view  in  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 

^  Memorandum  vpon  the  Establishment  of  District  Flanta 
iiona  in  the   Colony  of  Fiji,  for  the  Purpose  of  Enabling  the 
Native  Pojnilation  to  Provide  their  Taxes  in  a  Manner  accordant 
with  Native  Customs,  by  Mr.  Thurston.     Undated,  probably  1B75, 
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constitution  wliicli  was  framed  and  granted  by  the 
first  governor  of  tlie  new  colony. 

Tlie  '  Rokos,'  or  cliiefs  of  tlie  great  tribes,  as- 
semble once  a  year,  when  each  of  them  reports 
tlie  condition  of  his  tribe,  declares  their  wants,  and, 
if  necessary,  recommends  reforms.  In  addition  to 
til  is,  they  are  bound  to  send  special  reports  in 
writing  to  the  Governor.  This  native  council 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  enihoze.  The  Bulls',  or 
chiefs  of  the  small  tribes,  administer  their  own  dis- 
tricts, and  also  meet  periodically.  At  these  as- 
semblies, which  might  be  termed  respectively,  by 
analogy,  the  National  Parliament  and  conseils-fjene- 
raiix  (of  the  French  departments),  are  seen,  seated 
side  by  side,  men  or  the  sons  of  men  who  formerly 
spent  their  lives  in  kiUing  and  eating  one  another. 
The  proceedings  of  the  enibozi's,  wdiich  are  regularly 
published  in  English  and  Fijian,  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
natives,  on  their  customs,  and  on  the  mental  cha- 
racteristics of  the  new  Parliament  men  who,  clothed 
with  a  certain  judicial  power,  combine  wnth  the 
administrative  functions  assigned  to  them  by  the 
English  Government  the  authority  and  prestige 
which,  as  tribal  chiefs,  they  have  enjoyed  from 
time  immemorial. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  in  these  notes  a 
precis  of  the  Fijian  public  law.     I  am  assured  by 
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persons  whose  impartiality  is  beyond  doubt,  tliat  Sir 
Artliiir  Gordon's  constitution  works  tolerably  well ; 
and  if  it  be  odd  in  a})pearance,  it  is  precisely 
because  it  is  adapted  to  men  and  circumstances 
equally  odd.  '  Besides,'  they  tell  me,  '  look  at  the 
people,  wliat  a  transformation  ! '  And  several  un- 
deniable and  really  wonderful  facts  are  quoted  in 
support  of  this  remark.  I  will  mention  only  one. 
Formerly,  to  land  in  these  islands  was  to  risk  one's 
life,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  was  to  ex- 
pose oneself  to  an  almost  certain  death.  Let  any- 
one read  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Erskine's  most 
curious  book,^  and  he  will  see  what  the  Fijians 
were  Torty  years  ago.  Now  a  small  body  of  troops, 
composed  exclusively  of  natives,  protects  the  lives 
of  the  Governor  and  his  family,  as  well  as  his  stall 
and  the  white  residents.  Excepting  the  young 
officer  who  commands  these  raw  recruits,  there  is 
not  an  English  mihtaryman  in  these  islands.  And 
note  this  well :  the  coloured  subjects  of  the  Queen 
form  98  per  cent,  of  the  wdiole  population  of  the 
Archipelago. 

There  are  other  wonders  which  might  be  re- 
corded. Nevertlieless,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  old  residents,  who 
are   best  qualilied    to    know    the   country,    differ 

*  A  Cruise  among  the  Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific,  published 
in  1853. 
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amazingly.  Some  of  them  ascribe  the  merit  of  tlie 
advantages  ahx'ady  obtained  to  the  Government, 
others  to  the  working  of  the  new  constitution,  to 
the  missionaries,  or  to  the  influence  of  Europeans. 
But  there  are  also  tliose,  not  less  entitled  to  speak, 
if  long  residence  and  continual  contact  with  the 
natives  confer  authority,  who  seriously  maintain 
tliat  the  Fijians,  so  far  from  liaving  been  savages, 
had  attained  a  hio-h  de<<;i'ee  of  civilisation  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  Some  call  in  question 
the  very  existence  of  cannibalism.  Others  formally 
deny  that  it  existed,  or  speak  of  the  allegation  as 
a  calumny,  or  do  not  mention  it  at  all.  According 
to  these  witnesses,  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  and 
above  all,  tlie  intervention  of  tlie  governors — in 
short,  contact  with  the  whites — is  tlie  ruin  of  the 
natives.  Otliers,  lastly,  lay  the  blame  exclusively 
on  tlie  governors,  and  especially  on  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon.  The  o:overnors  are  acc"  ;ed  of  showing 
too  much  indul<j[ence  to  the  natives,  of  bein<>-  want- 
ing  in  impartiality,  of  allowing  tliemselves  to  be 
guided  by  marked  predilections  for  the  past,  and 
of  re-establishing  usages  and  customs  which  might 
liave  been  excellent  under  the  old  system,  but 
which  are  impossible  in  a  civilised  state. 

Two  grievances  in  particular  are  complained  of. 
Firstly,  the  partiahty  of  the  Englisli  law  courts  in 
proceedings  between  the  natives  and  the  wliites. 
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In  ;ill  disputes  between  tlie  planters  and  tlieir  liired 
labourers,  it  is  known  beforehand,  I  am  told,  tliat 
the  labourers  will  come  off  best  before  the  jud<^e. 
Tlie  native  is  protected,  and  rightly  so,  but  this 
])rotection  pushed  too  far  becomes  injustice  to  the 
white.  Here  is  one  of  those  cases  which  are  con- 
stantly occurring.  The  labourers  hired  by  some 
])lanter  demand  ruinous  concessions  irom  him,  not 
included  in  the  (contract.  lie  refuses.  They  there- 
upon appeal  to  the  court,  after  having  previously 
concerted  the  step  with  all  the  other  natives  in 
their  master's  service.  They  accuse  him  of  some 
imaginary  breach  of  his  obligations  towards  them, 
and  the  master,  not  having  any  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  loses  the  suit.  Hence — I  am  still  quoting 
what  has  been  said  and  repeated  to  me — the  well- 
nigh  desperate  position  of  the  small  planter,  and 
the  great  popidarity  among  the  natives  of  the 
English  governor,  judges,  officials,  and  subordi- 
nates. '  They  can  certainly  sleep  tranquilly  under 
the  guard  of  a  few  coloured  soldiers,'  is  the 
common  outcry.  'They  might  even  do  without 
them.  But  we  wdio  are  not  popular  prefer  the  red- 
jackets.' 

To  this  the  defenders  of  the  Government  reply : 
'  The  residents  of  Suva  and  Levuka  have  no  more 
liking  for  the  programme  of  "  Fiji  for  the  Fijians," 
than  the  Anglo-Indians  have  for  the  principle  lately 
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proclaimed  at  Calcutta  and  Simla,  "  India  for  tlie 
Indians."  Most  of  the  whites,  l)nt  not  all,  who  came 
liither  in  the  first  instance,  were  of  the  worst  class 
of  adventurers,  Australian  bankrupts,  criminals  es- 
caped from  the  prisons  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
thorough  jail-birds,  the  dregs  of  mankind.  Tliey 
were  the  bugbears  of  honest  men,  who  even  at 
that  period  were  not  absolutely  wanting,  and  tliey 
made  these  islands  the  centre  of  a  regular  slave 
trade.  It  w^as  from  Levuka  that  the  infamous 
"Carl"  started  twice  to  carry  desolation,  rMj)o, 
and  murder  into  several  groups  of  the  Pacific 
islands.  But  for  our  intervention,  the  natives 
would  have  been  exterminated  before  now.  It 
was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  for  reasons  of  humanity 
and  to  protect  the  islanders,  that  tliis  Archipelago 
was  annexed  and  is  regularly  visited  by  Englisli 
men-of-w^ar.  The  European  immigrants  who  have 
come  hither  since  the  Britisli  flag  was  hoisted, 
knew  what  they  were  doing.  They  knew  the  risks 
they  had  to  run,  and  have  no  right  to  complain. 
As  to  the  charge  of  partiality  which  is  made  against 
the  courts,  we  repudiate  it.' 

The  second  grievance  has  reference  to  the  favour 
alleged  to  be  shown,  and  the  support  accorded  to 
the  great  chiefs  and  the  chiefs  in  general,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  their  personal  infludce  and 
prestige  among  ^Iieir  tribes.    While  in  many  of  tlie 
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other  islands  of  OcGcinia  tlic  authoriiy  of  the  cliiefs 
lias  almost  disappeared,  in  the  Fijis  it  is  better  and 
more  finnly  established  tlian  ever.  So  mnch  is 
this  the  case,  that  when  a  Roko,  as  occasionally 
happens,  takes  the  liberty  of  postponing  the  opera- 
tion of  some  new  law,  nnpopular  in  his  district  or 
re])ngnant  to  local  ideas,  the  Government  shut 
tlieir  eyes  rather  than  humiliate  him  before  his 
tribe.  This  policy  is  readily  intelligible.  The 
colonial  autlK)rities  are  aware  that  it  is  easier  to 
have  tlieir  orders  listened  to  and  obeyed  by  the 
native  chiefs,  than  to  exercise  direct  government 
over  a  population  reduced  to  mere  incoherent 
atoms. 

But  this  course  of  proceeding  is  particularly 
odious  to  the  planters.  They  bring  forward 
numerous  arguments  against  it,  but  I  will  content 
myself  with  quoting  one.  They  recall  to  mind 
the  fact  that  formerly  the  chief's  powers,  however 
arbitrarily  exercised,  were  not  unlimited.  When 
his  exactions  or  his  cruelties  overstepped  certain 
bounds,  the  heads  of  families  declared  him  to  have 
forfeited  his  chieftainship,  and  either  put  another 
member  of  his  family  in  his  place,  or  proceeded  to 
amalgamate  witli  another  tribe.  The  act  of  depo- 
sition was  usually  accom])anied  or  followed  by  a 
blow  from  a  club,  applied  by  a  near  relative  of 
high  rank  to  the  skull  of  the  too-imperious  chief. 
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That  somewliat  summary  1)iit  oxtrcmoly  cfTective 
mode  of  control  no  longer  exists;  on  tlie  contrary, 
tlie  law  forbids  the  members  of  the  tribe  to  repu- 
diate tlieir  cliief.  They  are  bound  to  address  their 
complaints  to  the  Governoi-,  wlio,  Ijotli  from  prin- 
ciple and  preference,  tends  to  favour  the  represen- 
tative of  autliority. 

But  the  principal  cause  of  discontent  among 
the  white  residents  must  l)e  looked  for  elsewliere. 
Both  the  planters  wlio  require  lnl)ourers,  and  the 
merchants  of  Suva  andLevuka  wlio  require  servants, 
and  who  can  only  obtain  tliem  witli  diflicuUy  and 
on  onerous  terms,  put  the  blame  not  unreasonably 
on  the  Eokos  and  tlie  Bulis,  wlio  look  with  little 
favour  on  these  contracts. 

In  other  groups  of  Oceania  which  are  still 
independent,  the  few  white  residents,  as  well  as 
the  captains  and  agents  of  the  recruiting  vessels 
which  make  their  appearance  there  from  time  to 
time,  are  more  successful  in  their  endeavours  to 
supply  the  same  want  of  labour.  I  have  heard 
this  explained  by  the  absence  of  a  foreign  power 
capable  of  protecting  the  chiofs,  by  the  habits  of 
insubordination  brought  bac'.  by  the  labourers 
from  Queensland  or  other  Australian  colonies  at 
the  end  of  their  contract,  and  lastly  by  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  deterioration  of  the  Oceanic  races. 
In  societies  which  are  in  a  state  of  decomijosition, 
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all  ties  loosen  before  they  actually  break.  Tlie 
])resti^^e  of  the  chief  is  beiii<^'  naturally  and  jjradiially 
oxtinjjuished  with  the  natural  and  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  tribe. ''^ 

The  contrast  between  what  is  happening  here, 
thanks  to  the  policy  followed  by  the  governors, 
and  the  ruin  which  we  see  taking  place  in  other 
archij)elagoes,  is  none  the  less  significant,  and  it 
would  be  didicult,  in  my  o[)inion,  not  to  do  justice 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Crown. 

And  the  population  ?  What  are  the  effects  of 
all  this  continuous,  thouglitlul,  I  would  almost  say 
tender  care,  which  is  lavished  upon  the  natives  by 
their  new  masters  ?  Alas !  the  population  is  de- 
creasing ;  though  pro])ortionately  less,  it  is  true, 
than  in  many  of  the  independent  groups.  There  are 
fluctuations,  ups  and  downs,  but  taken  altogether 
it  is  decreasing.  The  total  of  160,000  souls  in 
1871  lias  (jonie  down  to  115,000  at  the  time  of  the 
last  census  (1881),  while  that  of  the  whites — 
English,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  a  small 
number  of  Americans — has  risen,  in  the  same 
interval,  from  two  or  three  hundred  to  more  than 
two  thousand.    First  came  the  measles,  introduced 

'  There  are  some  groups  of  islands,  however,  where  the 
authority  of  the  tribal  chiefs  has  not  suffered,  as,  for  instance,  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  and,  as  for  as  is  known.  New  Guinea. 
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l)y  H.M.S.  'l>i(ln."  wliicli  in  a  iV-w  inoiillis  dc-ilt 
such  liiiNoc  c'lDKHiLi'  till'  Halivc  |)(»|)iilati(»ii.  Just  now 
tilt'  liDopinu-coULi'li  is  conuuittiuLr  sci'ious  ravM<»'(.'s 
aiiKHiL'  i1k'    cliildi'tMi,  and    cleciinatinji    tlif    risiiiL!" 
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le  excellence  or  nie  s; 
the  C()h)nial  authorities,  the  Fijian  race  will  not 
survive  much  huiL^'er,  though  this  mehuicholy 
prophecy  is  not  unchalleiiLjed.  Aj)art  from  some 
notable  exceptions,  as  for  instance  the  islands  of 
Wallis  and  Foluna,  thi'  same  facts  are  l)eing 
rei)eated,  in  a  more  intense  form,  in  all  the 
groups  of  the  I'acilic,  iiududing  New  Zealand. 
Everywhere  contact  with  the  white  seems  dis- 
astrous to  the  races  of  Oceania.  The  terrible 
consequences  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  licjuors  are 
well  known.  Here  it  is  forbidden  to  sell  them  to 
the  natives,  but  with  what  practical  result  I  know 
not.  The  want  of  hands  in  Queensland,  where 
the  climate,  which  is  hot  everywhere  and  torrid 
in  the  north,  to  a  large  extent  excludes  white 
labour,  has  given  rise  to  what  is  called  the  labour 
trade.  The  cruelties  that  were  committed  at  first 
are  familiar  to  evervone.  lie<:ular  filibusters 
swooi)ed  down  on  some  island  of  Melanesia,  made 
a  clean  swee[)  of  everything  they  could  liiid,  and 
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('[irrii'd  olT.  hv  fraud  oi*  force,  tlic  voiiiiu"  iiioii  n{'  ilu* 
tribe.  Tliis  traflic  is  now  reifiil.'Ued  and  eouti'olN'd 
I)}'  tlie  viLnlaiiee  of  the  (Jut'enslaiid  ( ioveniineiit  and 
ilielirilisli  IliLi'1iCotninissioiiei-iii  the  Western Paei lie 
The  reiiulaticMis  in  this  matter  are  strict,  and  to 
each  r(M'ruitin!i'  vessel  is  attarhe(l  an  aueiit  of  the 
Queensland  OoN-ei'ninent,  wliose  dut.y  it  is  to  see 
tliat  those  ruU's  are  rigidly  observed.  Jii'sides 
this,  the  Mnu'lish  ci'uisers  on  the  Australian  stati(»n 
exercise  an  unremitting  and  earnest,  if  not  always 
ed'ectual  control,  on  the  high  seas.  Xevertheless, 
one  has  (-idy  to  read  the  reports  of  odicers  entrusted 
with  this  s(M'vice  to  ieel  convinced  that  much  still 
remains  to  he  done.  For  the  last  few  years  Olerman 
men-of-war  have  also  fre([uented  these  regions,  in 
order  to  ])rotect  the  German  settlers, 

These  labour  shi])s,  then,  go  in  search  of, 
and  eugage  for  a  yea;  or  two,  the  young  liien  of 
the  Melanesian  islands,  and  transport  them  to 
Queensland  or  Fiji,  on  the  condition,  which  is  not 
always  faithfully  observed,  of  i-estoring  them  to 
their  village  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  engage- 
ment. A  few  only  of  the  savages  return,  and  those 
who  come  baidv  to  their  native  island,  with  a  few 
rare  exce})tions,  have  derived  little  benefit  from 
their  apprenticeshij)  in  a  civilised  country.  They 
have  adopted  nothing  but  its  vices.  In  conse- 
quence,   the    Xew    Hebrides    are    already    almost 
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In  order  to  prosorvc  tlio  u;iliv(»s  iindci-  tlicirud- 
iiiinistriitioii  Iroiii  ;i  similar  fato,  Sir  Arthur  (Jordon 
and  ^[r.  'riiurstoii  devised  a  practical  method  of 
checkiii;^"  emiL'i'atioii,  :ind  at  the  same  time  ci'eated 
a  source  of  pecuniary  ])rolit  to  the  ( Jovernmeut. 
The  Governor  imposed  on  the  natives  a  tax  pay- 
able in  natural  prodiu^e.'  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  has  established  district  phiutations,  wiiero 
the  men  are  bound  to  work  under  the  insjjection 
and  responsible  care  of  the;  rokos,  bulis,  and 
native  ma^nstrates.  The  proceeds  of  this  labour 
furnish  the  means  of  defi'ayin;^'  the  tax.  Hence  the 
youn;j  men  find  it  impossible  to  l(?ave  their  country. 
If  emiixration  hardly  exists  at  all,  the  happy  result 
is  due  to  this  fiscal  measure.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  considerable  number  of  labourers  belonfrin<;  to 
different  <rroui)s  of  Melanesia  are  seen  here. 

The  Wesleyan  missionaries  are  accused  of  an 
excess  of  zeal,  which  is  said  to  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  decrease  of  the  pojnilation.  Tlu; 
toilette  of  the  women  was.  with  the  exception  of 
the  apnm,  somewhat  mea<xre.  For  morality's 
sake  the  missionaries  obKiLie  them  to  wear  a  lonii' 
cotton  chemise  reachinii;  from  the  neck  to  the 
knees,  and  often  to  the  heels  ;  and  they  exhort  the 

'  This  tax  brings  in  18,OO0Z.  a  year. 
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iiKMi,  tliouiili  witli  lilllo  success,  ii  must  be  owned, 
to  cover  themselves  betlor.  'J'lie  result  of  these 
iiinoviitions,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is  said 
to  be  deplorable.  'J'he  natives,  mullled  up  in 
clothes  Avhich  they  seldom  wasli,  and  nevci-  take  off 
even  at  niji'ht,  leave  their  huts  Ijefore  daybreak, 
and  by  exposing  themselves  while  in  a  state  of 
])erspiration  to  the  cool  dam])  morning  air,  contract 
diseases  of  the  chest,  and  these  diseases,  which  were 
formerly  unknown,  have  now  spread  to  an  alarming 
extent.  A  missionary  summoned  to  give  evidence 
before  a  c-  mmission,  rei)lied  naively  in  answer  to  a 
question,  that  the  change  of  habits,  such  as  wear- 
ing clothes—*  consequent  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation ' — were  among  the 
causes  of  the  gr^    ^  mortality  a.nong  the  natives."* 

The  Act  of  Annexation  was  published  in  1874  ; 
and  in  June  187-3  the  first  governor  of  the  new 
Crown  cok:)ny  landed  at  Levuka.  He  found  him 
self  face  to  face  with  a  unicpie  task,  and  one  with- 
out precedent  in  the  history  oi  the  colonies.  What 
was  this  task,  and  how  did  he  set  about  achieving 
h? 

In  cases  of  a  complicated  or  mysterious  kind, 
in  those  cases  which  form  the  material  of  cause-'' 

*  Report  of  a  Commission  Appoi^'tcd  to  Inquire  into  the 
Worliing  of  the  Western  Pacific  Orilcrs  in  Council.  February 
18B4.  Appendix  B,  '  Statement  of  the  Eev.  H.  A.  Robertson,' 
March  21,  188c). 
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celi'lires,  one  asks,  '  Wlio  is  the  Lidy  ?  '  In  jiolitics, 
whenever  I  come  acrdss  a  new  and  pregnant  idea, 
wliich  is  not  liackneA'ed  and  does  not  force  itself 
on  the  niidtitude  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  I  say 
to  myself,  '  Who  is  the  man?'  I  do  not  ask,  Wlio 
are  the  men?  Ideas  take  birth  in  the  brain  of 
one  man,  and  not  of  many.  A  man  has  an 
idea.  Tliat  idea  may  be  discnssed,  amended, 
njodilled,  or  spoiled  by  ministers  in  tlieir  ollices 
or  l)y  rarliamciit,  in  secret  committee  or  in  ])ublic 
session,  but  neither  offices  nor  committees  nor 
Parliaments  have  ever  invented  or  discovered  it. 
It  was  born  in  the  head,  perhaps  also  in  the  heait, 
of  a  siuo'leman.     Wlio  is  tlie  man  in  this  case? 

It  is  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  the  first  Govei'iior  of 
tliis  colony,  and  Iliiili  Commissioner  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Islands."  He  found  ablecoadju- 
toi's  to  give  effect  to  liis  plans,  and  notably  in  th(; 
])ei"son  of  Mr.  Thurston,  a  most  valuable  assist- 
ant, lie  owed  unquestionably  to  tliis  offi'-ial  much 
precious  iiiforniati<;n  on  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  condition  of  the  ]>oj)ulations  of  the  new 
colony  at  the  time  of  hi«  arrival,  and  thanks  to 
tliat  information  was  abl<'  to  claboi-ate  his  present 
system  of  government. 

Sir  Arthur  is  not  v.liat  i';  called  a  popular  man, 
Tlie  ii'on  liand   does  not  suit  well   the  velvet  glove. 

-"  Now  CJuvcruoi' uf  Ccvlari. 
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and  moreover  cvciy  one  of  us  lias  the  failings  pecu- 
liar U)  his  good  qualities.  I  lay  stress  on  this 
])oint,  because  I  heard  criticisms  expi-essed  respect- 
ing' his  activity  which  were  ill-considered,  malicious, 
andoften  absolutel}'  unjust.  Butthe  statesman, Avho 
is  accustomed  to  struiiLiie  with  passinir  excitement, 
remains  unmoved  b)-  such  attacks.  lie  does  not 
h)ok  to  the  present  for  an  impartial  appreciation  of 
his  acts.  The  press,  thai  great  power,  fashions,  as 
he  well  knoAvs,  the  opinions  of  the  day;  but  history 
fashions  the  opinion  of  centuries.  The  journalist 
writes  on  leaves  of  paper  which  the  morrow's 
l)reeze  will  scatter.  History  records  its  verdicts 
on  brass  and  marble. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was,  T  repeat,  unique 
of  its  kind.  It  was  a  question  of  controlling  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  of  protecting  against  the  natives 
and  against  each  other,  the  European  members  of 
the  growing  colony,  com])osed,  as  it  was,  of  the 
elements  above  described  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  natives,  and  oi' 
putting  an  end  to  the  acts  of  violence  connnitted 
l)y  the  whiter-  and  also  to  the  ])er]ietnal  wars 
between  savauv'  tribes  scarcely  rescued  from  bar- 
bai'ism  ;  ibr  Avith  all  due  deference  to  their  enthu- 
siastic friends,  those  Avho  Avere  cannibals  yesterday, 
if  not  so  to-da}',  are  barbarians.  Peace,  once 
established,  had    to    be  made  secure.      The  Avild 
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beast  had  to  hv  lamed,  and  as  the  means  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Governor  by  the  mother- 
conntry — no  longer  a  <i:ood  foster-motlier,  but  the 
jealous  <^uardian  of  the  j)ublic  ])nrse — were  ex- 
tremely limited,  it  was  necessary  to  throw  n])on 
these  catechnmens  of  civilisation  part  of  the  cost 
of  adnil'  >ti'ation  ;  which  could  only  be  done  by 
retainiuLi.  as  fai-  as  ])ossible,  instead  of  entirely 
abolishinu'.  the  old  constitution;  that  is  to  say,  the 
usages  and  customs,  the  notions  and  traditions,  of 
the  natives.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  had  neither 
Enii'lisli  ollicials.  nor  i>reat  battalions,  nor  heavv 
ordnance  to  back  him  up.  He  had  to  govern  with 
native  nuiterials.  assisted  bv  a  few  EnL>lish  ma<iis- 
trates.  Those  native  materials  could  only  be  the 
chiefs,  each  of  whom  was  ])aramount  in  his  tribe. 
Those  he  had  to  win  over,  and  the  means  of 
winninc"  them  over  was  not  to  subiuirate  them,  a^ 
public  opinion  'i  the  new  colony  demanded,  but 
to  stren<zthen  then  authoritv.  And  in  conciliatina' 
the  chiefs,  he  reconciled  the  tribe>  also  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  just  because  the  former  conunanded 
the  obedience  of  the  tribes.  Sir  Arthur  having' 
strnck  out  his  way  entei^'d  it  with  boldne^->,  resolu- 
tion, and  energy.  Sir  William  de^  Vanix,  the  present 
Governor,  is  closely  i*  Ah  <\vi\vj  ii>  ])redecessor's  fout- 
ste})s.  If  the  results  of  the  system  concjeived, 
inaugur:''ted.   and    put    into   practice   by   the   lii'sl 
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Governor  coiTcsi)oiid  witli  liis  ex|)Cctations;  if  tlie 
iiieaii8  employed  prove  successful,  tlien  assuredly 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  will  figure  in  the  liistory  of 
Oceania  as  tlie  benefactor  of  the  Fijians. 

To  sum  up.  After  long  hesitation  and  a  series 
of  transactions,  the  Enijlish  Government  decided  to 
accept  from  King  Tliakombau  tlie  two  liundred 
islands  (half  of  which  are  inliabited)  nominally 
constitutm<T  his  kin<2:dom.  The  two  contractin«r 
])arties  were  acting  under  the  sway  of  imperious 
necessity.  Tliakombau,  besides  being  cri])pled  by 
debts  contracted  w\t\\  America,  iiad  to  choose  be- 
tween abdication  and  absolute  7*uin,  perhaps  death 
for  himself  and  tlie  extermination  of  his  family 
and  tribe.  Tlie  Ennlish  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  n-ot  r-ontinue  any  longer  the  passive 
witnesses  of  tlie  crimes  wliicli  were  committed 
in  these  regions,  most  frequently  with  impunity, by 
British  subjects,  under  tlie  very  eyes  of  their 
agents,  their  consuls,  and  the  captains  of  their 
cruisers.  They  could  not  allnw  the  re-establish- 
ment in  the  Pacific  of  that  slave  trade  which 
they  had  i*o  long,  so  energetically,  and  in  tlie 
end  triumphantly,  combated  in  the  waters  of 
Africa  and  J^Jra/il  ;  nor  under  these  circuin- 
Ptanc(^s,  resist  nuy  longer  the  ])ressure  of  an 
excited  public  o])inion  in  Australia,  and  the  not 
less    passionate   importunity  of  philanthropists   in 
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Encfland.  Added  to  tlicse  motives  of  liiimanitv 
were  considerations  of  a  pui-ely  worldly  kind.  Tiie 
Fijis  were  represented  as  an  earthly  paradise  de- 
stined to  supply  the  Manchester  wareliouses  with 
countless  bales  of  cotton  :  they  were,  so  to  speak, 
a  number  of  ]\[altas,  which  in  time  of  war  would 
secure  to  England  the  dominion  of  the  Western 
Pacific  ;  they  were  an  impregnable  maritime  centre 
for  her  naval  forces  and  lier  mercantile  marine. 
Of  course,  these  hopes  have  not  yet  been  and 
never  will  be  realised.  The  whole  of  tliis  Archi- 
pelago, even  if  planted  with  nothing  but  cotton, 
would  not  produce  enough  of  it  to  make  the 
English  cotton  trade  independent  of  American 
producers,  and  the  configuration  of  the  islands,  all 
of  them  difiicult  of  access,  will  always  make  navi- 
gation extremely  dangerous  for  vessels  of  deep 
drauc^ht.  J3ut,  in  a  more  moderate  deijree,  the 
possession  of  these  islands  oflers  indirectly  real  and 
considerable  advantnges,  if  only  because  they  can 
reckon  on  the  markets  of  Australia  and  Xew  Zea- 
land. Tliese  colonies,  which  have  hitherto  l)een 
compelled  to  send  to  Java  and  tlie  ^Mauritius  for 
tlieir  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  in  short  for  all  tlie  colo- 
nial products  they  re([uire,  will  gradually  conn; 
to  draw  their  supplies  from  this  f[iiarter  in  propor- 
tion as,  Avith  the  extension  of  cultivation,  the  Fijis, 
which  are  far  nearer  than  the  ])ut('h  Indies   and 
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Mauritius,  sluiU  exliibit  an  equal  rapacity  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Fiji  presents  just  now  a  curious,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  a  satisfactory  spectacle.  Among  the  natives 
there  is  general  peace.  The  chiefs  of  the  great 
tribes,  transformed  into  officers  of  State,  are  apply- 
hvj,  themselves  to  tlieir  administrative  and  Parlia- 
mentary  business,  not  indeed  liking  each  other  any 
more  than  in  the  past,  but  not  in  an}'  way  disturb- 
ing public  order.  In  the  nuiin,  there  are  few  acts 
(»f  violence.  The  people  are  cheerful,  inoffensive, 
far  from  industrious,  but  contented  with  their  lot. 
Up  to  the  present,  the  home  rule  granted  to  the 
natives  within  certain  limits  has  been  productive 
of  nothin<4  but  i?ood  results. 

Among  the  European  population,  which  is 
rapidl}'  increasing,  an  almost  entire  transformation 
has  been  effected  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years. 
The  traditional  bully  of  former  days  has  given  way 
to  honest  and  hardworkincr  settlers,  whose  labour 
is  fructified  by  capital  furnished  principally  by 
Sj^dney.  In  more  than  one  respect,  the  young 
colony  is  becoming  more  and  more  like  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Tlie  cultivation  of  the  land  is 
making,  if  not  rapid,  at  least  steady  progress,  and 
trade  has  taken  during  the  last  few  j-ears  an  un- 
expected bound.'' 

**  In  1883,  the  revpniic  ^iliowccl  a  surplus  of  no  less  than  20,000/. 
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I  have  repeated  in  tliese  notes,  conscientiously 
and  faithfully,  the  information  I  derived  from  the 
most  various  and  the  most  authoritative  sources. 
I  liave  also  put  side  by  side  tlie  diilerent  o])ini()n> 
I  have  heard  ex|)ressed  on  the  natives  and  their 
affairs.  But  beyond  this  I  must  not  o().  It  is  not 
for  me  to  offer  an  opinion  of  my  own.  All  that  I 
will  permit  myself  to  say  is  that  Pjidand,  in  ^akino 
possession  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  conferred  a  benefit  on 
the  Islanders  and  nuide  a  <rood  baro-ain  for  herself. 
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SAMOA. 


Junk  17  to  29. 


Koppel  and  Boscawen  Islands — The  pasKap;c — Apia — Tim  triunni- 
rate  of  consuls — King  Malietoa  Laupepa — The  German  honsos 
— Tutuila — rango-Panf^'o— Hiibncr  Bay — Tlie  labour  trade — 
The  niisHionaries — The  '  City  of  Sydney.' 

Samoa.  June  17  to  29. — On  tlie  14tli  at  noon 
wo  left  Lonia-Loma.  Tliree  'laj's  of  calm  or  con- 
trary winds  ensue,  and  we  are  now  lying-to  a  few 
miles  from  Nina-Tobutava  (Kep})el  Island)  and 
Tafori  ( Boscav^en  Island).  We  endeavoured  to  land, 
but  the  captain's  galley  got  entangled  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  coral  reefs  level  with  tlie  water.  Luckilv 
a  native,  accompanied  b}"  a  small  boy,  both  of  them 
crouching  down  in  a  bit  of  hollowed  wood,  came 
to  meet  us  and  act  as  pilot. 

The  atmosphere  is  thick,  and  the  sun,  veiled 
by  a  light  mist,  is  shrouding  in  a  golden  haze  tlic 
inner  lagoon,  which  resembles  an  immense  vermilion 
basin  adorned  with  precious  stones.  Outside,  tlie 
dark  irreen,  restless,  fretful,  foaminsf  ocean,  con- 
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Irasts  .straiijic'ly  \v!:li  tlie  nietallic  iininoMlity  of  llu' 
la<ioon.  We  apjjroadi  .soiue  low  liills  '  ciitirt'ly 
clotlicd  with  woods;  it  is  tlie  island  of  Xiiia-Tohii- 
tava,  separated  by  a  narrow  cliaiinel  IVoiii  one  of 
these  islets,  which  —  scarcely  I'isiiii^^  above  the  watci' 
level,  often  in  the  foi'ni  of  a  rino',  and  always  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  ])ahns — form  one  of  the  character- 
i>tic  features  of  the  Oceanic  Archipelago. 

A  few  miles  northward  the  island  of  Tafari 
rises  in  a  single  mass,  scarcely  leaving-  room  at  its 
base  for  the  huts  of  some  thirty  inhabitants.  Not- 
withstanding  the  nearness  of  this  enormous  conicid 
Wock,  "vve  are  unable,  from  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  position  of  the  sun,  to  distinufuisli 
anything  beyond  a  dark  outline,  which  presents 
a  striking  resemblance  to  Strond)oli. 

On  the  shore,  close  by  the  spot  where  we 
landed,  is  seen  the  hut  of  one  of  the  three  whites 
who  reside  in  this  isle.  They  are  traders,  the 
name  given  to  the  agents  employed  by  Australian, 
English,  or  German  houses,  who  send  out  to  them, 
at  double  the  price  charged  in  European  markets, 
l)enknives,  knives,  cotton  prints,  tobacco,  and 
other  articles  prized  by  the  savage,  and  none  to  a 
ureater  extent  than  firearms.  Tlie  trader  who 
works  this  or  that  group  of  islands  exchanges  these 
wares,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  700  or  800  per 

*  About  350  feet  hisrh. 
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cent.,  for  copra  'iiid  cotton,  wliicli  lie  sends  to 
A])ia,  Suva,  Lcvuka,  or  Tonjjfa,  wln'rcvcr  the 
branch  liouse  of  tlie  linn  may  he,  wlience  tliey  ari' 
foi'wardcd  to  luirojx',  iicnerally  at  an  eii('rniou> 
profit.  If  tlie  trader  is  sohei',  intelhuent,  ami 
enerizetic,  and  if  he  is  not  killed,  a  fate  to  wliicli  he 
is  especially  exposed  in  the  Melanesian  Archipelau'o, 
lie  makes  in  a  few  years  a  comparatively  larue 
fortune.  Livini;  costs  him  next  to  nothin^r;  he  has 
brou<i"ht  with  him  to  tin  island  a  small  stock  of 
])reserved  provisions,  which  he  renews  from  tim(^ 
to  time  when  necessary,  ^fe  lives  chiefly  on  yam, 
bananas,  and  j)oultry.  liis  dress  consists  of  a 
flannel  coat  and  trousei-s,  which  serve  instead  of 
linen;  a  straw  hat  for  line  weather,  and  a  sou'- 
Avester  which  in  the  rainy  season  covers  his  head, 
face,  and  neck. 

But  unfortunately  many  of  these  men  are 
neither  sober,  active,  nor  energetic.  The  climate 
enervates  them.  They  work  only  just  enough  to 
live,  and  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  S(mie  of 
them  there  are  who,  stretched  out  on  a  mat  in 
their  hut,  or  lounging  in  a  hammock  under  the 
shade  of  some  cocoa-nut  tree,  either  alone  or  with 
some  native  woman  for  a  companion,  spend  their 
time  in  absolute  idleness  and  finally  disappeai". 
There  are  also  men  of  energy,  but  these  have 
usually,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  bad  side  of  that 
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((iiality.  Tlicy  ui'c  the  latest  desceiulaiits  of  tlie 
rowdies  of  former  days,  whose  hiuli-haiuh'd  (h)iiij:s, 
especially  in  M<'laiiesia,  shocked  tlie  Austi'aliau 
public  and  found  an  echo  even  in  luiropeau  news- 
papers. Those  doinji-s  are  still  be-ini,'  carried  on, 
less  fretpiently  no  doubt,  l)ut  none  the  l(\<s  far 
too  often,  if  only  half  of  what  I  heard  is  ti'ue.  A. 
person  whose  word  is  ihoi'oULi'hly  trustworthy  told 
nie  he  had  seen  a  trader,  in  oider  to  try  a  j;iin  lie 
had  just  purchased,  take  aim  at  and  hit  a  native 
who  was  gatherin|L(  nuts  on  the  top  of  a  cocoa-nut 
tree.  Others  a;^'ain — but  I  forbear  further  mention 
of  such  atrocities,  lievenue  is  sure  to  follow,  ;ind 
the  result  is  a  series  of  reprisals  between  whites  and 
natives. 

But  there  are  also,  anions  the  traders,  some  line 
fellows,  and,  what  is  worth  notiuii',  the  ti'ade  itself, 
which  formerly  had  a  very  doubtful  reputation,  i^ 
evidently  im])rovinij''  morally,  since  connnunication 
with  th<^  ivilised  world  has  become  more  frequent, 
and  ti:"  native  buyer  has  learned  little  by  little 
the  real  value  of  the  wares  oflered  to  him — in  a 
w^ord,  since  dayliii'ht  is  beginning  to  penetrate  these 
hitherto  obscure  regions. 

Firearms,  as  I  have  said,  are  the  articles  most 
prized  by  the  natives,  es])ecially  when  they  arc 
either  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  war.  Althougli 
the  temple  of  Janus  is  never  closed  in  the  islands 
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of  0('(':ini;i.  llic  iiiIi;il»il;iiiN  ^A'  I  lie  McliiiicsiMii  I'licc 
ni't!  cowards.  W'af  is  willi  lliciii  >iiii|)Iy  a  siu-cos- 
si(»n  ol'  aiiihiiscadcs,  and  massacres  id'  woiiicii  and 
cliildri'ii,  avIh)  arc  waylaid  and  killed  in  s(ane 
hollow  road,  and  I  lien  ealcn,  lint  tliey  never 
MMitnre  on  a  pilclicd  battle.  The  most  that  evei- 
happens,  if  l)y  some  untowai'd  chance  the  two 
arnues  come  to  close  (piai'ters,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
is  that  the  most  valiant  of  the  band  advances 
a'^ainst  the  enemy  to  disciiarge  a  volley  of  invectives, 
and  tlien  runs  awav  as  fast  as  his  IcLfs  can  carrv 
him.  The  k>amoans,  on  the  contrary,  are  born 
warriors,  and  tleli^ht  in  battles  on  the  open  field. 

But  warriors  or  no  warriors,  bravely  or  timidly, 
they  are  always,  excej)t  at  short  intervals,  making- 
war.  War  is  ])ai't  of  the  habits  of  the  islanders, 
and  those  habits  serve  the  interests  of  the  trader. 
Lately,  the  captain  of  an  English  cruiser  had  suc- 
ceeded in  eU'ecling  a  reconciliation  between  two 
o'reat  chiefs.  Unfortunately,  the  trader  of  the  i)lace 
had  still  a  stock  of  ouns  for  sale :  no  sooner  was 
the  cruiser  at  sea,  than  hostilities  recommenced. 
It  is  true  that  there  Avas  no  actual  proof  of  the 
seller's  com])licity  in  the  outbreak. 

The  trader  who  received  us  at  the  door  of  his 
hut  seems  a  respectable  sort  of  man — a  bit  of  a 
Robinson  Crusoe.  His  Avife,  a  Maori  from  one 
of  the  '  reserves '  of  North  Island,  New  Zealand, 
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[)ossesses  still  some  reimuiiits  of  beauty.  We  were 
also  struck  l)y  the  nobility  of  her  features,  hei-  tall 
ii<iure,  and  the  natui'al  diifuily  with  which  she  b.ide 
us  welcome.  Slie  speaks  I'luj^lish  more  correctly 
than  her  husband,  I"]u!iTisliman  thou^di  he  is.  While 
we  were  visitinji  his  stores,  the  two  othei*  traders, 
the  one  an  lMi<_dishman  and  the  other  a  Dane, 
arrived,  and  we  all  started  together  for  llihipu,  the 
capital  of  the  ishmd. 

It  is  a  beautiful  s[)ot,  all  covered  with  a  mn^^- 
nificent  carpet  of  jj^reen  and  an  abundatice  of 
exotic  foliage  !  The  giant  trees,  with  their  enor- 
mous leaves,  clear-cut,  velvety,  or  glittering, 
stretcli  out  their  arms  and  lavish  their  shade  on  the 
j)retty  bee-hives  of  huts  scattered  on  the  grass.  To 
allow  the  air  to  circulate  in  these  dwellings,  the 
natives  have  lifted  up  tlie  matting  which  serves  as  a 
wall  and  a  curtain,  and  the  interiors  are  open  to  view. 
But  the  whole  population  is  out  of  doors.  There 
are  very  few  men,  but  among  them  some  hand- 
some boys.  Of  young  girls,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  plenty  ;  they  run  away  with  a  frightened  air 
that  seems  somewhat  unnatural  ;  but  the  young 
women,  far  from  imitating  their  example,  come 
towards  us  lautjhin^.  There  are  also  some  middle- 
aged  and  very  corpulent  matrons,  and  some  old 
women  of  indescribable  sha])e.  All  these  people 
are  laughing,  and  seem  delighted  to  see  us.     What 
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strikes  me  in  this  crowd  of  women  and  cliildren, 
wlio  are  prcssin^^  ai  our  heels,  is  the  h'lrue  mim- 
ber  of  fair  and  ahnost  red-cok)ured  lieads  of  hair. 

The  two  principal  buildings  are  the  cliurch 
and  the  Governor's  residence.  The  cliurch  is 
distinguished  by  its  enormous  roof,  and  Govern- 
ment House  by  its  window-panes.  For  be  it  known 
that  these  islands,  peaceably  annexed  thirty  years 
ago  by  his  Majesty  King  George  of  Tonga,  possess 
a  governor,  a  magistrate,  a  judge,  and  i)olicemen. 
The  latter  are  most  assiduous  in  the  regularity  Avitli 
Avhich  they  bring  back  to  the  Euro])eans  their 
sucking-pigs,  which  aie  stolen  with  equal  regu- 
larity by  the  thieves  who  abound  in  the  capital. 

In  one  of  the  huts,  a  woman,  squatting  before 
a  block  of  wood  which  serves  as  a  loom,  was 
hannnerin<y  with  a  mallet  on  the  bark  of  a  certain 
tree.  This  is  their  w^ay  of  making  the  bark-clotli 
which  they  v»^ear  round  the  loins.  A  young  girl, 
crouching  at  her  side,  marked  tlie  bark  with 
black,  and  ])roduced  in  this  manner  a  highly  ori- 
ginal design.  One  of  these  stri])s  was  nnrolled 
upon  the  turf;  it  is  14  feet  wide  and  120  feet 
long. 

But  the  sun  approached  the  horizon,  and  it  was 
time  to  leave  these  enchantino-  islands  in  mid  ocean. 
Sailors  avoid  them,  as  beinjj;  diilicult  of  access,  and 
consequently  they  are    very  seldom    visit'jd.     Xo 
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Enirli^li  niaii-of-war  has  been  lierc  for  four  years. 
We  liad  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  reach  tlie  island  ; 
])ut,  LTuided  Ijy  tlie  same  pilot,  we  gained  without 
furthei'  incident  the  deep  water  of  the  lagoon,  anil 
were  on  hoard  the  '  I'^spieixle '  before  dark. 


JiniP  10. — In  front  of  us  tower  the  lofty, 
barren  mountains  of  Sawaii,  0,000  feet  in  heiulit. 
On  our  rio'ht,  towards  the  east,  a  ranjjfe  of  ])hiish- 
irreen  hills  stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
I'each.  These  hills  are  Upolo.  Sawaii,  I  polo,  and 
Tutuila  are  the  three  larixest  islands  of  the  Xavi- 
gators  group,  now  better  known  by  the  indigenous 
name  of  Samoa.  The  natives  have  built  their 
villages  on  the  shore ;  the  interior  is  uninhabited. 

Our  sloop,  leaving  the  isle  of  Saw^aii  to  port, 
skirted  the  northern  coast  of  Upolo,  and  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  af':erno()n,  after  passing  the  hulls 
of  two  hirge  shipwre(d<ed  vessels  cast  anchor 
before  the  town  of  Apia. 


June  20. — Apia  looks  well,  with  its  white  cot- 
tages interspersed  with  trees  ;  the  flags  of  the 
English,  American,  and  (hM-man  consulates ;  the 
church  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  a  background  composed  of  mountains 
and  an  endless  number  of  cocoa-nut  palms. 
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Four  larii'o  ve.-^scl.s  and  u  scliooncr,  all  Ger- 
man, an  Enoli.sli  and  an  Anii'i'ican  vessel,  to  snv 
notliinir  of  a  multitude  of  canoes  wliicli  are  plvinu' 
to  and  fiY),  give  an  appearance  of  animation  to  tlie 
liarboui*, 

The  '  Esj)iegle  '  is  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of 
wlierries,  laden  witli  natives,  men  and  women. 
The  ]isen  are  remarkable  i'oi'  tlie  maiinilicent  tatloo- 
ing  of  tlieir  tliighs,  which  look  like  black  breeches 
end)r()idei'e(l  with  white.  The  natural  coloui'  of 
their  skin  resembles  Florentine  bronze,  while  the 
complexion  of  the  women  is  of  a  light-brown  hue. 
They  belong  to  the  regular,  fine  pure-bred  Poly- 
nesian race. 

At  length  we  were  cleared  of  quarantine  and 
allowed  to  land.  The  consuls  are  very  strict  in 
their  sanitary  regulations,  and  rightly  so.  The  coral 
reefs  which  traverse  the  lagoon  at  A})ia,  compelled 
the  galley  to  fetch  a  long  circuit  before  reach- 
ing the  landing-place. 


Dr.  Canisius,  the  Fnited  States  consul,  a  West- 
plialian  by  birth,  and  a  naturalised  American ;  Dr. 
Stiibel,  the  German  consul,  a  Saxon,  belonging  to 
the  Gernum  diplonuitic  servl''e  ;  and  the  English 
consul,  IMr.  Churchward,  a  former  cavalry  officer, 
compose  the  triumvirate  which  governs  Apia. 
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The  imiiiicipality  appears  to  be  constituted 
after  tlie  model  of  the  ]']uropean  factories  in  China. 
The  king,  witlioiit  actually  parting  witli  tlie  land 
occupied  by  the  settlement,  has  left  to  what  is 
called  tlie  municipality  the  enjoyment  and  adminis- 
tration of  it  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  at  tlie  rate 
of  twenty  dollars  a  montli.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  sort 
of  condoinimain  exercised  by  tlie  consuls  of  the 
three  signatory  Powers  to  a  convention  of  1879 — 
namely,  ICngland,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
By  another  treaty  concluded  in  the  same  year,  the 
kinijf  recognises  the  exclusive  iurisdiction  of  the 
British  High  Counnissioner  in  respect  of  h^nglish 
subjects  resident  in  this  archipelago.  What  distin- 
guishes the  municipality  of  Apia  from  the  settle- 
ments in  China  is  the  fact  that  here  ihe  adminis- 
tration, or  government  as  it  nuiy  be  called,  is 
exercised  jointly  by  the  consuls  of  three  Powers, 
Avhile  in  China,  as  foi"  instance  at  Shanghai,  the 
English,  French,  and  American  settlements  are  (piite 
distinct.      Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  vq\\i\\  of 

< 

the  triumvirs  at  Apia  is  a  success.  It  is  ])er]iaps, 
though  no  doubt  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  first 
example  of  a  solution  of  the  diflicult  and  delicate 
])robleni  of  an  administi-ation  managed  jointly  by 
tlie  representatives  of  dillerent  States.  Whether 
this  success  is  due  to  the  inti'insic  merit  of  tlie 
municipal  constitution,  or  to  the  good  sense  and 
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conciliatory  spirit  of  t]ic  consuls,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  niacliineiy  is  wonderfully  simple  mid 
economical:  a  niajiistrate  with  six  ])olicemen  ])laced 
under  liis  direction  and  innncdiate  su])ervision. 
I-5otli  tlie  ma^Ldstrate  and  his  policemen  ai'e  natives, 
and  yet  tliey  expei'iencc^  no  difliculty  in  makinu' 
their  authority  respe<'ted  b}-  the  whites. - 

Once  outside  the  very  narro"*  limits  of  the 
municipality,  you  enter  the  kinL*'d(  '  \  of  Malietoa 
Lau])epa.     'J'he  constitution  of  his  .   ates  is  purely 

"^  The  niiij^istnito's  snliiry  is  1")/.  a  yciir ;  his  ijohccnicii  are  paiil 
20,  2ij,  and  o";  dollars  a  iDouth.  The  revenue  of  the  municipality 
amounts  to  5.000  dollars  a  year,  and  is  composed  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  land-tax,  licenses,  pilots'  fees,  iines.  &c.  The  nninicipality.  as 
has  been  said,  furnishes  the  kind's  allowance  of  20  dollar  ■'  month, 
and  pa3's  a  monthly  salary  of  10  dollars  to  a  magistrt  .vhose 
duties  are  to  assist,  but  Avithout  juilicial  powers,  and  rather  as  a 
witness,  at  the  trial  cf  causes  between  natives  and  whites. 

The  total  population  of  the  numicipality  is  o88  souls,  of  whom 
li)')  are  whites,  and  218  half-castes.  The  whites,  including,'  men. 
women,  and  children,  are  distributed  as  follows:  Germans  1'). 
Enj,disli  41,  Americans  2;{,  Swiss  and  Dutch  liJ;  French  11,  Scandi- 
navians 2. 

The  non-Samoan  population,  exclusive  of  the  municipality, 
amounts  to  about  200  jx-rsons,  of  whom  1')  are  whites,  the  re- 
mainder bciiif,'  composed  of  half-castes  or  persons  of  coloiu'.  The 
■white  population  consists  of  2:5  Germans.  3i)  Eufflish,  4  Americans. 
4  Scandinavians,  and  -5  French.  The  Germans  are  inspectors  and 
rii/j)l(i//t\^  in  the  German  jdantalions,  or  else  traders.  Amonj^  the 
]*lni;lish  there  are  18  missionaries  with  their  families.  The. re- 
mainder consist  entirely  of  traders,  anions  whom  are  the  four 
Americans.  The  five  Frenchmen  are  missionaries.  All  the  En,i,disli, 
American,  and  Scandinavian  traders  work  for  the  two  German 
houses.     The  above  information  was  gathered  on  the  s[)ot. 
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]);itriarcli;il.  The  heads  of  famiHes  alone  exercise 
political  riglits ;  th'^;  are  either  chiefs  {(di'i)  or 
commoners  [tulafulc).  Among  them  is  a  small 
number  of  personages  wlio,  from  their  com])arative 
wealtli  and  a  traditional  prestige,  are  called  high 
(litis  and  high  tnlapdes.  These  are,  or  ratlier  were, 
the  large  landoNvner?  of  the  country.  The  political 
rights  are  exercised  by  tlie  chiefs  and  the  tnldfdlcs^ 
at  a  villati'e  or  a  district  assembly,  accoi'dinii*  as  the 
intere'^)  of  a  village  or  a  district  are  concerned. 
Tlie  authority  of  these  assend)lies,  which  ai'e  in- 
vested with  legislative  and  judicial  ])owers,  is  never 
contested  either  in  the  villatre  or  tlie  district ; 
while  the  meetinji's  of  the  chiefs  and  tidafales  at 
Molinu,  the  king's  residence,  are  purely  formal. 
Discussiou  takes  place  there,  but  uo  resolutions  are 
fi'amed  or  passed  ;  and  even  if  they  were,  tliey 
would,  have  uo  bindinix  force.  Malietoa  is  rcL^arded 
a  s  a  kinir  only  by  the  three  Powers  who  recoL>nised 
him  as  such  ;  in  the  eyes  of  his  so-called  subjects 
he  is  no  ^■■'ing  at  all,  or  a  king  only  in  a  very 
limited  sense.  Save  a  titular  viceroy  and  a  su- 
])reme  judge,  both  of  whom  reside  a!  Jloliiui,  there 
is  not  a  s]uidoA\  of  organised  government,  no  autho- 
rity, no  })restige,  uo  taxes,  and  not  a  farthing  in  the 
king's  coflcrs,  except  the  twenty  dollars  which  ai'e 
paid  to  him  moutldy  by  the  municipality. 

As  for  tlie  indigenous  population  of  tlie  urclii- 
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peljifTo,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  a  census, 
to  fall  back  on  the  a])])roxiniate  estimates  of  tlie 
missionaries.  The  native  teachers,  Wesleyans  and 
Congregationalists,  put  the  total  at  ^'4,000  souls ; 
the  Eoman  Catholic  missionaries  reckon  it  only  at 
oO,0()(),  and  affirm  tliat  the  })()])ulation  has  de- 
creased by  0,000  souls  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

The  trade  of  these  islands  is  princi})ally  in  the 
hands  of  two  large  German  houses,  the  '  Deutsche 
Ilandels-  imd  Plantagen-Gesellschaft,'  i*epresented 
by  Mr.  Weber,  and  'Ruge  (S:  Co..''*  both  of  Hamburg. 
These  firms  have  acquired  a  very  large  extent  of 
land,^  and  take  the  lead  in  connnerce  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fioil.  They  ship  the  produc^e  of  their 
plantations  to  Europe  in  German  vessels,  and  im- 
port thence  the  articles  intended  for  general  use 
among  the  islanders.  Most  of  the  goods  imported 
are  of  foreign,  that  is  to  say  not  German,  manufac- 
ture. The  cotton  prints  and  firearms  come  from 
England,  the  tools  and  provisions  from  America  or 
Australia,    and    the    remainder    from    Germany. 

^  The  trade  dcalinj^s  of  these  two  large  firms  at  Apia,  and  of 
four  small  German  merchants,  represent  a  sum  of  112,500  dollars, 
as  against  107,500  dollars  of  the  merchants  of  all  other  nations. 
Report  of  Dr.  Stiibcl,  German  Consul  at  Apia,  December  18,  1883. 

'  Altogether,  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  6,811  acres.  Theyemphiy 
1.152  labourers,  recruited  chiefly  in  the  archipelago  of  New  Britain 
and  New  Ireland. 
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Xeai'ly  all  tlie  Europeans  rc^^idciit  in  lliose  islands 
are  either  in  the  ])ay  of  the  (uMiuan  ('()ni])any  or 
of  Messrs.  Huge  &  Co.  Only  a  few  are  traders  on 
their  own  account.  The  leadin:r  ])osition  enjoyed 
by  these  two  houses  is  due  to  the  amount  of 
capital  employed,  the  enliLihtened  activity  of  their 
managers,  and  their  reputation  for  soundness,  hut 
also,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  absence  of  an}' 
serious  competition. 

I  have  seen  and  studied  the  (iernian  in  various 
])arts  of  the  gh)be.  I  have  come  across  him  every- 
Avhere  and  found  him  everywhere  the  same.  He 
has  perhaps  forgotten  his  own  language  ;  a  not 
unfreqnent  occurrence,  espec  ially  in  the  second 
generation;  he  lias  adopted  some  of  the  habits  of 
those  among  whom  he  lives,  some  comforts  to 
which  he  was  a  stramrer  in  the  Fatherland,  but  in 
all  that  affects  cast  of  mind  and  character,  he  re- 
mains a  German.  He  is  generally  intelligent, 
always  frugal,  sober,  thrifty,  patient,  persevering, 
and  courageous,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  rashness. 
lie  does  not  aim  at  making  quick  gains,  .lud  is  not 
fond  of  running  risks.  In  this  respect  he  difl'ers 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  wiio,  more  entci'prislng  than 
he,  is  on  t!ie  look-out  for  riskv  undertakinus  and 
generally  comes  out  of  them  with  success.  Tlie 
German  jjoes  forward  I'atlier  more  slowlv.  but  nu^re 
surely;  he  sticks  to  the  s])ot  wlicrc   he   has   taken 
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root,  and  does  not  lei  liiinself  ho  ousted.  Lastly, 
the  (jrerinaii,  s])cakiii(,f  of  the  connnoi  classes  in 
particular,  is  Ijetter  educated  than  the  oi-dinaiy 
Anji'lo-Saxon  of  the  same  social  rank,  and  better 
trained  to  adapt  liiniself  to  the  exioeucies  of  a  new 
position  ;  as  an  auricnlturist,  he  shares  with  the 
Scotchnwm  the  re[)utation  of  beinir  the  best  colonist 
in  the  world. 

In  Samoa,  everything  so  fai-  as  the  wliite  ele- 
ment is  concerned,  bears  the  German  stamp. 
There  are  but  two  firms  iiere,  as  I  have  already 
said,  and  they  monopolise  the  working  of  these 
islands,  and  combine  the  pursuit  of  cultivation 
with  that  of  trade.  This  system  oilers  trreat  ad- 
\antages,  not  unmixed,  [)erhai)s,  under  certain 
circumstances,  with  great  ch'awbacks.  Hitherto, 
the  plantations  of  Vpolo  have  yielded  no  profit.  If 
tlie  Gennans  of  Jr^amoa  have  to  fear  foreign  coni- 
j)etition,  here  at  any  rate  they  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  Ix'dti  jhissidt'utes.  As  yet  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise of  the  English  and  Australian  capitalist  tinds 
in  the  other  groups  of  the  Pacific  too  vast  a  field  of 
activity  to  want  to  attack  the  strong  positions 
occupied  in  these  islands  by  the  two  Hamburg 
houses. 

To  sum  up.  In  comparing  the  English  and 
Gernums,  such  as  I  have  seen  them  at  work,  I 
observe  a  great  likeness  between  them,  and  among 
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iK'itlier  of  tliein  vdu  1  see  niiy  trace  of  docadciicc. 
Tlicy  liave  only  to  will  in  order  to  succeed  ;  aiuoun" 
nations,  they  are  on  an  e(|uality.  JJut  Enjjfland  is 
I'ieher  than  Germany,  richer  in  capital  which  she 
is  bound,  impelled,  and  ofteii  imich  ])uzzled  to 
turn  to  account.  In  tliat  respect,  the  stru«z"gle  is 
uneqmd.'' 

^  I  have  been  kindly  fiu'nislud  witli  tlir>  followinf^  i);u*ticuliu's 
of  the  state  uf  tlio  Gi'i'iiiiUi   plantations   in   Samoa  in    Xovcnilicr 
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Cocoa-nnt  jialnis,  IViiit-lx'iirin^' 
Copoa-nut  palms,  not  yet  t'ruit-lioarin",'     . 
Youn;^'  cocoa-nut  i  alms  and  cotton  plants 
Cotton  plants  only    .         .         ♦         .         . 
CoiTee        ....... 

Pjananas,  Yam,  Tai'o         .... 


i'asturage 
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Since  November  1883,  HOO  acres  ha\(;  been  cleared  and  planted. 
Attempts  are  now  bcinj,'  made  to  plant  tobacco  :  the  experiment  is 
being  made  on  a  large  scab'.  The  cocoa-nut  plantations  serve  as 
pasturage  imtil  the  trees  have  reached  a  certain  height.  These 
plantations  feed  about  1.000  head  of  cattle. 

Hitlu  rto  copra  is  the  principal  product.  The  cotton  is  a 
superior  kind  of  what  is  termed  sea-island  cotton.  The  cotl'ee- 
plants  are  only  a  year  or  two  old.  The  annual  totals  of  these  pro- 
ducts are  :  800  tons  of  copra,  and  1,(100  bales  of  cotton,  the  bale 
weighing  about  "260  lbs.  The  natives  of  the  Hamoan  islands  pro- 
duce from  2,000  to  8,000  tons  of  copra.  The  Hamoans  are  as  a 
rule  poor  labourers.  The  German  houses  at  Ajiia  recruit  their 
labourers  chieHy  from  the  archipelagoes  of  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland  ;  the  Chinese,  who  ai'e  the  best  of  all.  have  become  too 
expensive,  and  the  Indian  coolies  can  only  be  exported  to  English 
colonies.  At  Apia  the  wages  of  local  labourers  ha\e  risen  from  '2'} 
to  00  dollars;  in  Fiji  and  l^ueensland  the;  are  twice  as  high  as  in 
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We  \)i\u\  ;i  visit  to  tlic  phiiiltitioii  of  the  'llaii- 
delsgesellscliart,'  called  I'timiapii.  Al'ler  liaviiiLi' 
followed  for  awhile  the  strand  in  passing;  near  some 
villa}j:es  iuhahiled  by  lisliei-nien,  several  of  whom 
were  alllicted  with  the  terrible  disease  of  elephan- 
tiasis, we  tni'ned  our  ste|)s,  eontinnally  ascending  to 
the  interior  of  the  island.  An  hour  and  a  half's  ridi; 
brought  us  near  the  crest  of  the  mountains  which 
form  tlie  l)ackbone  of  Ui)oIo.  Here,  on  a  knoll,  in 
the  centre  of  the  plantation  which  extends,  north 
and  south,  from  shore  to  shore,  stands  a  pretty  and 
well-kei)t  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  young  German, 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  estate.  The  })anorama 
is  s[)lendid.  Nothing  but  a  sea  of  cocoa-nut  palms, 
and  above  the  trees  the  imuiense  line  of  the  ocean. 
The  little  headland  yonder  is  Molinu,  the  residence 
of  the  King.  The  cocoa-nut  trees,  which,  seen  fi-om 
above,  resemble  a  dense  forest,  present,  when  ap- 
})roached,  the  ap])earance  of  a  chess-board  ruled 
with  geometrical  exactness.  Each  tree  stands  at  a 
distance  of  eight  feet,  carefully  measured,  from  its 
neiufhbours.  A  carriaue  road,  overrun  ever  and 
again  it  is  true  by  vegetation,  facilitates  the  working 

Samoa.  Of  late  years  nearly  all  the  produce  has  been  exported  by 
the  two  German  houses.  Tlie  shii)})iny  returns  for  18H8  are  as 
fdllows  : 


German     . 
J'",n<;lish 
American  . 


Sliips  iirrivi'il 

.  iJ2 
.  85 
.     18 


'J'oiinafrL' 

2,770 


Imports 
!.'o8.3o8 
1),103 
20,140 


i-:x|iort-< 

.i.50,8i)4 
1,180 

nil 
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(»r  tlicsL'  triicls.  wliicli,  \i('\vo(l  collcctivi'ly,  lo^k  like 
Mil  iimiionso  iiiirsiTy  ^iardcn.  ColVcc  tree-  ;il«'  iii'" 
hi'iiiu!'  plaiitL'd,  with  the  intoiitioii.  if  tlic  cxpciinu'iif 
succeeds,  of  niMkiuu'  con'oe  the  ])rinci{)al  |)r<  Itict 
(»f  tliis  lariic  ])k'intati(iii.  It  is  as  yet  an  ex})eriiiieMt, 
l)Ut  you  reco^LHiise  evcrywhei'c  the  hand  of  the  in- 
telliizont,  methodicah  and  conscientious  cuhivatoi. 
the  sj)irit  of  tlie  German  nation  at  woi-k  at  tlie 
Anti|)odes. 

I  s])ent  some  very  pleasant  liours  at  the  liuiiian 
Catliolic  mission  station  in  tlie  coiii])any  of  ^\\*\'. 
I^amaze,  i  he  Bislioj)  of  Olympus,  and  Vicar-AjJostoHc 
of  Central  Oceania,  and  of  four  French  priests, 
yonn^"  and  old,  who  share  witli  him  tlie  labours  of 
the  mission.  He  has  acquired  a  laiye  ])iece  of 
gronnd  behind  the  church  for  the  puj'[)Ose  of  build- 
injT  a  villao-e,  Avhere  1  <'  has  o-atlu.M'ed  toi^'et her  some 
of  Ilis  converts,  giving  them  free  enjoyment  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  Avhich  they  cultivate.  'I'liey 
rarely  quit  this  sj)ot,  and  form  a  separate  commu 
nity — a  sort  oi'  redticci()N,i\s  it  was  formerly  termed 
in  Sonth  America.  All  the  men  are  mai-ried,  and 
each  family  has  a  se])arate  hut.  The  results  al- 
ready obtained  are,  I  am  told,  most  satisfactoi'v. 
The  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  new  Christians 
from  contact  with  the  natives  outside,  and  especi- 
ally the  whites.  On  onr  way  through  this  niirsiMy 
garden  of  Christianity,  we  saw  some  liap})y-l()oki ng 
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people  ;  tlie  fields  were  avcU  cultivated,  and  tlic 
Imts  clean  and  neat.  Some  of  the  men  are  intended 
to  be  eni])loyed  as  catecliists. 

Hali-way  up  a  liill  on  tlie  estate  rises  a  little 
stone  cliurcli,  Avliich  is  visible  from  tlie  sea  loni-' 
before  reaching  the  harbour.  Wrecked  oidy  last 
year  by  a  hui'i'icane,  it  lias  been  rebuilt  already, 
thanks  to  the  donations  of  some  benefactors,  and 
the  co-operation  of  volunteers  furnished  by  the  C(mi- 
munity.  This  spot  is  called  Vaca,  and  here  it  is 
that  the  future  catecliists  receive  their  instruction 
and  are  first  initiated  into  classical  studies. 

On  Sunday  we  attended  high  mass  in  the 
church  of  the  mission.  The  young  n.atives  (espe- 
cially the  women)  sing  in  excellent  tune.  This 
reminded  me  of  the  Christian  settlements  in  China 
and  the  convents  of  the  Ivoman  Catholic;  Copts  in 
Egypt ;  but,  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  the 
com|)arison  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  islanders. 

In  the  afternoon  the  bishop,  his  fathers  and 
guests,  the  members  of  the  community  and  some 
Roman  Cathohc  notables,  with  the  King's  Chief 
Justice  at  their  head,  assembled  on  the  lawn,  half 
courtyard,  half  garden,  which  separates  the  church 
from  the  ])riest's  house.  The  daughter  of  the  Chief 
Justice  had  the  honour  of  preparing  '  kava.' 

Kara  is  a  beverage  made  from  a  root,  which  is 
cleaned,  scraped,  and  munched  to  a  pulp  by  young 
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ufirls,  tlien  washed  again  and  thrown  into  a  hirjie 
wooden  bowl,  wliere  it  is  steeped  in  water  and  the 
licjuor  afterwards  strained.  Tlie  linal  resnlt  of 
tliese  far  from  appetisinji  processes  is  a  drink  tliat 
tastes  hke  rhubarb.  Tlie  wliite  residents  apj)re- 
ciate  it  as  much  as  the  natives.  At  all  Leatherings 
of  friends,  as  well  as  at  public  festivities  and  enter- 
tainments <riven  to  <i*reat  ])ersonai»'es.  Lava  is  regu- 
larly served.  It  is  prepared  by  young  girls  of 
quality  and  good  conduct,  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
assembly.  At  these  gatherings,  the  guests  sit  round 
in  a  ring,  and  two  or  three  young  girls  stand  in 
the  midst,  before  a  bowl  intended  to  receive  the 
chewed  root.  To  judge  from  the  involuntary 
grimaces  of  these  youthiul  Ilebes  with  their  pufTed- 
out  cheeks,  this  chewing  is  hard  work  and  requires 
strong  jaws.  As  soon  as  the  liquor  is  ready,  the 
master  of  the  house  cla})s  his  hands,  and  this  signal 
is  taken  up  by  all  the  company.  Talk  ceases  at 
once.,  and  amid  deep  silence  the  chief  pronounces 
the  name  of  the  guest  who  occupies  the  place  of 
honour.  A  young  girl  then  steps  gravely  towards 
him,  and  with  a  graceful  bow  hands  him  the  liquid 
in  a  cocoa-nut  shell.  The  cup,  whether  emptied 
or  merely  put  to  the  lips,  is  then  refdled,  and 
presented  by  the  same  damsel  to  the  other  guests, 
always  in  order  of  })recedence. 

The  missionaries  tell  me  that,  in  the  course  of 
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tlieir  tours,  tliey  oUidly  attend  tlicse  ^j^atheriiiLrs, 
wliicli  |>iit  tlie  natives  into  good  liuniour,  and  pave 
the  way  for  serious  discussion. 

7\.fter  the  kuiva,  some  young  catecliuniens,  with 
tlie  girdle  of  bark-clotli,  and  with  flowers  in  tlieir 
hair  and  a  wooden  sword  in  their  hand,  performed 
w\ar-dances  with  LH'eat  ardour.  The  women  took 
no  part  in  them.  '  Tliey  do  not  go  to  balls,'  said 
one  of  the  missionaries  to  me  with  a  significan-t 
look,  the  meaning  of  which  I  failed  to  understand 
until  I  had  been  |)resent  at  a  i<ava. 

Meanwhile,  the  evening  breeze  was  beginning 
to  bring  some  refreshing  coolness.  It  had  certainly 
been  one  of  the  most  oppressive  days  that  I  re- 
member. In  this  group  of  islands,  when  the  at- 
mosphere is  still,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  00° 
to  71°  Falir.  throughout  the  year.  Nevertheless, 
the  Europeans  here  live  to  an  advanced  age,  while 
the  natives  rarely  become  very  old. 

On  our  departure,  the  missionaries  assured  me 
that  ten  years  hence  the  Samoans  would  remember 
tlie  names  of  the  'Espiegle,'  of  Captain  Bridge, 
and  myself.  They  are  endowed  with  remarkable 
])owers  of  memory  and  faculty  of  observation. 
They  give  names  to  the  sniallest  features  of  the 
landscape,  to  every  cliff,  and  even  to  tlie  tiniest 
creeks.  They  know  accurately  the  habits  of  the 
different  animals.    Altogether,  they  are  wide  awake 
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to  a  certain  desiroe,  and  intelliiicnt   to   a    cei'tain 
limit,  beyond  wliicli  tliey  never  advance. 

Tlie  convent  of  Sisters,  of  wliom  two  are  Frencli 
and  five  natives,  stands  a  few  paces  from  the 
mission  station.  For  twentv-six  years  tlie  Lady 
Snperior  lias  never  left  this  house  but  once,  and 
then  only  for  reasons  of  health  and  for  a  few  weeks. 
She  It  is  who  has  created  and  organised  everything' 
here  ;  who  has  built  the  little  chapel,  a  real  jjfem 
of  monastic  architecture ;  and  who  has  diffused 
among  many  European  and  native  families  the 
benefits  of  a  good  and  sound  education.  In  the 
school  of  the  whites  I  saw  two  little  German  girls 
of  the  most  pronounced  Teutonic  ty])e.  J3ut  they 
do  not  know  a  word  of  German  ;  they  speak  nothing 
but  Enorlish  and  Sanioan. 


The  sun  is  pitiless,  and  the  heat  indescribable, 
and  yet  we  are  setting  out  at  midday  for  Molinu. 
Court  duties  call  us  thither.  M^r.  Lamaze,  who 
is  kindly  going  to  act  as  our  interpreter,  and  the 
Enijlish  and  German  consuls  are  <xood  enough  to 

~  CO 

accompany  us. 

The  capital  of  the  King  of  the  Samoans,  situated 
a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  Apia,  occupies 
a  toncfue  of  land  between  two  hollows  of  the  bay. 
It  is,  correctly  speaking,  a  forest  of  cocoa-nut  palms, 
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but  I  sn])pn.so  tliere  are  also  soino  lioiises  more  or 
loss  hidden  among  the  trees,  though  we  saw  only 
a  very  few  of  tlieni.  There  is,  liowever  a  kind  of 
public  square,  where  a  gibbet  lias  been  erected  ;  it 
is  the  only  nionnment  which  presents  an  imposing 
appearance.  A  few  steps  fartlier stands  a  ])retty  hut, 
inhabited  by  the  King's  Chief  Justice.  This  per- 
sonage and  his  daughter,  who  are  lloman  Catholics, 
came  out  to  kiss  the  bishop's  ring  ;  and,  taking  a 
little  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  gallows,  we  had  a 
talk  with  the  judge,  not  wanting  in  intei-est,  when  we 
heard  behind  us  the  hurried  steps  of  a  man,  panting 
for  breath,  who  had  apparently  been  running  to  over- 
take us.  lie  was  stop})ed,  and  we  pursued  our  way 
together.  lie  wore  a  shirt  whicli  had  certainly  not 
just  come  from  the  w^aslierwonum,  and  some  linen 
trousers  whicli  were  in  tatters.  I  lis  features,  like 
the  expression  of  his  face,  were  anything  but  dis- 
tinguished. We  endeavoured  in  vain  to  extract 
a  single  word  from  him  ;  to  everything  we  said  he 
replied  with  loud  laughter.  It  Avas  not  until  we 
were  approaching  the  house  of  ])ublic  assembly, 
towards  which  he  turned  his  steps,  that  I  learned 
his  name.  He  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  King. 
Thinking  witli  what  freedom  I  had  apostrophised 
His  Majesty,  I  had  some  qualms  of  (conscience. 

The    audience    took    ])lace    in    a    large    hut 
covered  with  dirty  matting,  all  the  curtains  being 
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raised  to  let  hi  the  uir,  M]ii(;li  was  fiery.  The  Kiuu: 
and  tlie  Eur(>])eaiis  took  tlieir seats  on  Vienna chaiis 
bouj^dit  for  solenni  occasions  wlien  the  consuls  come 
not  <ii/  auth\'N(/nin  verlntin  rei/idin,  but  to  nnd\e  their 
own  voice  heard  by  the  Kini;.  Some  chiefs,  hastily 
j/athered  together,  were  S(iuattin<>'  on  the  mats, 
with  their  knees  nearly  in  tlieir  mouths,  and  their 
backs  against  the  posts  of  tlie  outer  wall.  There 
was  an  endless  speech — as  I  was  told  a  eulogium  of 
myself.  The  s])eaker,  one  of  tlie  great  chiefs, 
seemed  to  be  asleej)  while  delivering  it.  The  same 
was  the  case  Avitli  ourselves.  Finally,  not  being 
able  to  endure  it  any  longer,  I  rose  abruptly; 
another  breach  of  etirpiette.  My  friends  did  the 
same.  The  King,  who  throughout  the  ceremony 
had  done  nothing  but  slumber  or  roared  with  a 
forced  lau«r]i,  this  time  oave  us  a  frank  smile.  All 
the  company,  savages  and  Europeans,  were  de- 
lighted to  separate,  and  we  hurried  away  as  fast  as 
possible,  but  not  without  paying  a  visit  in  his  hut 
to  the  viceroy,  who  seems  to  be  an  able  man. 

Malietoa  is  not,  I  am  told,  an  idiot.  He  is  an 
ordinary  kind  of  man,  who,  if  he  had  been  left  to 
take  his  proper  place,  would  still  be  ])erhaps,  and 
perhaps  not,  one  of  the  great  tribal  chiefs  of  the 
Samoans.  But  he  has  Ix  3n  made  king  ;  and  king 
he  is,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  eyes  of  the  signatory 
Powers,  though  not   in  those  of  the  other  chiefs, 
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Avlio  liave  never  openly  ackiiowledi^cd  liini  ns 
soverei^ni.  'J'lie  tliree  consuls  look  to  liini,  as  tliey 
are  bound  to  do,  for  the  safety  of  the  numerous 
whites  Avho  are  scattered  about  outside  the  niuni- 
ciy)ality,  in  various  parts  of  the  islands ;  and  for 
this  j)nrposo  they  make  him  responsible  foi*  the 
restoration  of  peace,  which  is  constantly  beiny 
broken  by  one  tribe  or  another.  They  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  means  to  interfere  di- 
rectly in  order  to  attain  this  double  object ;  they 
address  themselves  therefore  to  the  Kini,^  who  is 
f)owerless.  The  situation  is  a  false  one,  and  in 
the  long  run  untenable. 

We  have  seen  what  happened  at  Tonga  and 
Fiji.  England  recognised  as  king  tlie  great  Tongan 
chief  George,  whose  father  before  him  had  been 
the  master  of  that  archipelago,  and  who,  moreover, 
has  a  double  personality  in  his  white  altev  er/o,  the 
missionary,  Mi*,  liaker.  His  recognition  by  England 
consolidated  but  did  not  create  his  poAver.  In  Fiji 
an  ambitious  chief,  encouraged  and  pushed  on  by 
the  white  residents,  attempted  to  subjugate  the 
other  chiefs.  He  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  had  to 
choose  between  ruin  or  abdication  ;  whilst  England 
had  no  alternative  but  to  annex  or  to  abandon 
her  subjects  who  were  settled  in  those  islands  to 
all  sorts  of  risk. 

The  analogy  is  evident  at  a  glance.     In  Samoa 
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there  are  eoiisidei'al^le  interests  to  proteet.  The 
few  English  and  German  crnisers  wliich  come 
hither  from  time  to  time  are  fully  able  to  redress 
private  wrongs,  but  I  hey  cannot  guarantee  in  a 
permanent  manner  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  ;  and  the  interests  at  stake  may  be  com{)ro- 
mised  at  any  moment  as  long  as  a  stable  peace  has 
not  taken  the  place  of  the  intestine  tribal  wars 
which  recur  like  intermittent  fevers.  Such  a  peace 
j)resupposes  the  existence  of  a  regular  and  strong 
government,  which  is  an  impossibility  in  the 
absence  of  a  chief  powerful  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  it.  A  mere  mocK.  kiui^  is  not  enou<>h. 
Malietoa  is  not  man  enough  for  his  position  ;  he  is 
altogether  a  triste  sire. 


Wc  have  a  merry  time  at  Apia.  'J'he  presence 
of  a  man-of-war  is  cpiite  an  event,  and  imparts 
a  little  variety  to  the  otherwise  somewhat  dull 
life  of  the  residents.  Dinners  on  board,  dinners  on 
shore,  excursions  on  horseback  and  by  boat  are  a 
great  contrast  to  the  otherwise  pleasant  monotony 
of  life  on  board  ship.  For  our  last  evening,  Mr. 
Stiibel  and  Mr.  Cliurchward  have  arranged  a 
special  sava  or  .soiree  ddiisante  at  the  house  <jf  a 
great  neighbouring  chief. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  rain,  driven  by  a 
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stroller  wind,  fell  at  iiitorvals.  Thv  wlialc-boat, 
stc'prcd  by  Captain  JiiidLa^  (•utlin^f  capers  on  the 
little  chopping'  waves  of  the  ]a<roon,  I'an  auronnd 
more  than  onec  on  the  coral  reefs,  but  ulti- 
mately nuide  its  way  into  the  ci'eek  near  which 
stands  the  residence  of  the  chief  After  having 
partaken  of  /itiiui  in  the  c(nn])any  of  the  leadiuLf 
men  of  the  tribe,  and  exchan^^'ed  the  customary 
cereniomes,  we  were  conducted  to  the  hut  set  a])ai't 
for  public  assend)lies. 

Here  a  strange  sight  met  our  eyes.  The  room 
was  filled  with  people.  In  the  centre,  near  the 
three  trees  supporting  the  ridge  pole  of  the  roof 
wdiich  were  beautifully  decorated  with  garlands  of 
flowers  and  leaves,  a  larw  fire  was  burnins'.  This 
was  the  only  lighting.  The  English  and  German 
consuls,  the  oflicersand  some  sailors  of  the  'Es})iegle,' 
and  two  or  three  residents  of  Apia,  formed  the 
European  audience.  The  coloured  spectators,  both 
men  and  women,  belonged  to  the  upper  classes  of 
the  natives.  It  was  only  b}^  a  vigorous  use  of  their 
elbows  that  the  corps  tie  ballet  could  make  their 
way  through  the  crowd. 

The  dress  of  the  dancing-girls  consisted  of  a 
waist-band  of  gaudy-cok:)ured  calico,  adorned  with 
festoons  of  cocoa-nut  leaves  or  bark  fibre,  and  a 
wreath  of  flowers  in  tlieir  hail*.  The  young  preniihr 
distinguished  herself  from  her  companions  by  a  large 
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wis;  of  fair  liair  sliajxul  like  .'i  lMiryj.naM  cai).  and 
decorated  witli  a  pluine  of  scailet  featliers  which  set 
ofl'thelij^lit  hrowiicolour  of  her  slioulders,iieck,  and 
anus.     Her  whole  body  was  streaniiii^  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil.     The  dancers,  sixteen   in  ninnbei",  having!' 
advanced  in   fi'ont  of  the  lire,  ai"ran;^ed  themselves 
ill  line,  with    their  leader  in  the  middle,  s(|natted 
down  on  the  mats,  and  waited,  motionless  as  statues, 
for  the  signal  to  begin  the  dance.     This  was  given 
by  the  prima  hallcrliuf,  who  striadv  up  u  kind  of 
melody  which   was   afterwards  chanted   in  chorus 
throughout  the  dance.     The  movements  were   at 
lirst  quiet,  sedate,  slow  and  .solemn,  then  quicker 
and    quicker,  and   finally  of  giddy    velocity,   but 
always  of  wonderful  precision.     The  young  ladies 
danced  with  their  eyes,  head,  shoulders,  arms,  liands, 
and  bosom ;  their  legs  alone  remained  immovable. 
The  words,  but  not  the  music,  of  the  songs  were 
written   for  the    occasion    in   honour   of  Captain 
Bridge  and  myself;  indeed,  sounds  resembling  our 
names  were  incessantly  repeated.     At  the  end  of 
the  ballet,  loud  api)lause  proceeded  from  the  whites  ; 
the  native  spectators  remained  unmoved. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  when  the  daughter  of 
the  great  chief,  the  master  of  the  hous'3,  made  her 
appearance  in  the  room.  She  is  a  beauty,  and 
virtuous.  Alas!  many  of  the  young  girls  of  these 
islands  are  neither  one  nor  the  other.    Those  amonir 
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tliom  who  are  kiiowu  as  woll-boliavcd  women  never 
<j()out  except  in  the  conijjanyof  one  or  more  female 
{itlendants.  '1  l»ey  are  admitted  by  ])rererenec  to 
the  lionour  of  prepariiiir  tlie  kdvd  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, and  they  may  liope  to  marry  men  of  fjnality, 
warriors  of  hi^di  raid\  belonginj,^  to  a  friendly 
tribi!  (for  they  never  marry  into  their  own  tribe). 
Apart,  however,  from  this  liomage  ])aid  to  virtue, 
the  yonng  girls  who  have  no  ])retensions  to  it 
do  not  enjoy  less  public  consideraticm  on  that 
acc(nint. 

Here  then  was  a  lady  of  rank,  a  virtuous  one, 
and  also  an  exce])tional  beauty.  Hence  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her,  and  the  coloured  guests 
greeted  her  with  murmurs  of  approval.  I  should 
have  put  her  down  as  eighteen  years  old,  but  she 
was  really  only  thirteen.  Very  sparingly  clad,  and 
her  head  covered  with  an  enormous  wig,  which  she 
judiciously  managed  to  lose  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ballet,  thus  disj)laying  the  classical  outlines  of  her 
head  and  neck,  she  took  her  place  before  the  fire 
between  four  men.  One  of  these  conjphm  struck 
up  the  song  at  the  beginning  of  each  dance.  Again 
the  same  contortions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  same  movements  of  the  arms  and  hands. 
This  virtuous  child,  who  had  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
ballet-dancer,  threw  herself  about  like  a  little 
demon  and  yet  her  gestures  and  movements  had 
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iiothinn;  about  tlicui  to  rcniiud  one  of  tlu'  i^iiohlc 
bid  Mahilb'.  At  the  end  tlie  live  dujicei's  I'ose. 
Now  came  tlie  critical  monicnt.  At  this  point, 
it  ij^  wliispered  in  my  car,  tiieir  notions  of  (U'- 
cency  bej^dn  to  get  confused.  In  fact  the  k'lrs,  so 
long  condemned  to  inaction,  seemed  to  delight  in 
taking  their  revenge.  Tliere  were  h'a|)s,  capers, 
somersaults,  and  a  iiendish  wliirl  (piite  intU'scri- 
bable.     0  Tei-psichore,  hide  tliy  face  ! 

The  captain  and  I  thought  it  was  now  time  to 
retire,  and  thus  give  the  young  odlcers  of  the  shij) 
a  good  example,  wliich  they  didn't,  however,  uiucii 
care  to  follow.  I  confess  that  I  left  with  regret, 
so  strange,  grotesque,  and  original  did  this  spec- 
tacle, at  once  attractive  and  re[)ulsive,  appear  to 
me,  and  so  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  sort 
seen  on  European  stages.  Look  at  the  changing 
eflects  of  the  light.  One  moment  the  dancers  are 
lit  up  by  the  bright  blaze  of  the  lire,  tlie  next  they 
are  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  you  can  only  detect 
their  presence  by  the  si)arkling  of  their  eyes  which 
pierces  through  the  gloom,  farther  off,  all  would 
be  dusk,  if  not  pitch  darkness,  were  it  not  for 
mysterious  reflections  wdiich,  coming  no  one  knows 
Avhence,  wander  through  the  room  and  leap  from 
head  to  head,  giving  glimpses  of  black  hair  adorned 
with  feathers  and  flowers,  faeces  of  savages  and 
looks  fixed  upon  the  scene.     Add  to  this  the  noise 
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of  tlic  toni-tom  and  tlic  riistlinjjj  of  tlic  bijr  forest 
trees  outside,  tlie  liowlinir  of  tlie  squalls  of  wind, 
tlie  suiTocating  lieat,  and  the  scent  proceeding?  from 
the  fire  which  was  fed  with  odoriferous  wood. 
A  weird,  strange,  intoxicatin<T  scene,  a  mixture  of 
the  sublime  and  tlie  ridiculous,  a  niiyhtmare,  a 
tale  of  Ilollniann,  a  vision  of  Dante.  Coming  out, 
I  see  Cliecco,  suDi)()rted  as  usual  on  such  occasions 
by  a  sailor  on  each  side.  lie  is  indignant,  and  says 
tv)  me,  'Questo  e  I  inferno.  lo  /'  ho  veduto  dipinto. 
Era  tale  quale.''  ('  This  is  Hell.  I  have  seen  a 
])icture  of  it;  it  was  just  like  this.') 

And  to  'hinkthat  these  same  women,  who,  half 
naked,  indulge  in  this  sort  of  amusement,  go  on 
Sundays  to  their  church,  clothed  in  the  regulation 
chemise,  and  carrying  a  big  hymn-book  in  their 
1  Kinds  !  I  can  understand  the  discouragement 
which  must  darken  at  times  the  life  of  the  mission- 
ary, condemned  as  he  is  to  the  task  of  the  Danaids. 


Tutuila,  June  25  to  29. — ^Eolus  is  not  spoil- 
ing us.  For  twenty-eight  hours  the  rain  has  been 
pouring  in  torrents,  with  a  head  wind  and  a  rough 
sea.  But  this  morning  all  is  smiling,  skj^,  sea,  and 
land.  The  '  Espiegle  '  skirts  the  lofty  island  of 
Tutuila,  doubles  some  abrupt  and  wave-washed 
capes,  enters  by  a  narrow  channel   a  land-locked 
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sheet  of  water  winding  between  steep  liills,  and 
finally  casts  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Pango-Pango.  I 
could  fancy  myself  in  a  Norwegian  fjord,  were  it 
not  for  the  dense  forest,  with  its  countless  cocoa- 
nut  fans,  wdiich  clothes  the  ground  from  the  very 
water's  edge  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains.^ 

Here  the  bay  is  a  lake.  No  visible  horizon 
of  open  sea,  and  no  sliarks.  Anyone  can  bathe 
without  dangei- ;  and  so  the  natives,  both  men  and 
women,  like  so  many  Tritons  and  Naiades,  indulge 
in  this  pleasure  to  their  heart's  content.  As  soon 
as  they  see  tlie  ship,  they  arrive  in  crowds.  Every 
one  is  shouting  and  gesticulating  ;  they  jump  from 
their  canoes  into  the  water,  dive  towards  us,  and 
try  to  clamber  up  the  sides  of  tliC  '  Espiegle.'  Jiut 
the  captain,  wdio  is  very  strict  in  such  matters, 
considers  the  ladies'  dress  too  scanty.  They  are 
hailed  fi'om  the  deck  wnth  shouts  of  •  Captain 
Bridge  not  at  home,'  and  swim  away  laughing,  to 
return  the  next  moment  with  no  better  success, 
but  without  showing  the  slightest  annoyance. 
Later  on  in  the  day  there  are  some  showers,  and 
then  the  male  natives,  always  anxious  about  their 
hair,  cover  their  heads  w^ith  a  huge  Taro  leaf, 
folded  and  tied  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  lielmet, 
like  true  Olympian  deities.  The  women  wrap  the 
upper  part  of  their  bodies  in  a  single  leaf  of  enor- 

^  The  lortiest  oi' *lieiu  is  '2,.")00  feet  above  the  sea. 
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moiis  size  ;  a  picture  of  pure  uiythology.  I  should 
iidd  tliat  tliese  islauders  are  ouly  faintly  coloured, 
a  pale  olive  colour  at  the  darkest.  If  the 
01ym])ian  deities  were  Greeks,  as  it  must  be  ])rc- 
sunied  they  were,  it  is  hardly  probable  thot  they 
had  a  fairer  skin. 

But  where  do  all  these  people  come  from  ? 
They  are  tlie  villagers  of  Paugo-Pango,  wliicli 
lies  rather  uiore  than  a  mile  eastward.  A  few 
poor  huts  are  scarcely  visible  through  the  trees. 
All  at  once,  our  visitors,  as  if  terror-stricken,  some 
in  boats  and  others  swimming,  take  to  llight  in  the 
direction  of  their  village.  At  tlie  same  moment, 
some  canoes,  laden  with  men  and  v/omen,  are  seen 
coming  from  a  group  of  huts  on  the  beach,  to- 
wards the  north,  equidistant  from  Pango  Pango 
and  our  anchoraize.     It  is  the  villajje  of  Faufjo- 

C  CO 

Tongo.  This  time,  the  men  are  allowed  on 
board.  They  offer  us  some  carved  wooden  clubs, 
bark-cloth,  and  other  curiosities,  exclaiming, '  Shot, 
shot '  (i.e.  '  shirt '  ).  They  are  anxious  to  exchange 
their  goods  for  shirts,  which  arc  evidently  very 
rai'e,  for  I  have  not  seen  a  sinorle  man  wearinsj* 
one.  As  for  the  money  wliich  is  offered  them, 
they  contemptuously  refuse  it. 

Last  November,  the  inhabitants  of  Panjxo-Panoo 
and  Fanjyo-TonjTO  were  at  war  w4th  each  other. 
The  great  chief  of  Pango-Paugo,  by  name  Maungn, 
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liaviniT  died,  two  candidates,  the  one  JSIannn-a- 
]\[aunnia,  an  adlierent  of  tlie  deceased,  and  tlie 
otlier  Mann<xa-Lei,  belon^^inix  to  tlie  opposition, 
aspired  to  the  title  of  Maiinga  simple,  and  to  the 
supreme  power  in  the  tribe  of  rango-Panrfo.  As 
to  who  was  riiiht,  I  shall  do  as  did  the  Eneflish 
officer  who,  on  being  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance, 
stated  in  his  report  that  he  found  it  difficult  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  either 
candidate's  claim.  Facts,  which  are  simpler  than 
questions  of  right,  give  an  idea  of  the  origin  of 
these  wars  and  of  the  manner  in  which  thov  are 
conducted.  Maunga-Mauuma  attacked  and  burned 
a  part  of  Pango-Pango,  killed  some  warriors,  and 
cut  down  a  certain  number  of  cocoa-nut  palms, 
whereupon  Maunga-Lei  went  with  his  people  to 
the  village  of  Fango-Tongo,  and  there  did  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing.  A  dozen  warriors  were 
killed  on  the  spot.  A  Norwegian  trader  and  his 
wife,  a  native,  who  were  living  there,  only  escaped 
dea^h  by  swimming  away.  They  found  shelter 
with  an  English  trader,  wlio  had  married  an  Ota- 
heitan  and  was  occupying  a  hut  at  the  end  of  a 
little  promontory.  With  the  exception  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  missionarv,  livinnr  at  Leone  on  the  south- 
ern  coast,  these  two  men  are  probably  the  only  white 
settlers  in  the  island.  Both  of  them  are  traders  for 
the  Hamburg  Company. 
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111  the  Sainoan  aroliipelago  tlie  most  con- 
tagious epidemic,  is  war.  King  Malietoa,  wliose 
acquaintance  we  uuide  at  liis  i-esidence  near  Apia, 
took  fright ;  and  at  liis  request,  and,  I  think,  at  tlie 
request  also  of  tlie  three  consuls.  Captain  Auckland, 
of  H.M.S.  '  Miranda,'  came  hitlier,  took  the  two  hos- 
tile chiefs  on  board,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  Kintf, 
who  still  keeps  tliem  prisoners,  and  thus  restored 
an  '  unstable  and  uncertain  peace.' 

All  this  creates  but  little  emotion  in  me.  I 
entertain  no  wishes  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  two 
rivals,  and  tlieir  captivity  fails  to  awaken  my  sym- 
pathy. I  have  not  even  a  tear  to  bestow  upon  the 
ten  or  twelve  poor  fellows  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
honour.  What  seems  interestinuf  to  me  is  tlie 
origin  of  the  quarrel,  and  the  appeal  made  to  foreign 
intervention. 

Questions  of  succession  between  tribal  chiefs 
recur  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  No  single 
chief  being  strong  enough  to  enforce  a  friendly 
settlement  on  the  contending  parties,  these  quarrels 
are  necessarily  adjusted  by  arms.  In  such  cases, 
the  European  residents,  if  there  are  any  on  the  spot, 
are  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  If  there  is  a 
man-of-war  in  the  neighbourhood,  no  matter  of  what 
flag,  generally  English,  sometimes  French  or  German, 
very  rarely  American,  it  is  either  summoned,  or 
goes  at  the  instance  of  the  commandiig  officer,  who 
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cannot  look  on  witli  folded  arms  at  scenes  of  jnllai-e 
and  massacre.     He  proceeds  to  the  spot  fortliwitJi, 
and  nothing  is  easier  tlian  to  restore  peace  for  the 
moment.      As  for  the  question  of  riglit,  and  wlio 
caused  tlie  disturbance,  the  officer  knows  nothino- 
about  it.     Even  suppose  tliat  he  knows  the  usao-e° 
and  customs  of  the  natives  (wliicli  he  does  not),  he 
would  have  no  autliority  or  power  to  judpo 'be- 
tween independent  tribes.    Any  judrrnient  he  ,  Mglit 
give  would  have  no  force  either  in  tlie  eyes  of  die 
interested  parties,  or,  from  his  want  of  jurisdiction, 
before    any   European    court.      He    compels    tJiJ 
combatants,   tJierefore,  to   lay   down    their   arms, 
and  they  lay  them  down  accordingly,  but  only  to' 
take    them    up  again  directly  tlie    ship    has    left. 
Such,  was  the  history  of  the  fourteen  tribes  of  Fiji 
before   the  annexation;    and  this  is   what  is  now 
constantly  occurring  in  Samoa  and    in    the  other 
groups,  excepting   always  Tonga,  where  the  real 
king  is  a  white  man,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Baker. 

If  the  present  truce  continues,  the  reason  is 
that  both  sides  prefer  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
two  chiefs,  still  held  as  State  prisoners  by  King 
Malietoa,  who  in  this  aflair,  I  suppose,  lends  hCs 
name  to  the  triumvirs  of  Apia. 


We  stroll  along   the   streets  of  Tango-Pancro 
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and  shaded  l)y  Iroos  of  ovorv  kind.  The  heal 
is  ovl'rp()^vo^inL^  All  the  walls  of  the  luits,  that 
is  to  say  tlie  iiials,  are  lifted  u]).  We  see  some 
women  and  children  tsU'etched  upon  the  gronnd  ; 
of  men,  there  ai'e  few  or  none.  What  they  are 
doinij  I  onnnot  say,  all  I  know  is  they  are  not  at 
work.  And  why  should  they  work  ?  Haven't 
tliey  their  coeoa-nuts,  their  yams,  their  taros,  their 
bananas  ?  These  suffice  for  all  their  wants.  We 
step  into  the  house  of  public  assembly,  wiiich  is 
em])ty,  and  then  into  the  Methodist  church,  which 
is  also  empty,  save  for  a  few  children  who  are 
playing  there.  A  pliotograplier,  one  of  the  sailors, 
wdiom  the  captain  has  brought  with  us,  takes  some 
])ortraits.  We  make  groups  of  the  women,  wlio 
are  much  amused  ;  but  the  young  girls  run  away, 
I  don't  know  why ;  it  cannot  possibly  be  from 
timidity. 


To-day  the  captain  has  received  an  illustrious 
visitor.  The  sister  of  Maunga-IiCi,  who  in  her 
brother's  absence  is  rulinix  at  Paufjo-Pango,  has 
come  on  board.  She  is  a  middle-aged  woman, 
extremely  fat,  with  coarse  features,  bright  and 
expressive  eyes,  and  the  bearing  of  a  lady  who  is 
conscious  of  her  exalted  position.  On  board  she 
is  called  the  Duchess  of  Gerolstein.  Her  three 
maids   of  honour,  all  of  them   chiefs'  daughters, 
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seemed  to  us  less  renijirkable  for  tlieir  beauty 
than  for  tlie  jifnice  of  their  movements  and  tlie 
respeciful  familiarity  of  their  behaviour  to  their 
mistress.  The  men  of  her  suite  remained  on  deck, 
but  the  noble  visitor  and  her  companions  were 
admitted  to  the  saloon.  They  sat  down  at  first 
in  European  fashion,  but  on  the  cai)tain's  invita- 
tion hastened  to  exchange  this  uncomfortable 
posture  for  the  usual  attitude  of  these  islanders. 
The  *  grand  style '  is  to  squat  on  both  legs,  while 
givinjjf  one  of  them  a  vibratory  motion.  Itefi-esh- 
ments  were  served  them,  Avhich  the}  appeared  to 
appreciate.  The  Duchess,  who  knows  a  few  words 
of  English,  was  in  high  spirits ;  laughter  and 
whispering  was  going  on  uninterruptedly,  when 
all  at  once  exclamations  and  confused  cries,  mixed 
with  the  noise  of  the  tom-tom,  reached  our  ears. 
These  came  from  the  people  of  Fango-Tongo,  the 
friends  of  Maunga-Mauuma  and  the  minor  chiefs 
of  his  tribe,  who  had  just  arrived.  They,  too,  had 
come  to  pay  a  visit  to  the '  Espiegle.'  The  Duchess 
and  her  ladies  grew  suddenly  pale,  but  it  seemed  the 
paleness  of  anger  rather  than  that  of  fear.  It  was 
too  late  to  prevent  the  importunate  visitors  from 
coming  on  board,  and  here  were  the  two  hostile 
factions  face  to  face.  One  of  the  new  arrivals,  a 
young  man  of  a  villanous  countenance,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  confusion  to  steal  the  club  of  a  warrior 
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of  rnii<^o-ran<fo,  and,  to  conceal  the  theft,  sat  down 
on  it.  J3ut  the  iJuclicss  with  lier  eayle  eve  detected 
him,  and  denounced  tlie  culprit  to  the  captain,  who 
turned  liini  oH'the  slii])  witli  wonderful  ])roniptnes.s. 
A  ])artin<<;  kick,  administered  by  a  sailor,  made  the 
fugitive  disa])pear  as  through  a  trap-door. 

The  deck  was  now  full  of  half-naked  men,  with 
(lowers  and  featliers  in  their  hair,  and  clubs  and 
cudgels  in  their  hands,  but  perfectly  ([uiet.  The 
sailors  formed  line,  and  the  sister  of  the  great  chief 
Maunga-Lei,  followed  by  her  ladies  and  adherents, 
was  able  to  retire  witli  all  tlie  honours  due  to  her 
social  position  ;  while  this  time  the  men  of  the  two 
factions  exchanged  angry  looks,  and  words  which 
were  evidently  not  compliments.  A  few  moments 
afterwards,  the  peoi)le  of  Fango-Tongo  also  w^ith- 
drew.  It  was  a  line  sii>ht  to  see  tliose  two  larue 
State  canoes,  each  followed  by  a  swarm  of  little 
vrherries,  and  rowing  slowly  towards  its  village.  The 
Duchess,  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  stood  upright 
on  a  sort  of  quarter-deck.  A  multitude  of  warriors, 
whose  well-oiled  bodies  glistened  in  the  sun,  filled 
the  boat  from  stem  to  stern.  In  front,  a  man  armed 
with  an  enormous  club  stood  on  a  raised  ])latform 
uttering  yells  and  leaping  grotesquely,  and  seem- 
ing as  if  every  moment  he  w^ould  tumble  into  the 
Avater.  All  of  them  were  singing  a  solenm  and 
melanclioly  tune  in  chorus,  with  manly  and  almost 
liarmonious  voices. 
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The  men  of  the  o|)])()r5ite  faction  had  also  their 
jaek-piulding  iiitlio  bows  of  tlie  givind  State  eanoi\ 
J^ut  they  wei'c  not  sinLnnu^.  The  ineidt'nt  Avhieh 
liad  just  occurred  on  hoard,  not  the  tlieft,  hut  the 
discovery  of  the  tlieft  and  tlie  prompt  chastisemimt 
of  one  of  their  tribe  seeme(l  to  have  disturbed  their 
equanimity. 

In  tlie  afternoon  we  went  to  Finiu'o-'I'oiiuo. 
We  found  the  notables  assembled  in  the  ])ublic 
assembly  house,  where  two  youni,^  ^irls  were  vi<f()r- 
ously  engaged  in  munching  the  Laiia.  We  were  not 
invited  to  take  ])art  in  the  feast.  I  saw  among  the 
company  the  thief  of  the  morning.  Ife  was  hold- 
ing a  short  i)ipe  between  his  teeth,  and  cast  inso- 
lent looks  at  ns.     But  there  the  matter  ended. 

Neither  here  nor  at  Pango-Pango  are  there 
any  established  missionaries,  either  Wesleyans  or 
others.  The  cure  of  souls  is  left  to  native  teachers. 
The  teacher  of  this  village,  scarcely  lifty  years  of 
age  bnt  looking  prematurely  old,  took  us  into  his 
cottage.  It  w^as  a  hut  like  all  the  rest  ;  but  a  glass 
window  and  some  hymn-books  reminded  one  of 
Europe.  Two  young  girls  were  lying  on  the  mat. 
Some  cocoa-nut  milk  was  handed  us  ;  and  oppressed 
as  we  wei'e  by  fatigue  and  the  heat,  we  found  it 
a  very  welcome  beverage. 

Continuing  our  walk,  w^e  saw,  seated  at  his  hut- 
door,  a  European,  who  beckoned  to  us  to  entei-. 
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Tills  was  the  Xorwojxiaii  of  wlioiii  T  spoke  above, 
who  liad  been  a  saih)i'  and  is  now  a  trader.  lie 
related  the  events  of  the  recent  war,  and  informed 
us  that  botli  factions  had  <^nven  liini  hii'^e  orders 
for  breech-loadei's,  a  sure  si^n  tliat  tlie  war  would 
recommence  as  soon  as  tlie  hostih;  chiefs  returned. 
The  ruins  of  burnt  huts,  the  felled  cocoa-nut  palms, 
and  the  cliarred  stumps  of  trees  which  surrounded 
his  dwelling,  sui)plied  a  sad  connnentary  to  his 
tale. 

The  male  population,  <:fathered  on  an  open 
space  near  the  sea,  were  indul<;ing  in  tlie  pleasures 
of  lawn-tennis  !  Tliis  is  tlieir  way  of  becoming 
civilised.     But  all  roads  lead  to  Home. 


Jtme  28. — The  time  for  our  departure  lias  come. 
Yesterday  morning  tlie  '  Espiegle,'  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  canoes,  all  filled  with  Tritons  and  Naiades, 
weighed  anchor.  At  the  last  moment,  the  Duchess 
came  on  board.  She  was  very  scantily  dressed,  and 
seemed  sad  and  thoughtful.  On  the  captain's  ex- 
horting her  to  keep  the  peace,  she  shook  her  head 
and  answered,  '  Impossible  ;  bad  paople,  not  good  ; 
bad  feelings.' 

Our  vessel  glided  gently  between  rocks,  hidden 
under  foliage,  which  form  the  various  little  headlands 
f  the  fjord,  and  after  having  gained  the  open  sea, 
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Miirliorcd  at  noon  in  a  bay  on  tlie  wcstorn  sliore  of 
Tutuila,  close  to  a  cliirporpetually  laslicd  l)y;.n«,'an- 
tic  waves.  This  point  is  called  West  Cape,  and 
my  name  has  been  kindly  ^iven  to  the  buy  which 
was  yestei'day  for  the  first  time  explored,  sounded, 
and  marked  in  the  chart  by  the  officers  of  the 
'  Espiegle.'  This  bay,  which  is  more  easily  a(;cessible 
for  large  vessels  than  most  of  the  shores  of  these 
islands,  is  intended  to  become  the  central  ])oint  ol 
future  communication  by  steam  between  Sydney 
and  San  Francisco,  and  Apia,  Fiji,  and  various  other 
groups  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  little  village  on  the  seashore,  called  by  the 
natives  Poloa,  contains  only,  in  addition  to  a  church 
in  which  a  native  teacher  officiates,  a  small  number 
of  poor  and  squalid  huts.  The  natives,  who  came 
yesterday  in  their  canoes  to  ofler  fruit  and  some 
rudely  carved  clubs,  seemed  to  us  of  ])ai'ticu- 
larly  savage  appearance.  They  have  not  shown 
themselves  to-day,  the  Sunday's  rest  being  ve;ry 
strictly  observed  in  the  Wesleyaii  or  Congrega- 
tionalist  communities. 


While  Lieutenant  Ommaney  and  some  other 
officers  are  engaged,  under  the  captain's  directions, 
in  taking  soundings,  I  avail  myself  of  these  two 
days  of  rest,    probably    my    last   on    board    the 
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*  Es|)i('<ilc,'  to  cast  a  rctiosix-divc  ;ilaiMt'  at  tlio  six 
wivks  spent  in  cniisin^^-  aiiioM;^'  the  ai(;lii|H'lu;.f()es, 
and  to  sum  up  tlie  vai'ied  iiilniination  1  have  been 
able  to  derive  from  ^ood  sources  i-espectinj,'  the 
state  of  tliin<;s  in  tliis  little-known  portion  of  the 
world." 

The  teiin  'Western  I'acilic,'  which  is  constantly 
usi'd  in  the  Kntrlish  oflicial  corres))ondence,  has 
nevei"  yet  been  delined  in  a  })recise  and  authentic 
maimer,  but  is  understood  to  coni])rise  all  the 
•groups  of  Oceania  lyin^-  between  the  two  troj)ics 
and  between  the  140tli  meridian  of  east  and 
the  ITlltli  meridian  of  west  longitude.  Three 
ditlerent  races  share  this  vast  rej^ion  ;  the  Papuan, 
the  Melanesian,  and  the  Polynesian. 

In  ])()int  of  civilisation,  thiee  distinct  divisions, 
excludino-  the  Fijis,  which  have  become  an  English 
colony,  are  recognised.  The  first  comprehends  the 
New  Ilebi'ides,  Santa  Cruz,  the  Solomon  Islands, 
New  Caledonia,  New  J^ritain,  New  Ireland,  &c., 
Avhose  inhabitants  beloni^-  to  the  Melanesian  race. 


"  My  sources  are,  first,  the  inforumtion  I  liave  pfatheretl  (hiring 
ni,v  voyftf^e,  and  in  the  next  place  the  official  English  and  German 
correspondence  connminicated  to  the  En<jlish  Parliament  and  the 
German  Eeichstag.  The  most  important  authority  is  the  lieport 
of  a  Commission  AjiJ^oinfcd  to  Inqniyc  into  the  WorJdug  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Orders  tn  Covjicil.  Dated  London,  October  1(», 
188^.  Signed,  Arthur  Gordon,  A.  H.  Hoskin,s,  and  J.  C.  Wilson, 
and  presented  to  Parliament  in  1884. 
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Tliose  are  savn<;rs,  and  for  tlu^  most  part  lioathciis 
{iiid  camiihals. 

In  other  ^^roiips,  mainly  in  tliosc  of  'I'on^'a  and 
Samoa,  the  ])<)pnlat ions  art' Christ  ian  and  in  name  lialf- 
civiHsed.  In'J'onoa  thcreis  a  kintr  and  a  nominallv 
constitntional  foi'm  of  ijovcnnnont,  tiic  snprtMnc 
and  absohito  power  bein^'  jjractically  v<'sted  in  tlie 
Wesleyan  missionary,  Mr.  Hakcr.  WalHs  Ishmd, 
like  that  of  Fotiina,  is  iidiabited  by  an  exclusively 
Koman  Catholic  popnlation,  and  ^joverned  by  a 
queen,  who  rejxards  a  brief  of  Pope  Tins  IX.  as  the 
most  precious  jewel  of  her  crown.  Some  Jioman 
Catholic  missionaries  direct  her  conscience  and 
<:;overn  her  country.  In  Samoa  a  phantom  kin;^' 
exists  in  the  presence  of  a  European  comnuniity, 
and  indirectly  nnder  the  imperfect  and  limited 
iniiuence  of  the  English,  German,  and  American 
consuls. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  class  of  islands,  the 
populations  of  which  have  made  some  ])r()gress  on 
the  road  to  civilisation,  respect  the  authority  of 
their  chiefs,  and  remain  attached  to  their  usaoes 
and  customs,  but  possess  no  oi'^anised  ^trovern- 
ment. 

New  Guinea  is  still  an  almost  unexplored  land. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  natives,  although 
divided  into  several  tribes  varying  very  nuicli 
in    appearance   and    customs,    form    agricultural 
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c;)inimiiiitios,  live  in  lavire  Avcll-built  villages,  culti- 
vate the  land,  and  are  exti'enielv  jealous  of  their 
])ro|)rietary  righb^." 

After  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  Captain 
Bligh,  and  others  had  o])ened  these  seas  to  naviga- 
tors at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  adventurers 
poui'ed"  in  in  large  numbers,  and  soon  the  British 
C^overnu'ient  found  themselves  compelled  to  inter- 
fere in  order  to  prevent  and  repress,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  crimes  and  oflences  committed  by 
Jiritish  subjects.  Several  Acts  of  Parliament,  the 
iirst  of  "which  was  57  George  III.  c.  53,  were 
])assed  \vith  this  object.  The  most  recent  one  now 
in  force  is  the  Paciiic  Islanders  Amendment  Act 
1875,  which  vests  in  a  High  Commissioner  the 
jurisdiction  over  all  British  subjects  sailing,  trading, 
or  residinjx  in  the  reirions  and  islands  of  the  Western 
Pacific.  It  is  enacted  that  every  Englishman  who 
cari'ies  away  the  islanders  by  force  or  deception 
shall  be  brouirht  before  tlie  Hi£fh  Commissioner's 
court.  The  Order  in  Council,  issued  in  1877  in 
conformity  with  this  statute,  was  to  continue  in 
force  for  seven  years.'' 

"  According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Chester,  the  Resident  Magi- 
strate of  the  Queens-'land  Government  at  Thursday  Island,  dated 
August  30,  1878,  anil  quoted  in  the  licpnrt  of  the  Western  Pacific 
Commission,  and  alr.o  the  verbal  information  which  that  magistrate 
gave  me  on  my  visit  to  Thursday  Island. 

^  The  area  to  which  this  legislation  extends  is  vaguely  defined. 
The  Order  in  Council  names,  it  is  true,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the 
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Wliat,  it  li;is  boon  askod,  h;ivo  l)oen  llio  rosults 
ol)tained  by  this  now  orjjf.'ini.satiun  ?  Unlia])])ily, 
the  hopes  to  wliioli  it  gave  birtli  liave  not  boon 
conipletel}''  realised.  TJie  reason  is  ol)vious.  The 
Iligli  Coniniissioner  and  ]iis  court  are  only  com- 
petent to  take  cognisance  of  oflences  and  crimes 
committed  by  JuigUslimen  among  tliemselves  or  to 
the  injury  of  tlie  natives.  Their  jurisdiction  does 
not  extend  to  oflences  or  crimes  committed  by  non- 
Ikitisli  subjects,  whether  natives  or  whites.  To 
all  the  demands  of  the  High  Commissioner,  tlie 
Imperial  Government,  relying  on  tlie  advice  of  the 
Crown  lawyers,  reply  and  are  bound  to  reply  with 
a  non  possiunuK. 

This  Inis  given  rise  to  groat  ii-ritation  among 
the  English  and  Australian  ti*aders  and  ])]anters 
who  have  settled  in  these  islands.  A  jurisdiction 
to  which  they  themselves  were  subject,  but  which 
assured  impunity  to  their  Gorman,  American,  and 
Scandinavian  fellow-traders,  friends,  and  I'ivals,  was 
to   them  incomprehensible.      In   Australia    inter- 

Navif^ators',  Union,  Pluinix,  Ellicc,  Gilbert.  ^Vrarshall,  Caroline, 
Solomon,  Santa  Cniz,  Kotinnah,  New  Guinea,  to  the  east  of  the 
14Hr(l  nieriilian  of  east  lonjjitmle,  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland, 
and  the  Lonisiade  archipelago,  altoj^cther  an  area  stretchinj;^  at 
least  3,500  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  •2.r)00  miles  from  north  to 
south.  ]iut  it  adds  also  :  '  All  other  islands  in  the  Western  Pacilic 
Ocean  not  being  within  the  limits  of  the  colonies  of  Fiji,  Queens- 
land, or  New  South  Wales,  and  not  being  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  civilised  power.' 
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national  conferences  and  public  meetings  were 
held  to  condenni  the  new  policy  of  the  mother- 
country. 

Previously  to  the  institution  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner's court,  the  task  of  acting  as  police 
in  these  reirions,  of  maintaininjx  some  sort  of 
order,  of  checking  the  English  subjects  and  the 
natives,  and  of  redressing,  when  occasion  arose, 
the  wrongs  of  either  party,  was  left  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  English  cruisers,  who,  as  was  uni- 
versally allowed,  ])erformed  their  duties  generally 
with  tact  and  discretion.  They  could  not  inflict 
punishment  on  the  coloured  populations,  except  in 
cases  qualified  as  '  acts  of  war ;  '  but  while  giving 
a  more  or  less  wide  interpretation  to  that  elastic 
term,  they  succeeded  in  doing  much  good  and 
preventing  much  harm.  The  appearance  of  a 
man-of-war  never  failed  to  produce  a  salutary  effect 
on  both  the  white  residents  and  the  natives  of  the 
locality.  When  a  white,  being  a  British  subject, 
had  committed  some  serious  crime,  or  became 
generally  obnoxious  as  an  habitual  disturber  of 
])ublic  order,  he  was  either  taken  to  Australia  for 
trial,  or  more  often  deported  to  some  other  island 
remote  from  the  scene  of  his  misdeeds.  These 
proceedings  were  somewhat  summary,  and  though 
warranted  by  official  instructions,  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, but  they  had  a  strong  deterrent  effect,  the 
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more  so  as  the  traders  ofTered  no  resistance.  It  is 
true  that  the  oflending  BrUisli  subjects  frequently 
escaped  being  deah  with  by  tlie  connnander  of  the 
cruiser,  by  declaring  that  tliey  were  American 
citizens. 

The  institution  of  the  IIi<>h  Commissioner, 
armed  with  legislative  and  executive  powers,  and 
assisted  by  a  court,  virtually  put  an  end  to  the 
judicial  intei'vention  of  naval  officers,  or  rather 
made  such  intervention,  where  still  found  necessary, 
an  awkward,  delicate,  and  embarrassing  inatter,  in 
respect  of  the  personal  and  official  relations  between 
the  Commodore  of  the  Australian  squadron  and 
the  High  Commissioner.  The  latter  is,  moreover, 
more  powerful  in  appearance  than  in  re^jlity.  Ilis 
regulations  and  ordinances  have,  it  is  true,  the 
force  of  law,  but  the  highest  penalties  which  can  be 
imposed  for  breach  of  them  are  a  fine  of  10/.  or 
three  months'  imprisonment !  Since  the  institution 
of  the  High  Conmiission,  no  British  subject  can  be 
reached  except  by  means  of  a  regular  legal  process, 
whatever  his  crime  may  be,  or  however  desirable 
his  speedy  arrest  may  appear  in  the  interests  of 
the  maintenance  or  re-establishment  of  public 
order  in  the  locality.  Where  distances  are  so 
jjreat  and  means  of  communication  so  limited,  this 
])rocedure  often  renders  his  prosecution  abortive. 
In  fine,  so  far  as  English  subje(;ts  are  concerned, 
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the  fjfreat  legal  powers  of  the  High  Commission  are 
everywhere,  and  especially  m  the  less  visited  groups, 
I'endered  inoperative  by  the  want  of  an  executive 
to  enforce  them,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
assumed  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  navy  has 
been,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  certain  extent  extin- 
guished. 

As  regards  the  natives  who  are  not  British  sub- 
jects, the  High  Commission  Court  has  no  power  to 
deal  with  tliem,  but  it  can  restrain  naval  officers 
(being  British  subjects)  from  taking  any  action 
beyond  their  strict  legal  powers.  The  navy  is  thus 
restricted  to  '  acts  of  war '  as  the  sole  means  open 
to  it  to  punish  outrages  or  other  less  serious 
offences  committed  by  natives  against  British  sub- 
jects. In  other  words,  the  High  Commission, 
powerless  itself  to  intervene  effectually,  paralyses 
the  action  of  the  navy  in  respect  of  botli  the 
whites  and  the  natives.^ 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Government,  of  whicli 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  was  the  principal  member,  is 
this  :  *  that  the  present  arrangements  for  the  control 
of  British  subjects  and  the  administration  of  justice 
among  the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific,  as  well 
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'  I  have  quoted  here,  almost  verbatim,  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Orders  in  Council. 
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natives  of  tliose  islands,  are  liiglily  luisatisfactorv.' 
Tlie  Commission  then  proceeds  to  propose  certain 
clianges,  tlie  practical  valne  of  which  everyone  will 
admit,  bnt  tlie  perfect  efficacy  of  whicli  is  open  to 
doubt.  What  strikes  me  in  the  Report  is  that  it 
touches  only  lightly  and  with  evident  repugnance 
on  the  international  side  of  the  question.  I  will 
return  to  this  point,  on  whicli,  in  my  opinion, 
everything  hinges. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  tlie  labour  trade, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  on  board  every  ship 
employed  in  recruiting  labourers  there  is  an  ac- 
credited agent  of  the  Queensland  Government,  or 
of  the  High  Ccmmissioner,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
to  the  strict  observance  of  existing  regulations. 
The  immense  territory  of  Queensland, ^  scarcely 
yet  reclaimed  by  the  pioneers  of  cultivation,  and 
Fiji,  in  smaller  proportions,  require  labour,  and 
for  reasons  of  climate  can  only  employ  men  of 
colour.  The  islands  therefore  are  resorted  to  for 
the  recruitment  of  labour.  In  the  terms  of  the 
law,  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  individual  en- 
gaging himself  is  indispensable,  but  in  reality,  with 
the  exception  of  some  tribes  in  certain  islands,  the 
labourer  is  simply  purchased  for  a  period  of  three 
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"  The  number  of  labourers  employed  in  Queensland  amounts  to 
6,000,  and  in  Fiji  to  400.  Rcjmrt  of  M.  iVOrtsen,  Secretary  of  the 
German  Consulate  at  A])ia,  February  1883. 
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or  five  years.  Tlie  purcliascr  undertakes  to  send 
liim  back  to  liis  lionie  wlien  his  enofajjfement  is 
ended,  but  lie  does  not  always  fulfil  this  under- 
lakiuix.  The  sale  is  eflected  in  a  dis<ruised  form. 
Sometimes  presents  are  made  to  a  local  chief,  some- 
times to  the  friends,  townsjjcople,  v.:'  relatives  of 
those  whose  services  it  is  sought  to  secure  ;  but  in 
all  cases  it  is  understood  that  the  recipients  are  to 
order  or  persuade  the  native  to  enter  into  the  en- 
gagement ;  to  bring  him,  in  short,  either  by  his 
consent  or  by  force.  Another  method,  often  prac- 
tised, consists  of  misrepresentation  and  cajolery, 
specious  promises  being  made  without  either  the 
intention  or  the  means  to  fulfil  them.  In  these 
ways  it  happens  that  young  natives,  attracted  by 
brilliant  offers,  leave  their  homes,  in  defiance  of 
the  chief  of  their  tribe  or  village  or  fEimily.  Now, 
since  individuality,  as  we  understand  it,  is  almost 
unknow^n  in  these  seas,  the  whole  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual being  merged  in  that  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs,  such  ^  act  of  insubordination 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  odious  crimes  that  a 
native  can  commit.  It  is  notorious — for  the  fact 
cannot  be  concealed — that  the  real  culprit  is  the  re- 
cruiter. Hence  the  vengeance  is  wrought,  not  on 
the  person  of  the  offender,  who  has  escaped  from 
reprisals  by  making  off  hastily  with  his  recruits, 
but  on  the  first  white  who  comes.     The  conduct  of 
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these  islanders,  looked  at  from  their  point  of  vieu', 
is  perfectly  lo^rical,  just  because  the  individual  witll 
them  is  nothin.ir,  and   the  community  everythin<.-. 
They  therefore  fix  the  responsibihty  on  the  con"- 
munity  of  the  whites,  tluit  is  to  say!  on  those  who 
have  white  skins  in  common.     J3ut  the  recruiters, 
in  thus  carrying  off  the  native  in  defiance  of  the! 
chief  of  the  tribe  or  communitv,  are  committino-no 
breach  of  the  Acts  of  1872  and   1875,  for  those 
Acts  simply  require  that  the  native  shall  give  his 
own   consent.       They    have    remained,    therefore 
within  the  letter  of  the  English  law,  but  have  vio- 
lated one  of  the  most  saci-ed  laws  or  customs  of 
the  islanders,  and  have  occasioned   in  most  cases 
the  murder,  by  way  of  reprisal,  of  one  or  more 
whites. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  officially  substanti- 
ated by  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
wliich  I  have  frequently  quoted.  I  should  add,  that 
all  the  whites  whom  I  came  across  on  my  travels 
have  confirmed,  some  of  them  (though  very  few) 
with  indignation,  and  others  with  a  smile,  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  labourers  are  delivered  over  to  the 
recruiting  agents  by  the  chiefs,  in  considei-ation  of 
a  price  agreed  on  beforehand.  In  the  Solomon 
Islands,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  chiefs, 
in  return  for  a  handsome  present,  send  their  slaves 
or  the  members  of  their   tribe   to  the  sea-shore, 
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wliere  tliey  are  seized  by  tlie  re(;riuting  age  it,  and 
transported  on  board. 

It  lias  been  said  tliat  tliose  ivlio  procure  tliesc; 
labourers  are  bound  by  the  law  to  send  tliein  lionu' 
when  their  time  is  expired.  Now  it  constantly 
haj)pens  that  cul|)able  carelessness  is  shown  in 
fullilling  this  obligation.  If  the  men  are  landed 
in  some  island  which  is  not  their  own,  they  are 
fi'equently,  not  to  say  habitually,  put  to  death  by 
the  savages.  So  states  the  report  of  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon  and  his  colleagues. 

People  in  Australia  are  wont  to  pass  lightly 
over  all  these  irregularities  ;  they  would  prefer  to 
ignore  them  altogether.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  during  the  '  labour  season,'  which  lasts 
from  May  to  September,  when  the  recruiting  agenrs 
— or  '  blackbird-catchers,'  as  they  are  often  face- 
tiously styled — arrive  to  conduct  their  operations, 
these  islands  are  frequently  the  scene  of  deeds  of 
violence,  which  are  concealed  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  public  ken.  In  Queensland  the  need  of 
labourers  is  so  pressing  that  the  authorities  appear 
obliged — and  are  always  accused,  perhaps  wrongly, 
of  so  doing — to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  breaches  of 
the  law  committed  by  the  captains  of  the  recruiting 
vessels,  and  to  the  tacit  connivance  of  the  Govern- 
ment agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  tlie 
skipper.     As  for    the    natives  of  Melanesia,  they 
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take  care  to  lie  in  uiiit  I'oi-,  attack,  and,  wliciR'Vi'r 
tliey  can,  kill  the  crews  which  the  skij)j)ei'  sends 
on  shore. 

'  To  kill  a  white  man.'  says  Captain  Mcx^r,''  '  is  a 
great  ex])loit  in  the  Xew  Hebrides  and  the  Solomon 
Islands.  After  the  crime,  those  who  luive  connnitted 
it,  go  to  their  vilhiiie  beating  the  tom-tom,  and  an- 
nounce that  they  have  killed  a  wdnte  ;  and  the  news 
is  immediately  spread  throughout  the  island.' 

All  the  ca))tains  of  the  I'ecruiting  vessels  and 
all  the  agents  of  the  (iueensland  Government  are 
furnished  with  a  printed  letter  defining  their 
rights  and  duties.  'These  instructions,' continues 
Captain  Moor,  '  are  evidently  still  a  dead  letter. 
Whenever  the  officer  of  a  cruiser  demands  their 
production,  the  ca|)tains  either  laugh  at  tlie  demand 
as  an  official  joke,  or  show  an  old  C()|)y,  from  which 
they  have  carefully  erased  the  principal  clauses, 
namely  (1)  that  the  labourer  shall  engage  himself 
of  his  own  free-will,  and  (2)  that  there  shall  be  no 
trading  with  those  who  provide  the  recruits.  When 
called  upon  for  explanations,  they  reply,  "  If  I  were 
to  comply  with  that  order,  I  should  take  back  my 
vessel  empty."  And  so  in  fact  they  would,  lint 
I  venture  to  maintain,  that  if  these  labourers 
cannot  be  engaged  in  a  manner  conformable  to  law, 

'  Itcport  of  Caiitnin  Moor,  of  H.M.S.  ^  Dart,'  to  Commodore 
ErsTiine.     Sydney,  November  7,  lbb3.     (Blue  Books.) 
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the  .system  of  rerruitiiifr  is  iiiroin])atil)le  witli  the 
lioMoiii-  of  the  Ih'itisli  (hi*!.' 

Tlie  position  of  the  Governrnent  a^ients,  if  they 
are  lioiiest  men,  is  extremely  awkward.  On  tht* 
one  liand,  tlie  anf  nt  is  hound  hy  orders  from  the 
antliorities  at  Jh'isbane,  whieli  lie  cannot  possibly 
carry  out ;  thoui^di  it  is  true  the  (jovernment  do 
not  scrutinise  his  conduct  too  j-itroronsly,  provided 
hiL  Hirers  are  forthcominii"  in  requisite  numbers. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  to  which  he  is  attached.  '  It  is  not 
lie,'  s;iys  Captain  Moor,  '  but  the  master  of  the 
ship,  Avdio  choo.ses  the  scene  of  his  o])erations. 
The  agent  knows  perhaps  that  the  locality  is 
dangerons,  and  that  lirearms  will  have  to  be  em- 
ployed there.,  Nevertheless,  as  his  instructions 
direct  him  to  ]n-omote  the  captain's  operations,  he 
contents  him.self  with  i)reventing  irregularities, 
If  untoward  incidents  occur,  the  inclination  is  to 
pass  tliem  ov^er  in  silence,  the  captain  claiming  the 
merit  of  having  withdrawn  his  boats  gallantly  from 
the  shore,  and  accomj)Ushed  a  difficult  task.  But 
few  of  them  can  deny  that  at  least  twice  during  a 
voyage  they  have  to  make  an  entry  of  this  kind  in 
their  k)g-book.  "  Natives  behind  trees  :  boats  fired 
on.  Fire  returned.  Result  of  our  fire  unknown. 
Joe,  or  Jim,  or  some  other  native  among  the  crew 
killed  ;  buried  in  deep  water."     I  content  myself 
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with  (iiioliii'j  oiilv  ;i  f(!W  cases  in  which  s\u)\<  have 

1  (.1 

been  (ired  ;  l)Ut  I  know  inany  others.  The  natives 
fire  on  every  boat  sent  ashore,  chielly  in  (»r(h'r  to 
•^"et  |)ossession  of  tlie  t,nins  and  other  artick^s  in- 
tended for  |)ayin_u"  ("or  the  recruits.' 

'J'Jie  gun  |)hiys  a  ^n-eat  |)art  in  tliese  proceedinus, 
and  is  bc<nnnin!j"  tc)cl»an<ie  the  face  of  thini^s  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  Captain  Bridua;  repoHs'*  tliat'in 
tlie  New  Hebrides  the  iidial)itants  [)ossess  lirearins 
of  every  kind,  and  that  tlie  arms  liave  l)een  iin- 
]K)rted  by  tradin^^  vessels.  Guns  are  the  usual 
"  j)resent  "  offered  to  the  "friends"  of  a  reci'uit. 
The  hibourers  who  return  home  from  (Queensland 
nearly  always  brinj^'  with  them  some  excellent 
sportinix  guns.  Gunpowder  has  become  a  medium 
of  exchange,  and  serves  Jis  current  <.'oin.  The 
habit  adopted  by  the  savages  of  pi'oviding  them- 
selves with  firearms,  and  the  importation  in  lai-ge 
quantities  of  weapons  of  ])recision  among  them, 
are  y)roducing  disastrous  results.  The  difficulty 
of  punishing  crimes  committed  by  the  savages 
has  become  much  greater  than  it  used  to  be  ; 
every  enterprise  of  the  kind — and  they  always  take 
place  on  dangerous  and  unknown  ground — necessi- 
tates serious  ])re])arations  and  involves  heavy  loss. 
In  order  to  chastise  a  few  sava(i;es  who  have  fired 
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''  On  board  H.M.S.  'Espiej^le,'  Hanover  Harbour,  New  Hebrides, 
April  27,  lbb'6  (Blue  Books). 
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Upon  wliitt'  men,  il  is  now*  nocossni'y  to  oiyauisc 
u  snj.'ill  ('ani|).'ii<^n.  As  I  lie  iiit('rli'il);il  w;irs  still 
coiitimu',  arms  of  jji'ccision  ;ii"('  tiic  most  covetcci 
jirticli's  anioUL*'  tlio  natives;  and  in  oi'dcr  to  obtain 
tlicm,  tlu'  c.liicfs  oIl'tM'  to  tlio  rccrnitcr  tlif  men  and 
women  of  tlieir  tribe.  Lastly,  tlie  wars  between 
the  islandei's  liavc  become  moi'e  murdei'ous  than 
ever.' 

Let  ns  listen  also  to  a  witness  who  is  not  an 
En<:lishman,  but  whose  evidenee  conlirms  what 
Inis  just  been  said. 

Commandant  Kareher,  the  ca])tain  of  a  German 
corvette,  writes  thus  in  a  report  to  the  Head  of  tlie 
Admiralty,  lierhn  : ''  '  A  souree  of  pei'petual  danger 
to  the  hfe  of  the  white  settlers  on  those  islands 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  natives  are  i»,morant  of 
the  distinction  between  various  nationalities,  and, 
accordiu"'  to  their  customs,  thev  seek  to  avencfe  a 
wrouLT  intlicted  by  a  white  man.  on  the  first  wliite 
iium  who  comes.  A('(X)rdin_<x  to  conuuon  report, 
the  chief  dan<:rer  is  provoked  by  the  behaviour  of 
the  hiboiir-recruitin*^  vessels.  ImpHcit  reliance 
connot,  of  course,  be  phiced  upon  tlie  information 
jiained  from  the  settlers,  wlio  are  doubtless  apt  to 
make  exaj^gerated  statements  ;  if,  however,  only  a 
])art    of  what  the  Consul  there    told  me  is    true, 

^  Dated  I5atavia,  July  G,  1883.     L\'2><>>(  "/  i^ic  ]Vcs(cni  PaciJ'ic 
Comviisniau,  Appeiulix  A. 
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and  what  has  l)i'c'ii  rccoiiiitcd  to  inc  l)V  others, 
tliL'ii  the  hiboiir-rt'ci'iiiting  is  simply  sh-iM'-iK'ahnu'. 
Accortling  to  these  accounts,  the  captains  not  only 
buy  tlie  pi'ople  iVoin  the  chicl's  ior  lii-carnis,  and 
even  breechdoadinj^r  rn'canns,  and  ammunition,  but- 
cntice  the  j)eople  who  come  ahju^side  in  tht-ir 
canoes  to  'oarter  on  board,  ;ind  then  detain  them, 
or  tliey  even  steal  the  crew  of  a  canoe  wdiieh  they 
meet  with  at  sea.'  Tlie  (lerman  captain  a(hls,  in 
words  ahnost  itk'ntical  with  tliose  of  Captain  Moor, 
'  If  the  hibour-reeruitin»r  aii'ents  carried  out  their 
instructions,  namely,  that  the  laixjurers  should 
come  of  their  own  accord,  and  have  the  nature  of 
the  engagement  explained  to  them,  most  vessels 
would  bi'ing  back  no  labourers.  Tlie  agents,  theie- 
fore,  in  most  instances  shut  their  eyes,  and  content 
themselves  with  the  captain's  assurance  that  the 
proper  coiii'se  has  been  followed.  .  .  .  The  inter- 
})reters  serve  merely  as  decoys.  It  is  only  natural 
that  in  such  a  state  of  thini's  small  ilLiiits  occa- 
sionally  take  place.' 

Such,  according  to  the  most  authentic  and  most 
authoritative  testimony,  which  agrees  with  my  own 
personal  observation,  is  the  state  of  things  in 
what  is  tei-med  the  Western  Tacilic. 

Which  are  the  Euro[)ean  nations  most  interested 
in  maintaining  public  order  in  these  reiiioti' region-, 
and  consequently  those  must  strictly  Ijound  lu  niaiii- 
tain  it  ? 
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First  of  all,  Eiiolaiul,  including  also  her  Austra- 
lian colonics  :  Queensland,  com])elled  by  vital 
interests  to  ])rocure  labour,  and  unable  to  find  it 
aniono-  the  aborifrines  of  the  Australian  continent, 
rcpreseiiting,  as  they  do,  the  lowest  type  of  all  the 
savage  races  of  the  globe  ;  New  South  Wales,  who 
advances  funds  to  the  traders  in  the  arcliij)elagoes  ; 
and  Victoria,  who  finds  the  men,  namely  the 
])lanters,  and,  above  all,  the  merchants. 

In  the  second  ])lace,  Germany;  then,  in  a 
much  snudler  degree,  the  United  States  ;  and  lastly 
France.  Tlie  relations  with  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  republics  amount  to  nothing,  so  these 
countries  are  not  concerned  in  the  question. 

F]ngiand. — The  number  of  Englishmen  who  are 
working  these  islands  is  perhaps  smaller  than  tliat 
of  Australians,  but  from  England  comes  the  capi- 
tal, either  directly  or  through  the  agency  of  the 
Australian  banks.  She  possesses  the  great  Fijian 
archi])elago,  and  it  is  she  also  who,  through  her 
High  Commissioner,  assisted  by  two  deputy-com- 
missioners, and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Aus- 
tralian naval  squadron.^  endeavours  to  maintain 
order  in  these  waters  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
archi])elagoes.  And  here  let  me  state,  what  no  one 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  question  on  the  spot 
would  venture  to  dispute,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, served,  as  it  is,  with  zeal  and  intelligence,  is 
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discharging  tliis  liiglily  exponsive  task  with  an  as- 
siduity, energy,  and  perseverance  worthy  of  better 
results. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  question, 
but  one  which  is  restless,  stirrino-  and  aufiiressive,  is 
supplied  by  the  Austrahan  colonies.  The  (Queens- 
land Government,  impelled  by  the  need  of  pro- 
curing labour,  annexed  Xew  Guinea  twoyeaivs  iwo 
on  its  own  autliority.  When  the  English  Govern- 
ment, actuated  by  weighty  reasons,  declared  this 
annexation  to  be  null  and  void,  public  opinion  in 
the  colonies  lired  up  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  annex- 
ation, wdiich  at  the  present  moment  is  passionately 
espoused.  The  most  ambitious  advocates  of  this 
opinion  aspire  to  nothing  short  of  making  the 
Pacific  an  Austrahan  lake.  The  first,  and,  as  seems 
to  me,  hardly  serious  motive,  or  I  would  rather 
say  pretext,  for  this  agitation,  was  furnished  by  the 
since  abandoned  project  of  the  Fi-ench  Govern- 
ment, to  extend  on  a  large  scale  their  penal  settle- 
ment in  Xew  Caledonia.'^ 

«  '  The  following  table,  which  in  some  degree,  though  imperfectly, 
shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Bx-itish  dnps  trading  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  merits  the  most  serious  consideration. 

Colony 

Queensland    . 

New  South  Wales. 
New  Zealand 

The  exports  from  New  South  Wales  alone  to  the  Western  ratilic 
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German  interests  are  mainly  I'cpresented  by 
tliree  Hamburg  houses,  the  most  important  of 
wliich  is  the  German  Trading  and  Phmtation  Com- 
pany. Their  dealings  embrace  the  gronps  of 
Samoa,  Tonga,  the  Gilbert,  Marshall,  and  Caro- 
line Islands,  nearly  all  the  islands  of  Melanesia, 
such  as  the  New  liebi-ides,  the  Solomon  Islands, 
New  Britain  and  New  Ireland  with  York  Island. 
At  Upolo  and  Sawaii  (Samoa),  as  well  as  in  several 
other  islands,  they  possess  large  plantations.  They 
alone  maintain  direct  communication  uuh  Europe 
(Hamburg)  by  means  of  fast  sailing  vessels,  either 
owned  or  freighted  by  themselves,  and  sailing 
under  the  German  Hag.  They  employ  more  than 
a  hundred  traders  as  their  agents,  for  the  most 
part  Germans.  But  the  goods  and  provisions 
which  are  imported  come,  as  a  rule,  from  England 
or  America.  The  importance  of  the  German  firms 
which  take  the  lead  at  Samoa  in  the  New  Britain 
group,  in  York  Island,  and  in  the  Carolines  is 
generally  acknowledged,  as  is  abundantly  showr;  in 
the  Enghsh  Blue  Books. 

In  the  United  States  public  opinion  has  lono- 
ceased  to  encourage  foreign  enterprises.  Jealous 
of  her  exclusive  preponderance  on  the  American 

Tslaiuls.  (lurinpf  the  years  1875- 80,  amounted  in  value  to  1,003,-589^, 
and  that  of  the  imports  from  the  islands  during  the  same  period,  to 
1,158,018/.' — liejjvrt  of  Western  Pacific  Coininission,  p.  11. 
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continent,  that  Republic  shows  a  marked  disin- 
cHnation  to  distant  expeditions  and  the  acquisition 
of  new  territories — to  anvtliinjjf,  in  short,  that 
might  hinder  the  devek^pment  of  lier  natural  re- 
sources, which  constitutes  the  essence  of  her  national 
prosperity.  Vessels  flying  the  American  flag,  and 
especially  whalers,  the  latter  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  competition  of  mineral  oils,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  rare  in  the  South  Seas. 

France  is  there  by  virtue  of  her  title  as  a  first- 
rate  naval  Power.  The  large  island  of  New  Cale- 
donia, her  only  possession  in  the  Western  Pacilic, 
is  a  great  penal  settlement.  She  is  represented  by 
missionaries,  officers,  sailors,  employes,  and  deported 
convicts,  but  scarcely,  if  at  all,  by  colonists.  Tlie 
arcliipelagoes  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacilic 
subject  either  to  her  direct  dominion  or  to  her 
protectorate  are  more  important  to  her,  and  her 
men-of-war  are  seen  in  all  the  waters  of  that  vast 
ocean. 

Casting  a  general  survey  over  the  state  of  things 
which  I  have  just  described  in  detail,  it  will  be 
evident  at  once  that  the  need  of  labour  forms  the 
principal  element  in  what  will  become,  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  the  'Pacific  question.' 

Yes,  labour  ;  for  labour  must  be  had.  Hands 
are  taken  where  they  can  be  found,  and,  since  tlie 
takers  are  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  means, 
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they  are  taking  so  many  that  soon  ^li^^y  will  not 
find  any  more.  It  is  not  tlic  islands  that  are 
coveted,  but  the  islanders.  Enormous  totals  have 
been  shown  me  of  tlie  mortality  of  coloured 
labourers  in  (hieensland  ;  I  refrain  from  giving 
them  in  tliese  notes,  because  I  trust  they  are 
exa<X£»:erated.  J3ut  tlie  fact  is  that  it  is  becomin<f 
more  and  more  difficult  to  procure  men ;  that  the 
New  Hebrides,  in  consequence  of  this  constant 
drain,  have  almost  ceased  to  supply  them ;  that 
tlie  Solomon  Islands  also  are  beginning  to  be  de- 
populated; and  that  everywhere,  with  some  insignifi- 
cant exceptions,  the  po])ulation  is  visibly  decreasing. 
And  yet,  while  in  many  of  the  archipelagoes,  since 
tlie  arrival  of  missionaries,  and  the  fj'equent  ap- 
])earance  of  English  cruisers,  the  manners  of  the 
natives  have  become  softened,  intestine  wars 
occasionally  stopped,  cut  short,  or  prevented,  and 
cannibalism  has  disappeared  from  the  Fiji  and 
other  islands,  these  undeniable  improvements  have 
not  prevented  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  from 
constantly  diminishing.  One  of  the  principal  causes 
of  this  diminution,  as  everj'one  agrees  in  saying,  is 
the  recruiting  of  labourers.  The  young  natives 
leave  their  homes,  and  few  of  them  return.  The 
goose  with  the  ixolden  ego-s  is  killed. 

I  exclude  from  these  remarks  the  philanthropic 
side  of  the  question,  or  rather  considerations  of 
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Cliristian  cliaritj%  which  nevertlieless  well  deserve 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  wliicli,  I  am  <rlad  to 
say,  largely  influence  the  intervention  of  the 
English  Government.  I  am  looking  at  the  question 
solely  in  regard  to  the  material  interests,  both 
European  and  Australian,  Avhicli  are  involved  in 
this  part  of  Oceania. 

These  interests  are  very  considerable.  Trade 
and  cultivation  are  carried  on,  though  cultiva- 
tion is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  The  Ger- 
man firms,  which  have  acquired  very  large  tracts  of 
land,  have  hitherto  derived  no  ixain  from  them. 
The  small  English  and  Australian  fanners  complain 
of  the  unprofitable  character  of  their  holdings. 
There  are  a  few  large  landowners  who  prosper. 
I  did  not  see  any  nouveaiLv  riches  in  Oceania. 
But  whether  they  are  prospering,  or  only  hoping 
to  prosper,  they  are  all  in  Avant  of  labourers,  and  the 
difficidt)^  of  procuring  them  is  increasing  from  day  to 
day.  The  German  firms  complain  of  Englisli  and 
Australian  competition  in  the  labour  trade,  and 
I'ice  versd.  The  fact  is,  that  if  the  coloured 
labourer  fails,  the  plantations  will  have  to  be 
abandoned.^  In  default  of  islanders,  there  will 
be  the  Chinese  to  fall  back  upon,  but  the  Chinese 
costs  more,  and  ends  by   ousting   the   white.     A 

"^  The  German  hmises,  anticij)atin.!,'  the  difficult}-  of  procurinpf 
labourers  by  the  ordinary  means,  and  for  a  term  of  a  few  years,  are 
contemplating  the  foundation  of  labour  colonies. 
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thousand  examples  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  world 
prove  this.  The  preservation  of  the  Melanesiau 
race  is  therefore  a  question  of  life  or  death  for  tlie 
white  cultivator  in  Oceania. 

As  for  trade,  it  is  clear  that  tlie  days  of  larifc 
profits  of  700  and  800  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in- 
vested will  soon  be  a  tiling  of  the  past.  The 
islanders  are  rapidly  learning  to  appreciate  at  tlieir 
proper  value  the  articles  oflered  them  in  exchange 
for  their  natural  produce.  And  what  they  Avant 
above  all  things  are  guns  and  ammunition ;  what 
they  give  in  return  are  men.  A  double  means  of 
self-destruction.  J3ut,  as  I  have  said,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  blacks  is  the  ruin  of  the  whites. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  moving  in  a 
vicious  circle,  the  only  escape  from  which  will  be 
to  find  means  of  protecting  the  man  of  colour 
agamst  the  white  and  against  liimself.  England 
lias  attempted  to  do  this,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
without  altogether  satisfactory  results. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry,  from  which  I  have 
frequently  quoted,  declares  the  insufficiency  of  the 
measures  decreed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Orders 
in  Council.  The  reason  is  that,  unless  by  exceed- 
ing the  limits  of  international  law,  the  action  of  the 
High  Commission  can  only  extend  to  .British  sub- 
jects, white  or  black,  and  not  to  those  of  other 
nations,  and  moreover,  as  regards  natives  who  are 
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not  Britisli  siil)jects,  ran  only  bo  exorcnsed  in  cases 
capable  of  being  qualified  as  'acts  of  wai'.'  This 
restriction  is  fatal  to  all  tlie  eflbrts  nuule  by 
the  Britisli  Government.  I  doubt  wliether  the 
amendments  proposed  to  be  efTected  in  the  Order 
in  Council  are  sufficient  to  improve  the  ])resent  state 
of  things.  The  only  remedy  tliat  I  can  see  would 
be  to  come  to  some  international  arrangement,  the 
terms  of  which  should  a})ply  to  all  mankind  living 
or  moving  in  the  archipelagoes  or  regions  of  tlie 
Western  Pacific.  Such  a  convention,  recognised  by 
Europe  and  the  States  of  the  American  continent, 
sliould  be  concluded  between  the  Powers  who  are 
most  interested  in  maintaining  pubhc  tranquillity 
and  protecting  the  natives.  It  would  be  for  those 
Powers  to  see  to  its  strict  observance  ;  and  those 
Powers  appear  to  me  to  be,  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  interests  involved,  the  British  Empire, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France.^ 

The  Pacific  has  ceased  to  be  a  fabulous  sea, 
visited  at  long  intervals  by  bold  and  adventurous 
navigators.  The  age  of  discovery  is  well-nigh 
closed  for  ever.  That  ocean  has  now  become  a 
field  of  activity  open  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of 

^  I  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  when  writing:  these 
paj?es,  that  is  to  say  during  my  travels,  Germany  had  not  yet 
inaugurated  her  present  colonial  policy.  The  negotiations  since 
commenced  between  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Berlin  tend 
towards  the  object  which  I  have  indicated. 
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all  nations.  Tlie  time  has  come  to  make  it  partici- 
pate in  tlie  benefits  and  the  restraints  of  the  laws 
that  govern  tlie  civilised  world. 


In  the  history  of  tlie  islands  of  Oceania,  which 
lias  still  to  be  written,  the  missionaries  fill  an 
important  page. 

To  the  Weslej'ans  or  Methodists  belongs  tlie 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  comers  in  these 
regions.  Bound  by  the  constitution  of  their 
Church,  which  admits  neither  centre,  head,  nor 
hierarchy,  the  missionaries  of  the  sect  founded 
by  John  Wesley  are  subject,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  influence  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society 
of  Australia  at  Sydney,  whose  field  of  operations 
embraces  New  Zealand,  the  Fijis,  Rotuinah,  the 
Tonga  Islands,  part  of  Samoa  and  New  l^ritain  and 
New  Ireland.^  That  society  supplies  the  funds, 
exercises  a  certain  control  over  the  missionaries, 
and  requires  and  receives  from  them  regular 
reports,  which  are  published  at  the  Society's  ex- 

®  Besides  the  Australian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  at  Sydney, 
there  are  the  Wesleyan  Mission  Society  in  London  for  the  European 
continent,  India,  and  China,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission- 
aries Society  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Wesleyans  occupy 
niimerically  the  foremost  place  among  the  various  Christian  com- 
munities. 
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pense  and  keep  its  iiieinbers  inform.^d  of  the  2)ro- 
gress  of  tlie  work.^ 

In  Fiji,  besides  tlie  Roman  Catliolies,  there  are 
only  Wesleyan  missionaries.  Tliis  is  not  the  case 
in  the  other  groups  of  Oceania,  wliere  missionaries 
of  various  Protestant  communities  are  found,  espe- 
cially Congregationalist  and  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. Norfolk  Island  forms  an  imj)ortant  part  of 
the  vast  diocese  of  the  Anglican  Bisho])  of  Melanesia. 

In  my  wanderings  in  heathen  countries  I 
have  often  heard  doubts  expressed  l)y  Protestant 
residents  as  to  the  eflicacy  of  their  missionaries' 
labours.  '  Have  they  really,'  it  is  asked, '  succeeded 
in  planting  in  the  breasts  of  these  i)()pulations  the 


'  In  the  Fijian  Archipelago  the  Wesleyaiis  or  ^lethodists  have 
906  churches,  11  European  or  Austrahan  ministers,  51  nati\e 
ministers — placed  in  groups  of  eight  or  twehe  under  the  direction 
of  a  white  minister — 03  catechists,  1,080  teachers,  and  2,'jr>4  school- 
masters. The  catechists,  teachers,  and  schoolmasters  are  all 
natives.  Of  all  the  white  Wesleyans,  English  and  Australian, 
residing  in  the  Fijis,  only  29  are  communicants.  The  nund)er  of 
native  converts  is  20.000.  This  total  does  not  include  the  catechu- 
mens (the  numher  of  whom  I  do  not  find  stated,  but  which  is  very 
considerable),  since  the  missionaries,  both  Protestant  and  l^oinan 
Catholic,  do  not  baptise  until  a  certain  time  has  expired,  and  they 
have  obtained  some  moral  guarantee  as  to  the  new  convert's  state 
of  mind. 

In  the  Fijis,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langham  at  Ban,  not  as  a  head  (for 
there  is  none),  but  owing  to  his  personal  authority  and  his  long 
services,  holds  the  first  place  among  the  missionaries.  Thfs 
Methodist  missionary  must  be  a  married  man,  and  if  he  lose  his 
first  wife,  remarries  after  a  short  period. 
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jfoi'in,  not  only  of  m  corlain  c'ivilis.'iti',)n,  l)nl  also  of 
llic  Cliristian  f'jutli  ?  "Will  tlicv  even  nnikt'  true 
Clirisliaiis  of  tlicni  \  "  r)j)ini()n,s  on  this  snl)jo('t  ai'c 
divided.  But  I  liasttMi  to  add  that  the  same  un- 
cortaintios  besot  the  labours  of  thelionian  Catholic 
])riests,  Avho,  with  certain  reservations  to  which  1 
will  recur,  are  the  first  to  admit  them. 

To  srain  the  same  goal,  the  ])riests  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  and  the  disciples  of  Wesley, 
as  in  fact  all  the  Protestant  missionaries,  follow 
difl'erent,  nay  o])|)osite,  roads. 

I'he  Protestant  missionary  teaches  the  savajre 
the  doctrines  and  |)rece])ts  of  theCliristian  religion, 
])uts  him  under  the  supervision  of  a  native  teacher, 
and  makes  him  learn  a  trade  wdiich  will  enable  him 
to  satisfy  tlie  wants,  new^  to  him,  of  the  civilised 
and  Cliristian  society  of  which  he  is  henceforth  to 
be  a  member. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  begins  by  w^orking  on  the 
heart,  and,  if  possible,  by  remoulding  the  inclination, 
lie  endeavonrs  to  make  the  heathen  enter  first  the 
])ale  of  the  Church,  and  then  the  pale  of  civilisa- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  if  circumstances  permit, 
he  isolates  his  Hock.  He  regards  contact  with 
the  heathen  and  the  whites  as  a  danger  to  which 
he  is  anxious  not  to  expose  his  convert  until  he 
has  armed  him  with  the  necessary  weapons  of 
defence.     These  weapons  are  the  faith  which  has  to 
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take  entire  lioldof  liis  convictions,  and  tlio  ])r;i  'ii«'c 
of  Christian  religion,  wliicli  is  to  f'oi'ni  ])art  ot'  l»is 
liabits.  There  lies,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  fundamen- 
tal difl'erence  between  the  two  methods. 

The  lloman  Catholic  missionaries  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  jjfradual  i-efmement  of  manners,  the 
progressive   cultivation    of  the    mind,    work,    the 
legitimate  pleasures  which  may  result  from  it,  and 
even  the  uninterrupted  contact  with  civilised  man- 
kind,   Avill    lead    the    neophyte    to    the    Christian 
faith  ;  they  are  on  the  contrary  convinced  that  in 
order   to  rescue    the  savage  from  barbarism,  his 
su{)erstitions    must   first    be    replaced    by    some 
definite  belief  firmly  im])lanted    in  his  soul.     To 
achieve  this  end,  they  think  they  cannot  do  better 
than  form  Christian  communities — chretientes  as  they 
are  called  in  China  ;  rei/uccio/ws,  according  to  the 
old  Spanish  term — and  draft  the  pupils  into  these 
conmuinities  as  they  leave  the  mission  school.     It 
is  indispensable  that  societies  of  this  kind  should 
be  closed  against  all  intruders,  whether  whites  or 
men  of  colour.     The  millions  of  Christian  Indians 
in  North  and    South  America,  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  Southern  India,  who,  while  remain- 
ing Indians,  have  become  and  i-emained  for  three 
centuries  real  Christians,  and  from  a  moral  point 
of  view  really  civilised,  owe  that  blessing  to  this 
system.  'Generations  are  required,'  say  the  priests, 
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'  for  Clirlstiaii  monility  to  penetrate  tlu>  l)l()od.  The 
seed  just  benfiniiiiiji;  to  j^^ermiiiate,  tlieyouii}/  plants, 
nuist  be  protected  against  tares  and  tlie  inclemency 
of  the  seasons." 

In  tii^  large  IVotestant   institutions,  like  that 
of  Lovedale    in   Cape   Colony,  and    the  cx(;ellent 
mission  at  Norfolk  Island,  directed  by  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Melanesia,  the  pupils  are  carefully  pre- 
served from  aU  contact  with  outside.     But  when 
once  their   education  is  finished,   they    return  to 
their  country  and  their  families  ;  and    hence    the 
numerous  backslidings  which  so  distress  the  mis- 
sionaries.    It  is  no  unfreqiient  th'^ig  to  see  young 
people  relapse  into  barbarism  \        at  school  had 
given    the  brightest  hopes,  and    it  has  been   ob- 
served that  the  relapsed  usually    sink  below  the 
level  of  their  former  condition  as  savages.     I  could 
quote   many    facts   of    indisputable    authority   in 
support  of  this  remark  ;  but  I  will  content  myself 
with  the  evidence  of  Captain  Mo(^r  of  the  British 
Navy  ^     '  Some  of  the  former  pupils,'  he  says,  '  of 
the  Melanesian  Mission  on  Norfolk  Island,  where 
an  excellent  education  is  given,  have  connnitted 
fearful   atrocities   on    returning    to    their   islands. 
For  instance,  the  son  of  a  cliief  living  on  the  east 
coast  of  San  Cristoval,  who  was  a  pupil   for  ten 

*  Ecpnrt  to  Commodore  ErsTiine.     Dated  Sydney,  November  7, 
1883.     (Blue  books.) 
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years  at  Xorfolk  Island,  wIutc  lie  liad  Icanu'd  to 
read  and  write,  to  draw  in  water  colours,  and  to 
play  a  little  on  the  ])iano,  hei^'an  by  leaving'  oil'  his 
elothes.  Bein^Mooked  on  in  his  eountry  as  an  'old 
woman  '  because  he  had  not  yet  killed  anyone 
he  sou^dit  an  0|)[)ortunity  to  prove  his  couiaLre. 
And  this  is  how  he  found  one.  The  mother  oi* 
grandmother  of  a  fi'iend,  Ho  the  chief  of  Jfiara, 
had  just  died,  and  a  comj)ensation  was  requii'ed. 
Consequently,  the  village  of  Kahua  was  jittacked, 
and  many  of  its  iidiabitants  put  to  death.  A 
woman  was  attempting  to  fly  with  herehild.  Here 
was  the  chanee  lor  young  llahanomai.  'Don't  kill 
her  ! '  eried  his  father  ;  '  she  will  work  in  our  yam 
fields.'  But  the  young  man  knocked  her  down, 
and  smashed  her  head  with  a  stone,  and  then 
killed  the  child  in  the  same  manner.  The  next 
year  happily  he  was  eaten  by  a  shark,  and  his 
father  is  now  on  the  look-out  for  a  compensa- 
tion.' 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  to  sufTer 
the  same  disappointments,  wherever  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  form  comnuuiities  composed  exclusively 
of  families  of  their  own  creed.  A  ]\rarist  priest 
said  tome,  'I cannot  isolate  my  natives  ;  I  the- efore 
can  only  get  imperfect  results.'  The  most  striking 
examples  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  these 
'  Chretlentes '  are  ofl'ered  by  the  extremely  flourish- 
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inix  condilioii  of  Wnllis  Isljiiid,  in  llic  iniddli'  of 
llii>  ocv'.'in,  soino  liinuii'cds  ol'  miles  IVoiii  Fiji  and 
Samoa,  and  by  llio  little  island  of  Kotnna,  whose 
iidiabilanls  art*  nearly  all  lioman  (  \'il holies.  Ileic 
the  isolation  is  the  woi'k  ofNatui-e,  and  these  arealso 
the  oidy  two  places  in  Oceania  where  the  popnla- 
tion  is  sli«»htlv  increasinu'.  'i'he  community  of  My r. 
Lama/e,  near  A|)ia,  thouiih  less  completely  closed 
auainst  inlluences  from  without,  exhibits  most  satis- 
iactorv  I'csults,  bein!»"  under  the  immediate  a:ul 
constant  supervision  of  the  bisho])  and  the  priests. 

The  held  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  em- 
braces the  I'ijis, Central  Oceania  (the  Tont^a  oronj), 
and  the  isles  of  Wallis  and  liotumah),  und  the 
A'icariat-Aj)ostolic  of  Samoa.*' 

The  l\oman  Catholic  missions  date  from  I80T. 
Tlu'y  are  extremely  ])o()r,  and  enjoy  no  support 
lu^vond  what  is  furnished  by  the  rroi)a<jfanda  Fide 


■'  At  Fiji  llioro  iiro  11  IMurist  priests  and  T)  sisters  of  tlie  tliird 
order,  nil  l''reiu'h.  The  iminl)er  of  native  Iionian  Catliolics,  bap- 
tised and  oateeliuniens,  is  al)()ut  U.OOO. 

'I'he  two  vieariats  of  Central  Ooeania  (Tonfjja)  and  Samoa  arc; 
under  tli!>  direetion  of  j\rj:;r.  Jjania/e,  the  Jiishop  of  Olympns,  who 
is  assisted  by  82  priests  and  ('»  sisters  of  tlie  third  oi-der,  all  French. 
The  number  of  lioman  Catholics  and  cateclnunens  amounts  in  the 
Tonj:;a  group  to  2,000,  in  AVallis  Island  to  4,000,  in  Fotuna  to 
l,t)00.  and  in  Samoa  to  o.OOO. 

The  population  of  Uotumah  Island  consists  of  Protestants  and 
lioman  Catholics.  Some  quarrels  which  had  arisen  between  them, 
on  grounds  unconnected  with  religion,  determined  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon  to  annex  this  island  to  the  colony  of  Fiji. 
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at  lioMic  and  ilic  ri-()|)a;jali()ii  do  la  Foi  at   liyous. 
'i'lu'  coiivtM'ts  arc  lujvcf  callcid  on  lo  conliihulc. 

Tlu!  koniaii  Catliolic-  missionaries  do  not  icckon, 
as  I  liavL'  said,  on  tlioron^ddy  satisfactoi'y  rcsnils 
until  they  arc  able  to  isolate  their  Hocks,  and  tiiey 
an;  of  opinion  that  llu;  rival  lahonrs  ol' I'l'olcstanls 
and  Uoinan  (*at holies  suller  e(|ually  when  |)la<;(!(l 
in  close  |)roxiniit3'  to  each  other.  Tlicy  maintain 
the  best  j)ersonal  relations  with  the  Wesleyan 
a!id  other  missionai'ies,  but  thi^y  comphiin  of  tlie 
native  teachci's  I'oi"  IVcqucntly  showing' a  disposition 
to  use  force  in  order  to  brin<^  th(3  members  of  the; 
Itoman  Catholic  community  under  their  anthoi-it.y. 
'They  warndy  praise  the  impartiality  of  the  luiglish 
authorities  where  such  exist,  but  regret  that  the 
French  nationality  of  most  of  the  juiests  some- 
times gives  occasion  to  erroneous  impressions.  '  We 
are,' they  say,  '  while  'rnaining  good  Fr(;nchmen, 
the  servants  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  agents  of 
this  or  tl'.at  nation.'  I  have  heard  the  same  griev- 
ances expressed  in  China  and  elsewhere. 

In  Fiji,  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  thanks  to 
the  dominant  position  they  occupied  in  the  reign 
of  the  late  King  Thakombau,  antl  the  influence 
which  they  still  jxjssess,  although  considerably 
reduced  through  the  annexation,  are  to  a  con- 
s})icuou,^  degree  public  characters.  Although 
generally  respected,  they  are   not  wanting  in  de- 
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tractors.  They  are  accused  of  acting  as  traders.  I 
am  assured  that  this  assertion  is  unfounded.  They 
increase  their  hicome,  it  is  true,  by  means  of  a  tax 
])aid  by  the  natives  on  natural  produce  which  is 
put  up  for  pubhc  sale  ;  but  the  sums  thus  real- 
ised arc  partly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  their 
converts. 

Tliey  are  also  found  fault  with  for  exceeding 
tlie  sphere  of  their  proper  duties,  for  throwing  too 
much  of  their  work  on  the  native  teachers,  who  arc 
frequently  unworthy  of  their  trust,  of  seldom  visit- 
ino-  the  various  communities,  and  of  makinjjj  their 
visits  too  brief. 

To  sum  up.  The  missionaries  of  the  two 
creeds  have  the  same  object  in  view,  but  their 
wavs  of  settincj  to  work  and  the  methods  thev 
employ  are  different.  The  Protestant  missionary, 
when  he  comes  to  a  savage  country,  brings  witli 
liini  his  family,  to  a  certain  extent  the  comforts 
of  hfe,  and  a  portion  of  the  native  air  which  he 
breathed  in  his  youth.  Most  frequently  he  leaves 
a  humble  spliere,  which  all  at  once  he  changes  for 
a  more  or  less  prominent  and  conspicuous  posi- 
tion among  the  European  residents,  if  tliere  are 
any  in  the  place  where  he  exercises  his  minis- 
try, and  to  these  he  gives  his  preference.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  becomes  an  important  person- 
age, whom  the  representati\es  of  the  Crown  have 
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to  take  into  account.  He  is  pursuing  a  fine  career, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  promote  humanity  and 
civihsation. 

The  Eoman  CatlioHc  priest  who  devotes  him- 
self to  missionary  work  follows  a  vocation.  In 
leaving  Europe,  lie  knows  that  probably  he  will 
never  go  back.  He  separates  himself  for  ever 
from  his  family  and  his  friends.  He  combines  in 
'  imself  two  characters.  He  is  an  ascetic  who  repu- 
diates tlie  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  an  explorer 
who  thirsts  for  tlie  vast  horizons  of  the  Unknown. 
He  arrives  alone  and  poor.  He  seeks  for  souls, 
in  the  hope  of  winning  them  to  the  faith,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  whicli  is  assigned  to  liim  as 
his  field  of  labour.  He  adapts  himself  to  the  ideas, 
and  as  mucli  as  possible  to  the  usages  and  diet,  of 
the  natives,  dresses  sometimes  (in  China)  after  the 
fashion  of  tlie  country,  and  returns  only  tempo- 
rarily, and  when  absolutely  necessary,  to  civilised 
places.  He  finds  there  the  English  and  Protes- 
tant atniosj)here  which  prevails  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  Born  a  Frenchman,  or  Italian, 
or  German,  or  Belgian,  but  rarely  an  Enghshman,^ 
he  is  and  remains  a  stranger  to  such  surroundings. 
He  has  nothing  to  expect  of  men,  and  he  expects 
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*  I  am  speaking'  here  of  the  missionary,  and  not  of  the  diocesan 
clergy,  who,  in  the  Dritish  colonies,  are  composed  ahuost  exchi- 
sivcly  of  Irish  priests. 
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nothing,  except  perhaps  the  consideration  of  those 
who  see  him  at  his  work. 

But  apart  from  tlie  purely  rehgious  side  of 
their  labours,  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  missionary  are  philanthropists  in  the 
best  acceptation  of  the  word.  They  serve,  each  in 
his  own  way,  the  noblest  of  causes.  If  they  dis- 
charge tlie  task  which  they  have  voluntarily 
undertaken,  they  will  have  deserved  well  of  man- 
kind. 


June  28  (29). — Captain  Bridge  and  I  were  sitting 
at  our  last  dinner,  when  the  '  City  of  Sydney  '  was 
announced.  There  she  is  in  sight,  showing  tlie 
signals  agreed  on  at  Sydney ;  she  has  doubled  West 
Cape,  and  stops  half  a  mile  from  the  '  Espiegle.' 
This  is  the  crisis  of  my  navigation  in  the  Pacific. 
In  the  officers'  ward-room,  the  questions  had 
frequently  been  discussed,  whether  we  should 
succeed  in  meeting  the  American  steamer,  a 
matter  Avhich  depended  on  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  put 
me  on  board,  which  depended  on  the  state  of  the 
sea.  The  atmosphere  was  clear,  but  the  sea  rough. 
After  a  rapid  exchange  of  leave-takings — a  very 
unpleasant  moment  to  me — we  were  put  into  the 
captain's  galley,  which  was  lowered  Avith  the  neces- 
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sary  precautions.     Mr.  Lowry,  the  first  lieutenant, 
again  was  at  the  tiller. 

It  is  pitch  dark,  and  tlie  new  moon  is  hidden 
behind   thick   clouds.      ]3etbre   us,   black   airainst 
black,    and   rolling   heavily   in    the    billows,    the 
American  Leviathan  looks  at  us  angrily  witli  its 
eyes  of  red  and  blue  fire — the  signals  hung  on  the 
mizen-mast.     The  pale  yellow  hght  thrown  by  the 
cabin  lamps  through    the  hatches  serves   only  to 
intensify    the   surrounding   darkness.      It    is    not 
without  secret  terror  that  I  approacli  this  monster 
of  the  deep.     As  we  draw  alongside,  we  learn  tluxt 
the  state  of  the  sea  does  not  permit  of  the  gang- 
way being  lowered,  and  that  I  must  clamber  u]) 
by  a  rope-ladder,  a  task  as  nuich  beyond  my  phy- 
sical strength  as  my  gymnastic  talents.    After  a  short 
parleying  between  Mr.  Lowry  and  an  officer  of  the 
American  steamer,  a  small  plank  is  thrown  to  us ; 
each  end  of  which  our  sailors  fasten  to  a  rope.     On 
this  fragile-looking  seat  I  was  launched  into  space 
and  hoisted  on  board.     The  swell  of  the  sea  and  the 
rolling  of  the  vessel  gave  my  little  plank  the  os- 
cillating movement  of  a  pendulum.      I  saw  beneath 
my  feet,  now  the  foaming  waves,  now  tlie  galley 
of    the    '  Esp'egle.'     Two    or  three   times   I   was 
thrown    pretty  roughly  against   the   sides  of  the 
steamer.      And  good  Mr.  Lowry,  standing  upriglit 
in  the  galley,  and  making  a  spcak-ng-trumpet  of 
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liis  two  hands,  slioiited  out  at  the  top  of  liis  voice, 
'  For  he  iven's  sake,  don't  let  go  the  rope ! '  To 
whicli  I  answer,  '  I  certainly  shall  not.'  At  length 
I  gained  the  top  of  the  netting.  Two  strong  arms 
grasped  nie  round,  and  deposited  uie  safe  and 
>ound  on  deck,  Tlie  passengers  had  gathered  to- 
getlier  there  to  see  this  liigh  acrobatic  performance. 
1  was  met  on  all  sides  ,.ith  congratulations  and 
well-wisliing  inquiries.  'Baron,  how  are  you? — 
Not  hurt,  I  guess.  Baron? — I  suspect  it  is  all 
right,  j^aron  ? — No  bruises.  Baron,  I  calculate  ?  ' 
]']\ddently,  and  without  any  mistake  about  it,  I 
have  passed  at  a  bound  from  the  depths  of  Oceania 
into  America. 

A  big  white  package  followed  just  after  me, 
makinjy  the  same  aerial  ascent  and  describhio;  the 
same  curves.  In  the  darkness  I  took  it  to  be  a 
bale  of  cotton,  liut  the  heavy  sighs  which  came 
forth  from  it  undeceived  me.  No  sooner  had  my 
faithful  and  devoted  servant  and  my  last  portman- 
teau been  hoisted  on  board,  than  the  two  ships 
lowered  signals.  My  good  friend  Lieutenant 
Lowry,  in  haste  to  rejoin  his  ship,  hurriedly  gras})ed 
my  hand.  The  '  City  of  Sydney '  stood  away  towards 
the  north,  and  the  '  Espiegle,'  turning  southward, 
disappeared  in  the  darkness,  carrying  with  her 
my  regrets  and  my  gratitude,  but  not  many 
pleasant  recollections  which  will  remain  graven 
in  mv  mem  or  V. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE     PASSAGE. 
From  Tutuila  to  San  Francisco.    June  29  to  July  14. 

American  steamers — The  Samlwieh  Islands — The  Constitution- 
The  Court— The  native  population — Honolulu — View  of  the 
town — The  Chinese — The  Royal  Family. 

The  traveller  stepping'  on  board  one  of  the  large 
American  steamers  feels  as  one  who,  beinL,^  aeons- 
tomed  to  a  modest  d'.\'elling,  passes  suddenly  into 
a  laro;e  mansion.  The  immense  deck,  a  sinule 
space,  unbroken  by  any  division,  and  oflering  room 
niough  for  a  good  walk,  the  dining-saloon  winch 
occupies  the  entire  breadth  of  the  vessel,  the 
roomy  cabins,  the  numerous  attendants,  and  the 
plentiful  meals,  varied  according  to  American  tastes, 
everything  in  short  tends  to  strike  the  passenger  as 
a  pleasant  novelty.  You  fee]  hat  you  have  to  do 
with  people  who  are  open-handed  and  who  give  you 
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plenty  of  elbow-room.  And  all  is  seasoned  witli 
that  American  humour  which  makes  people  laugh 
Avithout  hurting  tlieir  feelings.  '  Captain,'  I  said 
one  da}^  '  everything  is  perfect  on  your  ship  ex- 
cept the  knives,  which  do  not  cut.'  '  A  necessary 
precaution ;  an  express  order,'  he  replied.  '  Tlie 
gentlemen  in  cutting  their  chicken,  which  is  not 
always  tender,  might  cut  their  throats  when  tlie 
ship  lurches.'  I  quote  this  joke  as  a  specimen  of 
vhat  is  called  American  humour,  such  as  is  met 
with  in  all  classes  of  that  young  nation.  Its  point 
consists  in  its  readiness  and  in  the  jjioantic  cxag- 

CD  O 

geration  conveyed  in  a  word  or  two,  the  whole 
coupled  with  an  imperturbably  good  humour. 
Mark  Twain  owes  his  success  to  this. 


We  have  on  board  some  Americans  resident  in 
the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  we  are 
now  approaching.  The  tales  they  tell  me,  and  the 
details  from  the  '  Almanach  de  Gotha '  of  those 
islands  (for  they  possess  one),  seemed  to  me  to  be 
not  devoid  of  interest. 

That  archipelago  ^  owes  its  civilisation — civili- 
sation, that  is  to  say,  after  the  Hawaiian  fashion — 
to  American  missionaries  and  colonists.     As  far  as  I 

^  Composed  of  four  principal  islands  :  Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu  with 
its  capital  Honolulu,  and  Kauai. 
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know,  it  is  tlie  only  instance  of  a  territory  inlial)iti'(I 
by  savafjes  owing  its  colonisation  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  population  of  these  islands  consisted  in 
round  numbers,  according?  to  tlie  census  of  1879, 
of  44,000  Ilawaiians,  1,200  or  1,^00  Americans, 
and  3,400  half-bloods.  The  small  number  of  the 
latter  is  accounted  for  by  tlie  curious  fact,  whicli 
is  noticeable  also  in  Japan,  that  the  marriafjes  be- 
tween whites  and  natives  are  frecpiently  sterile. 
There  are  about  6,000  Chinese,  and  rather  moie 
than  2,000  Europeans,  English,  Irish,  Portuguese, 
Germans,  and  a  few  French. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  total  of  all  the  non- 
Chinese  foreigners  is  less  than  half  that  of  'he 
Chhiese. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
family  was  unknown  among  the  natives.  Henve 
this  singular  and  also  signiilcant  fact  that  the 
Hawaiian  language  has  no  terms  to  designate 
father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  or  sister. 
Free  love  seems  to  have  formed  the  fundamental 
law  of  this  society.  There  were  chiefs,  but  there 
were  no  tribes.  A  similar  state  of  thinjys  mi<dit, 
conceivably,  be  met  with  among  entirely  savage 
populations.  But  the  family  exists  even  among 
the  aborigines  of  Australia,  who  are  considered  the 
most  degenerate  race  of  humankind.     But  when 
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the  Sandwk'li  Islands  were  tliscovered,  traces  of  a 
(certain  civilisation  were  still  found  to  exist ;  at 
any  rate  the  inliahitants  liad  not  yet  sunk  to  tlic 
lowest  de])t]is  of  de<rradati()n.  Tlie  hoirihlc 
tales  recorded  of  the  customs  of  the  Kanaks  at 
that  })eriod,  which  1  pass  over  in  silence,  are  all 
the  more  extraordinary  on  that  account.  The 
missicmaries  affirm  with  sorrow  that  sixty  years  of 
religious  instruction  and  Christian  education  have 
failed  to  efl'ect  any  radical  transformation  of  these 
islanders. 

In  fact  it  appears  that  they  have  remained  more 
or  less  the  same.  Morally,  I  mean  ;  for  politically 
they  have  made  gigantic  strides.  They  owe  their 
institutions  and  the  organisation  of  their  govern- 
ment to  certain  Americans,  who,  having  gone  thither 
to  buy  land  and  settle,  although  republicans  them- 
selves, gave  the  country  a  constitution  modelled 
on  the  French  charter  of  1830,  or  something 
similar  to  it. 

The  'Court  Almanac'  informs  us  that  his 
Majesty  King  Kalakaua  governs  his  country  in 
concert  with  a  Parliament,  composed  of  a  House 
of  Nobles  and  a  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of 
Nobles  consists  of  the  Premier,  who  is  also  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Interior,  of  Finance,  and  of  Justice.  Only  one 
Kanak  is  found  on  this  list ;  all  the  other  members 
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of  the  Cabinet  are  Amer'u'ans,  of  wliom  one  aj)- 
pears  to  be  of  Czecli  oriLfin.  The  Kin<r  possesses 
also  a  Piivy  Council,  roniprisinjr  thirty-four  mem- 
bers, of  wliom  six  or  seven  are  natives.  Tlie  Chief 
Justice,  his  assistants,  and  tlie  judij^es  of  circuit,  an? 
all  Americans ;  there  are  no  natives  except  amonu* 
the  district  judires. 

Mr.  John  Owen  Domenic,  the  luisband  of  a 
prhicess  who  is  heiress-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
is  the  governor  of  the  two  principal  islands.  Tiie 
governors  of  the  two  other  islands  are  Kanaks. 

There  is  an  Hawaiian  army. 

The  diplomatic  body  is  very  numerous,  witiiout 
counting  the  sixty  honorary  consuls  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  An  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary represented  Kalakaua  I.  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Besides  the  four  Ministries  there  are  also  the 
Department  of  Health,  the  Commissioners  of  Eoads 
and  Highways,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  other  offices  which  I  forbear  to  enumerate, 
as  well  as  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  some  dozen 
Masonic  lodges.  Except  the  offices  of  district 
judges  in  the  interior  of  tlie  islands,  nearly  all  the 
salaried  posts  are  in  the  hands  of  the  whites,  that 
is  to  say  Americans.  The  missionaries  of  the 
various  creeds  are  extremely  numerous,  and  for- 
merly exercised  considerable  influence.     The  Con- 
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jLn'OLr.'itionallsfs,  llic  10|)is('()[);il  (*lnin:li,  and  otlicr 
religious  (H)iiiiiiiuiili('S  possess  |)I.'i('C's  of  worshij), 
ain()n<r  wliicli  arc  iwo  Komaii  Catholic  cliurclics, 
one  of  tlieni  Chinese,  and  two  Kanak  (Congre<j:a- 
lionahst?)  (;hnrchcs. 

Eleven     newsjjapers,    tlii'ce    of   which    in    the 
Hawaiian  lanL;na;^(',  are  ])nblished  at  Honolulu. 

Hap])y,  thrice  ha])py  Kanaks  !  Hapj)y  to  have 
l)eeu  endowed  by  the  Americans  with  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  most  advanced  civilisation.  They 
liave  been  able  to  enter  at  one  bound  into  this,  to 
them,  new  Avorld.  A  hundred  years  a^o  they  ate 
the  mariners  who  landed  on  their  islands.  Sixty 
years  ago  they  still  ate  each  other,  and  now  they 
])ossess  a  King,  with  a  Civil  List — a  King  who  reigns 
but  does  not  govern,  who  is  surrounded  by 
chamberlains  in  embroidered  costumes,  who  has 
soldiers  dressed  in  European  uniform,  and  him- 
self weai^  a  Prussian  he' net,  who  was  crowned 
last  year  witli  a  ceremony  copied  from  that  of  the 
coronatit)n  at  Moscow,  who  has  responsible  mini- 
sters, who  unites  around  his  person  the  high 
dignitai'ies  of  his  country,  and  who  delivers  a 
8])eech  from  the  throne  on  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment. Happy  Kanaks  !  What  more  could  you 
desire  ?  And  yet  you  were  not  satisfied.  You  en- 
joyed every  possible  liberty  but  one  :  you  were  not 
allowed  to  make  yourselves  drunk  with  bi'andy. 
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The  K'm<.s  acting'  under  the  evil  adviee  of  tlie 
iiHssioiiarics,  had  prohibited  the  sah'  of  ah'ohoHd 
H(iiiois  to  tlie  natives.  The  Kanak's  innate  K)veof 
liberty  rebelled  against  this  violation  of  tlie  rights 
of  man.  lie  protested  with  the  energy  that  dis- 
tinfjuishes  him,  and  last  year  tlie  Le<>islature  re- 
pealed  the  obnoxious  law.  Jhit  I  very  much  fear 
this  parliamentary  success  will  only  hasten  the 
accomplishment  of  the  poor  Kanak's  destiny. 

Evidently  the  machinery  of  government  is  per- 
fectly organised.  Tlie  iiuml)er  of  statesmen  who 
start  up  in  tliese  islands  and  then  vanish  is  fabulous. 
Ministerial  crises  come  in  uninterrupted  succession. 
Everyone,  stirred  by  a  noble  emulation,  disputes 
the  portfolios,  snatches  them,  and  keeps  tliem  as  long 
as  he  can,  but  never  long.  The  material  from 
which  the  ministers  are  made  is  imported  from 
the  United  States,  and  is  inexhaustible.  Is  it  the 
same  with  the  governed  ?  Alas,  no.  There  is  a 
dark  spot  in  this  brilliant  prospect  of  the  Kanak  ; 
the  governable  material  is  evaporating.  Tlie  sickly 
constitution  of  the  natives,  together  with  other 
causes,  accounts  for  the  melancholy  fact  that  the 
births  show  an  ever-growing  deficit  in  comparison 
with  the  deaths.  Already  tlie  disastrous  edects 
of  the  abolition  of  regulations  on  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors  are  apparent.    Debaucherj^,  vice,  and 
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crime  arc  also  on  tlie  increase,  and  fevers  and 
loprosy,  tlie  sconrges  of  tliese  islands,  are  continu- 
incj  to  claim  their  victims.'^ 

As  the  pLinters,  wlio  are  near!)-  all  Americans, 
stood  in  need  of  labonr,  eflbrts  were  made  to  pro- 
cnre  it  in  the  islands  of  the  Sonth  Pacific.  The 
attempts,  however,  led  to  no  resnlt,  and  at  this 
moment  an  English  company  is  successfully  en- 
gaged in  importing  Portuguese  from  the  Azores 
and  Madeira.^  These  Lusitanian  immigrants  are 
good  cultivators,  but  indiflerent  servants ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  compete  with 
the  Chinese.  The  Government  does  not  like  the 
latter,  but  cannot  do  without  them.  2,000  of 
them  recently  arrived  at  one  time.  Some  alarm 
was  taken  at  this  invasion,  but  there  the  matt(?r 
droi)i.ed.  Chinese  women  also  are  cominj?  in 
larfje  numbers.  Besides,  marriajjes  of  Chinese  with 
Kanak  women  are  frequent.  '  Who  will  be  able,' 
said  some  one  to  me,  '  to  maintain  in  the  long  run 

^  The  births  and  deaths  from  January  1,  1879,  to  June  30,  1883, 
are  as  follows : 

Births  De.atlis 

1879    .         .         .         .         .         ...     2,331         3,292 

1880-1881 4,709        5,262 

1882,  and  the  first  six  months  of  1883    2,470        2,801 

Total    9,510      11,415 
Hawaiian  An7iual  Alwanac,  1884 

*  Last  year  3,820  Portuguese   were  carried  thither  on  board 
English  vessels.    Tlxis  imiaigratiou  still  continues. 
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the  strupfgle  with  tlie  yellow  race  ?  It  is  plain  that 
the  cultivator  who  works  his  lands  half  as  cheaply 
again  as  his  neighbour  will  end  by  ousting  him. 
The  latter,  under  thesecircunistances,  will  be  obliged 
to  sell,  and  will  eagerly  accept  the  terms  ollered  by 
his  rival.  That  will  be,  if  it  is  not  already,  the  Coie 
with  the  American  landowners.  They  will  enu  r,y 
sellintT  their  lands  to  the  Chinese  ;  the  Portuii^uese 
will  either  amalgamate  with  the  yellow  race  or 
disap])ear,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  will  become 
a  Chinese  territory.' 

The  '  City  of  Sydney  '  is  approaching  the  island 
ofOahu.  Hills  of  moderate  height,  almost  desti- 
tute of  trees,  rise  gradually  towards  some  high 
round-shaped  mountai  is,  covered  with  burnt-up 
grass.  Eastward  is  a  rock  rising  up  out  of  the 
sea  ;  it  is  an  extinct  volcano.  The  town  of  Honolulu 
stretches  along  the  shore. 

I   take  a   drive   with    one   of  our   passengers 

through    the    capital    in    a    hired    carriage.      The 

coacliman,  a  young  man,  is  the  son  of  an  Italian 

father  and  Kanak  mother.     He  speaks  English  a 

ttle  and  Portuguese  fluently,  but  does  not  know 

word  of  Italian. 

We  are  ofi'  on  our  tour  of  inspection.  Some 
miserable  w<'>oden  sheds,  the  dwellings  of  the 
natives  ;  some  pretentious-looking  houses,  in  the 
fashion  of  San  Francisco,  and  always  surrounded 
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by  gardens,  the  habitations  of  the  wliites — that  is 
to  say,  of  Americans  or  Germans — and,  farther  on, 
the  King's  palace,  and  in  front  the  House  of 
Parhament,  each  built  in  American  style.  Between 
them  stands  the  half-ffilt  statue  of  the  first  kinii, 
Kamehameha  I.  Behind  the  royal  palace  are  the 
barracks — a  sort  of  media^'val  castle,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style.  Near  the  harbour  are  some  streets 
of  decidedly  American  appearance  ;  brick  fac^ades 
added  to  the  houses  in  order  to  conceal  the  roofs. 
This  is  the  business  quarter.  The  Post  Office  and 
a  Bank  attract  the  eye  by  their  pretentious  archi- 
tecture. The  day  being  Sunday,  the  shops  are 
shut ;  but,  at  the  risk  of  paying  a  fine,  some  shop- 
keepers, among  them  a  German  photographer, 
have  kept  open,  in  the  hope  of  tempting  the 
passengers  of  the  '  City  of  Sydney.' 

The  only  quarter  that  looks  prosperous  and 
busy  is  the  Chinese  town,  which  is  of  large  extent, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  enforced  Sunday  rest,  full 
of  animation. 

All  around  are  seen  small  gardens,  but  the  trees 
do  not  bear  com])arison  with  the  giants  of  the 
South  Pacific  islands ;  and  the  palm-tree,  the  cha- 
racteri.  tic  feature  of  tropical  scenery,  is  hardly 
found  at  all.  There  are  two  large  avenues,  one  of 
which  leads  up  to  the  mountains,  while  the  other 
follows  the  shore  a  little   distance  from  the  sea. 
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This  is  the  ordinary  promenade  of  the  whites,  but 
now  it  is  deserted,  as  coachmen  are  strictly  for- 
bidden to  put-to  their  horses  on  Sundays,  though 
ours  indeed  laughs  at  the  order,  his  fine  being 
included  in  the  sum  we  shall  have  to  pay  him  for 
the  drive.  It  reminded  me  of  the  attendants  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  great  temples  at  Pekin,  who 
insisted  on  behig  first  paid  for  the  caning  which 
they  knew  would  be  given  them  for  having  admitted 
barbarians  into  the  sanctuary. 

Tlie  churches  are  very  numerous.  On  the 
fagade  of  one  of  them  is  seen  an  inscription  in 
Chin.^se  characters.  The  church  belongs  to  the  Chi- 
nese llonum  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are  a  "food 
many.  In  the  streets  we  see  but  few  Kanaks  and  few 
pure  whites,  the  latter  mostly  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans, but  a  number  of  dark-coloured  Italians, 
and  since  last  year  many  Portuguese.  They  come 
from  the  Azores,  which  are  beginning  to  bede- 
popilated;  as  there  has  been  a  regular  exodus  to 
these  i^arts.  But  Chinese  are  met  at  every  step. 
We  saw  a  number  of  kitchen  gardens,  eacli  wonder- 
fully well  kent ;  they  all  belong  to  Cliinamen.  A  ■ 
pretty  cottage  attracts  my  notice.  It  is  in  imitation 
of  one  of  these  cluUefs  of  Ischl  which  are  simply  the 
idealised  cabin  of  ihe  Salzburg  peasant.  A  wealthy 
Chinaman  l-.i^  'lad  it  built. 

The  Kaijuiks  must  have  been  a  handsome  race, 
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but  those  I  saw  looked  untidy  and  iinliealtliy. 
All  of  them  wear  European  dress,  which  suits 
tliem  very  badly.  The  women  especially  are  any- 
tliing  but  an  ornament  to  their  sex. 

In  these  islands  also  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
servants  is  a  bane  of  domestic  life.  The  natives 
will  not  work ;  they  content  themselves  with 
bestowing  just  sufficient  labour  on  their  small  fields 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  in  idleness. 
All  the  domestic  servants  are  Chinese,  and  they 
perform  their  duties  in  that  capacity  to  perfection  ; 
but  they  know  they  are  indispensable,  they  never 
stick  to  their  master,  and  they  impose  their  own 
terms  upon  him.  In  the  evening,  after  dinner  is 
over,  they  go  away  and  do  not  return  till  the  next 
morning ;  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  in  the 
house  at  night.  They  do  not  know  English,  and 
disdain  to  learn  it.  The  Englishman,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  in  Africa  speaks  the  Kaffir  language,  and 
in  India  Hindustani  or  Tamil,  feels  himself  incapable 
of  mastering  Chmese.  There  is  an  excellent  hotel 
here,  but  as  all  the  waiters  belong  to  the  yellow 
race,  the  traveller,  to  make  his  orders  understood,  is 
reduced  to  gestures  and  the  language  of  the  eyes. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  the  Chinese  whom  you 
meet  in  the  streets  of  Honolulu  to  see  that  they 
alreadv  feel  themselves  to  be  the  masters. 
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Passengers  on  tlie  big  Pacific  steamers  usually 
take  advantage  of  the  few  hours'  stay  at  Hono- 
lulu to  pay  their  respects  to  the  King  and  the 
princesses.  There  are  no  princes  in  this  dynasty, 
which,  like  the  Hawaiian  people,  is  doomed  to 
early  extinction.  But  the  Sunday  deprived  nie  of 
the  lionour  of  such  a  visit.  I  v/as  unable  to  see 
Kalekaua  I.  and  his  queen,  or  the  Dowager  Queen 
Emma,  or  her  Poyal  Highness  the  Princess  Lilino- 
kalani — the  heiress-presumptive  and  the  wife,  as  I 
have  said,  of  the  Honourable  John  Owen  Domenic 
the  future  Prince  Consort  of  the  Hawaiian  kinc^dom — 
or  the  Princei^s  Likelike,  the  wife  of  the  Honourable 
Archibald  Scott  Cleohorn,  or  their  dauirhter  the 
Princess  Victoria  Kawekiu  Kaiulani  Lunahilu 
Kalanimuahilapalapa. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


July  14  to  28. 


The  Californian  nation — Progress  and  changes — Iron  buildings — 
Cliff  house — The  Presidio  —  The  Chinese  —  Immigrants  —  The 
thiee  transcontinental  lines. 

There  is  something  indescribably  strange  in  step- 
ping on  shore  after  long  voyages.  On  embarking, 
one  knew  that  for  a  certain  period  there  would  be 
a  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  was 
prepared  for  this,  and  one  endures  the  privation 
without  excessive  suffering,  sometimes  one  even 
enjoys  it.  There  is  a  feeling  of  freedom  from  the 
cares  and  worries  of  daily  life,  and  of  being  assured 
against  the  receipt  of  bad  news.  This  sort  of 
recluse  life,  which  knows  nothing  of  letters  or 
newspapers,  is  not  without  its  charms.  But  the 
moment  the  traveller  sets  foot  on  terra  firma  he 
is  seized  with  a  feverish  impatience,  mixed  with 
gloomy  mi.^giving'^-     Scarcely  was  I  settled  in  the 
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Palace  Hotel,  when  large  packets  of  letters  were 
broiiglit  to  me,  many  of  them  with  black-edged 
envelopes.  This  was  the  only  sad  day  of  my 
travels. 


\\ 
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Let  us  see  what  the  city  of  '  Frisco '  has  been 
doing  witli  herself  during  the  thirteen  years 
wdiich  have  passed  since  I  last  saw  her.  She  has 
changed  a  great  deal  and  gaiiiad  a  great  deal, 
gained  in  size,  wealth,  and  population.  I  will  add 
that  the  population  also  ]ias  changed,  and  changed 
for  the  better.  The  city  was  founded  by  Yankees, 
by  men  from  the  Atlantic  States.  They  gave  it 
their  own  peculiar  features,  which  they  stamped 
also  on  the  first  generation  of  the  inhabitants  born 
here.  But  since  then,  through  the  admixture  of 
so  many  foreign  elements,  especially  Irish  and  Ger- 
man, the  type  has  been  modified  ;  in  other  words, 
a  Californian  nation  has  been  formed.  The  face  of 
the  American  of  the  East  is  generally  long  and 
oval,  while  the  young  Californian  has  a  round  face, 
with  a  comparatively  large  mouth,  but  thin  lips. 
Most  of  the  women  are  pretty.  You  meet  them  in 
the  streets,  in  the  tramcars,  on  tlie  lifts  of  your 
hotel ;  in  short,  everywhere.  Their  deUcate  fea- 
tures, the  daintily  rounded  chin,  and  the  graceful 
and  upright  figure,  give  them  a  peculiar  cliarm,  and 
an  indescribable  something  that  distinguishes  them 
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from  l]ie  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  men  are  well 
made,  and  of  a  less  aerial  nature ;  but  both  men 
and  women  liave  a  Southern  appearance.  Tliis 
cannot  b-^  the  result  of  an  infusion  of  Mexican 
blood.  The  Mexicans,  who,  moreover,  are  far 
from  numerous  in  San  Francisco,  marry  among 
themselves.  Tlie  Irish,  on  the  contrary,  liave 
taken  root  here,  and  yet  this  new  Californian  peo})Je 
has  little  in  common  with  the  children  of  tlie 
Emerald  Isle.  Is  it  the  result  of  the  climate  ?  Is 
it  the  mysterious  influence  said  to  be  exercised  by 
the  soil  on  those  whom  it  supports  ?  But,  however 
that  may  be,  I  find  here  a  nation  which  did  not 
exist  in  1871,  and  is  distinct  from  any  other 
nations  represented  there.  The  old  pioneers,  the 
survivors  of  tl\e  past,  say  to  me  of  this  young 
nation,  '  The  Californians  are  Hglit-liearted,  gay, 
and  extravagant  ;  they  love  amusement.  The 
Yankee  is  busy,  he  thinks  only  of  making  money, 
which  he  reckons  on  enjoying  later  on,  when  per- 
haps he  wdll  have  lost  the  capacity  for  enjoying  it.' 
Tlie  streets  are  more  animated  than  formerly, 
and  the  business  quarter,  radiating  in  all  direc- 
tions, has  expanded  itself  from  the  heart  of 
the  city.  But  the  western  suburbs  show  the 
greatest  changes  ;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  the 
detached  blocks  of  houses  have  become  streets 
with  magnificent  squares.    The  architecture  is  per- 
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haps  rather  |)retentIoiis,  and  tlio  style  too  hybrid  ; 
too  mucli  ellbrt  to  make  every  house  a  ])ahice, 
but  the  whole  eflect  is  wonderful.  And  all  theso 
buildings  follow  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  cliils,  which 
are  more  or  less  steep,  s(^metinies  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  always  covered  with  sand.  Tramcars, 
attached  to  a  cable  movinix  in  an  under<n'oun(l 
trench,  manage  to  surmount  these  obstacles,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  as  if  they  were 
of  no  consequence.  Xo  doubt  if  during  the  descent 
you  should  happen  to  find  yourself  leaning  on  your 
neif^hbour's  shoulders,  he  takes  his  revenue  when 
the  next  ascent  beirins.  These  tramcars  run  from 
daybreak  to  well  into  the  night,  and  are  put  up 
at  night  in  little  houses,  several  storeys  high  ;  when 
each  car  comes  in  after  the  day'3  work  is  over,  it  is 
hoisted  up  by  means  of  hydraulic  power.  This  is  a 
mode  of  economising  space. 

Mechanism,  altogether,  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  life  of  the  American,  and  especially  in  that 
of  the  Californian.  At  the  Californian  Bank  I  was 
shown  a  safe,  tlie  lock  of  which  was  connected 
with  clock-work,  and  coidd  only  be  opened  at  a 
certain  hour.  My  ignorance  of  these  matters  only 
increases  my  wonder.  The  more  scarce  servants 
become  in  ^his  democratic  world,  the  more  con- 
stantly are  the  forces  of  nature  made  subservient 
to  the  will  of  the  individual.     The  telephone  has 
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become  a  part  of  tlieir  daily  life:  tlio  movable 
(',abl(3,  assisted  by  steam,  is  superseding;  llie  horse 
and  the  locomotive,  A  single  individual  now 
suffices  to  do  what  formerly,  without  mechanical 
assistance,  required  a  considerable  number  of  men. 
Meclianism  finds  its  way  even  into  the  (churches. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  tlie  priest 
descends  from  the  altar,  stops  on  the  steps  of  the 
choir,  and  waits  for  the  pulpit  which  is  pushed 
along  on  rails  by  the  sacristan.  At  the  end  of 
tlie  sermon  it  is  removed  in  the  same  manner.  I 
doubt  not  that  the  sacristan's  days  are  numbered, 
and  that  ei  long  he  will  fmd  himself  replaced  by 
a  pulley  or  a  cable. 

This  subjection  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  the 
habits  of  dailj'  life  has  great  advantages.  But  it 
has  also  its  drawbacks.  You  can  encourage  a 
servant  or  a  workman  by  a  smile,  you  can  check 
him  by  a  stern  look.  Steam  and  machinery  are 
insensible  t(>  approval  or  blame.  What  services 
yo\»  require  of  them  they  give  with  mathematical 
precision.  But  beware  if  3'ou  make  a  mistake 
wdth  the  piston  or  tlie  wheel.  If  you  do,  Nature 
will  take  vengeance  for  her  subjection,  she  will 
seize,  upset,  crush,  and  kill  you. 

Architecture  has  made  great  progress,  and 
seems  to  be  entering  on  a  phase  of  transformation 
that  deserves  notice.     In   California   earthquakes 
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arc  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  ('(institute  a  sort  of 
local  calamity.  San  Francisco  is  not  ex(Mni)t.  Tn 
order  to  avoid  the  dan^rrrs  whieli  result  fi'oni  tlieni, 
tlie  inliabifants  are  beLnruiint;  to  I'csort  to  iron 
construction.  Palace  Hotel,  Avlicre  I  am  pnttino* 
up,  occupies  an  entire  '  l)lock,'  that  is  to  say,  a 
square  piece  of  ^'round  bounded  by  four  streets 
crossing  one  anotlier  at  riurht  anirles.  Tn  order  to 
give  this  innnense  caravanserai  the  solidity  neces- 
sary to  resist  sid)terranean  sliocks,  and  to  secure  it 
at  the  same  time  atjainst  fires,  it  is  constructed 
entirely  of  iron.  It  is  a  hufje  cajxe,  the  u])ri<fht 
bars  of  which,  deeply  rooted  in  the  earth,  are  con- 
nected together  by  girders  also  of  ii'on,  thus  form- 
ing a  kind  of  lattice  111  led  in  with  brick- work. 
Wood  is  nowhere  used.  This  building,  which  is 
enormously  high,  contains  700  bed-rooms,  and 
almost  as  many  bath-rooms.  Tlie  style  is  a(hipted 
to  the  materials  employed.  It  is  the  largest  iron 
structure  in  the  world  ;  and  perhaps  it  will  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  architects  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. There  are  several  '  elevators,'  which  are  in 
motion  for  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
and  perform  in  that  space  of  time  oOO  trips. 
Whenever  you  meet  a  lady  in  one  of  these  '  lifts,' 
you  are  obliged  to  take  your  hat  off.  This  act 
of  politeness  to  the  fair  sex  is  de  ri(/fieur,  I  am 
told,  throughout  North  America,  and  appears  to 
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account  for  tlie  freqiicnry  of  colds  in   tlic    licid 
aiiiouf?  tlio  citizens  of  tlie  United  k^tates. 

These  elevators  are  found  also  In  some  ])rivate 
Jiouses,  and  in  the  laiyeconnnercial  establishments. 
I  ring  the  bell  at  a  ])hotoi;ra[)Iier's  studio  ;  the 
door  is  oj)ened,  and  I  tund)le  all  at  once  into  the 
lift  which  takes  me  up  innnediately  to  the  to[» 
story. 


The  famous  Clifl'house,  -which  thirteen  years 
ago  was  separated  from  the  city  by  a  regular 
desert  composed  of  sand-hills,  gave  me  then  the 
impression  of  being  one  of  the  most  desolate  corners 
of  tlie  globe.  Save  for  the  *  pavilion '  itself,  wJiich 
served  as  a  mark  of  union  with  the  civilised  world, 
there  was  nothing  but  clifls,  three  rocky  islets  in- 
habited by  seals  and  sea-fowl ;  and  beyond  it  the 
infinite  ocean  and  the  rocks  stretching  northward 
along  the  shore.  Now  a  railway,  which  connects 
Clifl'house  with  San  Francisco,  and  a  grand  hotel- 
I'estaurant  deprive  the  site  of  its  romantic  charms. 
Nursery-maids  with  children  throng  the  beach 
during  the  morning  hours  before  the  trade  wind 
begins  to  blow.  No  doubt  the  ocean  is  roaring  as 
it  always  did,  but  the  roaring  is  that  of  a  lion  shut 
up  in  a  menagerie.  And  yet  how  can  we  bear  a 
iirudge  against  civilisation  which  has  covered  this 
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(Icsort  witli  «rar(lcn.s  and  plantations,  wliidi  lias 
lined  the  road,  to  the  len;4th  of  seven  miles,  witli 
handsome  country  liouses,  and  cri'ated  an  eiioiinons 
])ark,  that,  in  a  lew  years,  v/hen  the  trees  have  grown 
ui),  will  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  Ameiica  ?  These 
curious  beasts,  tlu?  seals,  or  sea-calves,  tawny  on 
shore  and  black  in  the  water,  have  not  chaniicd. 
They  fight  among  themselves,  clamber  uj)  the  dill's, 
glide  about  in  the  sea,  and  bark  just  as  they  always 
did.  But  they  seem  to  be  doing  all  this  for  the 
gallery.  These  good  seals,  and  the  bij'ds  which 
still  keep  guard  on  the  to})s  of  the  rocks,  no  longer 
impress  me  as  deeply  as  they  did  thirteen  years  ago. 
Farther  north,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  bay, 
stands  the  '  reserve '  of  the  IVesidio.  This  ])iece 
of  land,  occupied  of  yore  by  an  encampment  of 
Spaniards,  still  serves  its  original  purpose.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  wiio  have  had  a 
fort  and  barracks  built  there.  All  around  it  are 
little  creeks  and  nooks,  which  would  tem])t  bathers, 
if  there  were  any.  13ut  the  water  is  ice-cold  along 
ali  this  coast  of  the  Paciiic,  though  it  is  about  the 
thirty- seventh  degree  of  latitude,  that  of  Lisbon. 
But  there  is  no  Gulf  Stream  of  Mexico  to  warm 
this  sea.  The  great  current  of  warm  water  which 
Japan  sends  to  the  American  continent,  touches  it 
farther  north,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  San 
Francisco. 
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On  Sundays  the  inhabitants  of  Frisco  are  fond 

of  taking;  tlieir  ulass  of  beer  or  wine  at  tlie  i)ubH(' 
~  ~  I 

restaurants  in  the  suburbs.  I  suppose  it  is  from 
the  Germans  tluat  tliey  have  acquired  tliis  taste, 
Avliich  nature  lias  (hmied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  On 
one  of  tlie  chfl's  wliicli  run  slieer  down  into  tlie 
Golden  Horn,  a  castle  has  been  built  in  tlie  Eliza- 
bethan style,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
passengers  arriving  from  the  sea.  They  take  it  for 
a  fort,  but  it  is  a  beer-garden,  where  a  beverage  is 
served  purporting  to  come  fi'om  Vienna  or  Pilsen. 
You  are  hoisted  up  thither  in  a  cable  tramwa}'  on  an 
almost  perpendicular  ascent.  I  did  not  step  inside, 
but  throngh  some  doors  and  windows  I  was  able  to 
see  a  large  hall  filled  with  men,  women,  children, 
and  babies,  and  witli  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke. 

The  view  from  this  height  is  one  of  the  most 
fantastic  that  can  be  imagined.  The  eye  plunges 
dowm  into  the  Golden  Horn,  and,  southward,  into 
the  bay  of  Santa  Clara.  On  the  other  side  stretches 
the  city,  a  shapeless  mass,  a  sort  of  tempest-tost 
but  petrified  ocean  ;  buildings  running  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  here  in  full  sunshine,  there  plunged  in 
deep  shadow  by  big  patches  of  fog  coming  and 
going  at  the  will  of  a  furious  jale  which  appears  to 
me  a  hurricane,  whereas  it  is  only  the  usual  wind 
of  the  afternoon. 
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To  my  great  surpi-ise,  I  met  Chinamen  at  every 
street-cornei-.  If.  seems  that  the  hiw,  wliich,  for 
ten  years,  lias  sluit  Cahfornla  against  the  children 
of  tlie  Middle  Empire,  has  not  succeeded  in  ellect- 
ing  any  marked  (Hminution  of  tlieir  numbers.  The 
trutli,  I  am  told,  is  tluit  the  Californians  cannot  do 
without  people  who  do  the  same  work  as  others  at 
half  the  price. 


Tlie  fortnight  spent  at  San  Francisco  was 
particularly  pleasant  to  me.  I  saw  numbers  of 
people  and  many  old  acquaintances.  I  heard  the 
same  symplionies  of  Beethoven  played  in  the  same 
German  house  where  I  was  made  so  welcome  tlnr- 
teen  years  ago ;  only  the  players,  then  mere  children, 
were  now  young  ladies  ;  and  I  was  also  able  to 
glean  much  interesting  information. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  American 
opinion  in  regard  to  European  immigrants.  The 
Americans  no  longer  des'i'e  them.  I  will  not  re- 
echo the  complaints  niicde  against  the  Irish  and  the 
Germans  ;  very  likely  there  is  jealousy  at  tlie  bot- 
tom of  this  change  of  opinion.  I  will  only  say  that 
the  mass  of  nnmigrants  are  accused  of  beini»-  rest- 
less and  Socialists.  People  tell  me  that  this  grow- 
ing aversion  to  Europeans  is  gaining  ground  more 
or   less   in   all   the    States,  and    that    before    lono- 
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emigrants  will  find  it  more  profitable  to  turn  to 
other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Here  the  popular  element  forms  the  majority, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  numerical  preponder- 
ance of  the  Irish.  San  Francisco,  though  one  of 
the  largest  commercial  cities  of  America,  is  httle  by 
little  ceasing  to  be  tlie  residence  of  the  wealthy  and 
well-to-do.  People  come  hither  to  make  money, 
but,  that  object  once  attained,  they  hasten  back  to 
the  Eastern  States  or  to  Europe. 

Until  recent  years  this  city  enjoyed  the  mono- 
pol)^  of  the  transit  of  goods  and  provisions  intended 
for  the  trans-Pacific  countries  and  the  western  coast 
of  the  American  continent.  This  advantage  it  will 
henceforth  have  to  share  with  Los  Anixeles  and  Port- 
land,  in  proportion  as  traffic  increases  on  the  two 
trans-continental  raihvays,  those  of  the  North  and 
the  Soutli.  The  Canadian  Pailway  also  will  be- 
come a  formidable  rival.  Nothing  in  the  world  is 
unclianging  ;  only  in  the  New  World  the  changes 
come  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere.  They  live  at  a 
great  pace  there. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

ACROSS   THE   COXTIXEXT. 
July  28  to  August  20. 

Tlie  voyago— The  Columbia  river— Astoria -A  A^nalc  telo-raph 
clerk  — Intcvviews  —  Portlajid  — Tun  Kooky  Mountains —  Tlie 
sources  of  the  Missouri-The  Mississippi— Niagara  -  Canada- 
The  towns-The  St.  Lawrence-The  trans-continental  railway 
— Uostoii-  New  York     Newport  —A  narrow  escajje. 

Till':  coinmunication  between  the  capitals  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  is  nuiintained  by  a  service  of 
large  and  well-appointed  ships.  The  distance 
between  San  Francisco  and  Portland  i^  GSO  miles, 
and  the  passage,  said  to  be  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  fogs  which  are  prevalent  along  the  coast,  is 
generally  made  in  three  days. 

The  arrangements  cm  board  the  'Oregon'  are 
excellent.  Cajnain  Polemaim,  a  Gei-man,  is  one  of 
the  seven  survivors  of  the  wreck  of  tlie  'Schiller.' 
Among  tlie  passengers  are  many  Germans  (you 
meet  them  everywhere)  and  a  detnchmenf  of  troops 
from  the  United  States.     Tlie   oflicers,  several  oi' 
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wliom  are  acronipanied  ])y  their  wives,  are  remark- 
able for  tlieir  tlioroiiLjlily  gentiemanlike  iiianiiers. 

The  sea  is  roii^h,  the  sky  lirey  and  clear. 
After  haviim'  crossed  tlie  l)ar  of  tlie  Golden  Ifoi'n 
and  coasted  for  some  hours  alonu'  the  clifls,  tlie 
steamer  stands  out  to  sea  for  l)etter  safety.  The 
farther  north  we  go,  the  cooler  becomes  the  tem])e- 
rature  and  the  more  bracini;^  the  air.  Tliis  mornin<; 
I  paced  the  deck  for  i(  ur  hours  Avitliout  interrup- 
tion and  without  the  ghtest  fatigue.  In  Ceylon, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  exercise  under  the  cocoa- 
nut  palms  quite  exhausted  me. 

The  third  day  at  dawn  the  '  Oregon  '  crossed 
without  difliculty  the  formidable  bar  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. By  six  o'clock  in  .'  morning  she  came 
alonjiside  the  wdiarf  at  Astoria.  This  is  a  town 
of  woodcutters,  but,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  not  without 
its  charms.  Everything — houses,  pavements,  little 
bridges,  footpaths — is  made  of  pine  w^ood.  The 
pleasant  fragrance  of  the  forest  pervades  this  snug- 
little  place  ;  and,  indeed,  the  forest  is  everywhere. 
You  see  nothing  else.  Before  us  lies  the  majestic 
river,  the  river  of  the  future,  which  will  be  one  of 
the  great  arteries  of  the  world's  commerce.  Bej'ond 
are  black  lines  formed  by  American  pines,  with  their 
tall,  slender  stems  and  stunted  branches,  somewhat 
resembling  broomsticks.  In  itself,  this  tree  is  not 
beautiful :  it  is  like  the  shock  head  of  the  schoolbo) 
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on  wliicli  the  cuinb  makes  no  impression.  In  ilijs 
country,  '^"crytliing  is  redolent  of  youtli. 

Oregon,  tliough  so  northerly  in  its  position 

Portland  is  situated  on  tlie  forty-sixth  de<'Tee  of  hiti- 
tude — enjoys  a  eomparatively  mild  climate.  It 
owes  this  advantage,  not  shared  by  Pan  Francisco, 
to  the  gi'eat  current  of  Japan,  which  is,  however, 
of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  Gulf  Stream  of 
Mexico.  These  warm  currents,  cominfr  from  the 
other  side  of  tlie  Pacific  and  Mowing  always  in  a 
northerly  direction,  follow  the  coasts  of  Oi-egon, 
Washhigton,  and  British  Columbia,  and  their  benefi- 
cent influence  is  felt  even  in  Alaska. 

Rains  are  frequent  in  these  parts — hence  the 
nickname  of  'wet  feet'  given  to  the  inhabitants. 
Cold  is  almost  unknown  here,  while  the  states  of 
the  interior  of  the  American  continent,  like  Min- 
nesota, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  have  winters  as 
severe  as  Siberia. 

Oregon  at  the  present  time  is  nothing  but  an 
immense  forest,  consisting  chiefly  of  redw^ood,  a 
p'me  wliicli  is  well  adapted  to  building  purposes, 
and  the  cedar  of  Lebano^i  There  are  a  few  planters 
and  farmers,  but  the  ci.iof  industry  of  the  countiy 
is  lumbering,  the  woodcutter's  trade.  These  forests 
seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  the  same  in  Wash- 
ingtovi  and  I^n-itish  Columbia  as  in  Oreiion.  Anyone 
desiring  land  in  these    states    and   territories  can 
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obtain  10(1  acres  iri'ali"^,  on  condition  tliat  lie 
inmicdialely  sets  tcj  woi'k  npon  tlieni  and  al<o 
builds  a  liouse  or  liut.  If  he  continnes  to  fulfil 
these  (conditions  foi*  live  consecutive  y^'ars,  the 
land  becomes  his  cnvn  property,  and  lie  acquires 
the  riiilit  to  anotlier  j^rant  on  the  same  terms,  A 
S()l)cr  and  industi'ious  Uian  is  sure  to  make  his 
fortune.  Tlie  nund^er  of  Indians  is  considerable. 
The)^  inlnibit  several  fine  '  reserves,'  and  are  begin- 
ing  to  clear  tlie  hind  and  culti\'at  i  the  soil.  Many 
Itedskins,  lH)wever,  prefer  tlie  nomadic  life  of 
their  ancestors.  These  are  marauders  who  prowl 
round  the  dwellinjis  of  the  whites,  and  are  adepts 
in  the  art  of  cattle-lifting. 

During  the  voyage  I  nnide  fi-icnds  Avith  a  lum- 
berer. He  showed  me  over  Astcnia  and  talked 
freely  about  the  sihlc  of  things  in  this  remote 
corner  of  the  globe.  '  The  good  Indian,'  he 
told  me,  '  is  the  dead  one.  You  can  neither  make 
servants  noi  workmen  of  these  people.  Ha])- 
])ily  the}'  are  disappearing,  dying  out,'  Several 
fellow-workmen  of  my  new  friend,  who  joined  our 
company,  confirmed  these  woj'ds  and  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  prompt  extinction  of  the 
red  race.  There  is  no  immediate  likelihood  of  tins, 
howevei',  in  the  0])inion  of  an  oflicer  of  the  United 
States  army,  who  spends  his  life  in  the  'reserves.' 
'  Putting  aside  the  Apaches,'  he  said  to  me,  '  and 
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some  otlier  Southern  ti'iljes  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  the  Indian  (juestion  may  be  looked  in)on 
as  solved.  There  may  still  be  small  risings,  but 
tlie  Indians  will  never  go  in  large  nundjers  on  the 
war-path.  They  recognise  now  our  superiority. 
As  lonfjf  as  tlie  Government  will  tjive  them  enou<xh 
to  eat,'  or,  as  he  said  irrevei'ently,  '  will  lill  their 
bellies,  they  will  not  stii*.  Tliey  will  die  of  con- 
sum])ti on,  but  they  have  plenty  of  children,  and 
the  time  wlien  tliey  will  have  disappeared  altogether 
is  perhaps  farther  off  than  we  think.' 

I  tell  my  woodcutter  friends  that  if  they  go 
on  clearing  tlie  country  as  they  are  doing,  there 
will  soon  be  no  trees  to  cut  down,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  woodcutters  will  disappear  like  the 
Indians.  But  they  assure  me  that  is  impossible. 
'While  we  and  our  children  and  grandchildren 
are  cuttin<2:  doAvn  the  trees  first  in  Ore<:?on,  then  in 
Washington  territory,  and  finally  in  British  Colum- 
bia, a  new  forest  will  have  sprung  up  behind  us,  and 
we  sliall  l)e";in  the  work  a^ain.' 

Enchjsed  l)y  low  wooded  hills,  the  rolum])ia 
river,  though  very  broad  near  its  mouth,  a{)pears 
broader  than  it  really  is.  There  is  a  calm  and  grand 
monotony  about  the  scenery:  a  dark-green  curtain 
of  pines  in  the  background,  and  along  the  yellowisli 
and  turbid  stream  overhead,  as  wc.  are  steaming 
u])  the  river,  a  pale  blue  sky.     Lights  and  shades 
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cfiually  pale,  c'C;iiiiiiir  wlicnco  I  raiinot  say,  spread 
alternate  briLflitness  and  ^.dooiii  over  this  vast  slieet 
of  water,  unenlivened  by  a  single  sail  or  bout. 
Not  a  trace  of  village  or  houses,  only  at  distant 
intervals  some  landing-stages  where  tlie  wood- 
cutters ship  their  timber.  Tlie  higlier  you  as- 
cend, the  lower  become  the  banks,  but  the  forest 
still  conthiues.  Above  the  tree  tops  point  up  the 
cones  of  some  volcanoes,  covered  with  snow,  and 
just  now  bathed  in  sunshine.  These  are  the  dants 
of  the  north,  Mount  St.  Helen's,  Mount  Adams, 
and,  the  loftiest  of  the  three,  Mount  Hood.^ 

After  six  hours'  steaming,  our  boat  enters  tlie 
Williamette,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia,  and  in  a 
short  time  gains  the  l^rbquv  of  Portland,  the 
capital  of  Oregon. 


The  more  you  talk  with  Americans,  the  more 
you  learn  to  appreciate  their  turn  of  mind,  which 
is  totally  diil'erent  from  our  own.  The  difference 
is  accounted  for  by  the  joeculiar  way  in  which 
their  minds  are  formed.  They  begin  with  prac- 
tical life  and  end  with  theory.  We  do  just  the 
reverse.  School  prepares  us  for  life  ;  whereas 
here  life  itself  is  the  great  school.     I  am  far  from 

*  These  mountains  are  respectively  9,000.  11.000,  and   13,000 
feet  above  the  level  ot  the  sea. 
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saying  tliat  tlie  cliildron  are  not  well  tauL'lit. 
Tlie  contrary  I  liear  confirmed  on  all  sides.  Hut 
the  real,  tlie  high  school  of  young  Americans,  is 
praetice  and  experience. 

At  f^an  Francisco  1  step  into  the  telegrapli 
office.  A  very  well  got-np  young  woman  re(  eives 
my  message,  reads  it  and  says  to  me :  '  Vienna  ? 
Vienna?  where  is  that  place?'  Though  deeply 
hnmiUated  and  mortified  as  a  Mennese,  I  ron(;eal 
niy  vexation,  and  answer  that  it  is  the  capital  of 
Austria.  'Austria?'  she  says, '  where  is  Austria?' 
However,  this  young  woman,  whose  geographical 
knowledge  I  flatter  myself  I  have  extended, 
apj)ears  to  get  on  very  well,  and,  judging  by  my 
own,  the  telegrams  passing  through  her  hands  reach 
their  destinations.  In  Knrope,  the  (derks  in  this 
branch  of  the  public  service  begin  by  learning  geo- 
graphy and  then  enter  the  telegraph  office.  Here 
it  is  the  reverse,  and  America  is  quite  content  to 
have  it  so. 

Here  is  another  example.  In  a  large  town,  a, 
very  young  man,  without  being  announced,  makes 
his  way  into  my  room.  He  introduces  himself  as 
one  of  tlie  editors  of  a  leading  newspaper,  and  ro 
quests  me  to  grant  him  an  interview,  that  he  may 
ask  me  a  few  questions.  Here  are  some  of  them — 
I  quote  them  literally.  'What  are  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession   in  the  Duchy  of  Hruuswick?     How  long 
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li;is  Briniswick  foniied  pai't  of  the  Gerinaii  Kunjdoin  ? 
Wliat  ari.'  tlic  rrlatioiis  of  the  German  j)ruK'os  to 
one  another?  What  were  they  before  the  foi'ina- 
tion  of  the  new  J'^nipire  ?  Will  yon  also  jjive  ine 
some  precise  information  abont  the  Tope,  hi.s 
merits  and  defects,  and  abont  all  the  cardinals  and 
otlu'i"  nu'inljers  of  tlie  CouucU?  What  do  you 
thiidv  of  the  Em])eror  Na})oleon  III.?  How,  in 
yonr  opinion,  oni^lit  lie  to  have  <roverned  France? 
and  what  were  the  eirors  committed  by  his 
j^enerals  in  the  war  witli  tlie  Germans  ?  Tell 
me  also  some  stories  of  Ids  private  life ;  and 
some  anecdotes  ;  in  fact,  the  secret  history  of  the 
Tnileries.  Onr  snbsciibers  are  extremely  partial 
to  this  kind  of  readin<^  '  I  stood  aghast,  annized, 
dnndjfonnded.  At  last,  rec^overing  my  speech,  1 
answered  him  :  '  You  astonish  nie  less  by  your 
extreme  want  of  discretion,  whicli  I  can  under- 
stand, than  by  your  ignorance  upon  matters  which 
you  treat  of  every  day  in  your  newspaper.  You 
have,  I  suppose,  never  read  and  never  studied 
anything  ?  '  '  Xo,  sir,'  rephed  my  interviewer 
without  betraying  the  snudlest  annoyance  at  the 
brusque  frankness  of  my  reply  ;  '  no,  at  least  not 
much.  How  could  I  I'ead,  since  I  spend  my 
time  in  Avritino-  ?  It  is  not  from  books  that  we 
journalists  gather  our  information,  but  from  con- 
versation with  ])e()ple  who  know  what  we  do  not.' 
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This  is  nearly  llie  same  aiisv.-ei-  tliat  M'as  ^jiven  me 
two  years  a<i()  hy  a  yoiniji"  and  talented  joui'nalist 
in  one  of  the  lai'^'c  capitals  ol'Sontli  America. 

'Have  you  studied  at  t]ic>  univci'sity  ? "  I  a<ked 
tliis  cahallero.  'No,  sir.  'Die  uMiver>ity  is  the 
resoit  only  of  those  who  look  to  heiiiL^  lawyei's. 
It  is  not  worth  while  for  the  rest  of  us  to  un 
tliere.  We  heloniij  to  a  new  (ountiy.  ^\'e  have  to 
^••et  men  ready  made.  We  l)e;^in  j)nl)lic  life  veiy 
.youuii;.  The  editor  of  oui*  ])ai)ei-  is  oidy  twenty- 
eiiiht  years  old  ;  he  is  the  oldest  ;  I.  am  only  twenty- 
four;  and  our  colleagues  are  still  younjjer.  In  our 
capacity  as  journalists  we  ha\(^  to  learn  somethiuLi' 
about  all  sorts  of  subjects,  for  we  are  called  u[)on 
every  day  to  form  an  opinion  upon  everything  and 
everybody,  todo  y  tmlos.  You  will  understand 
that  we  linve  no  time  to  study  at  a  university.' 


Portland  witli  its  35,000  inhabitants,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  North  West-Pacific,  is  a  very  pretty  little 
town  and  the  centre  of  great  commercial  activity. 
A  Polish  Jew  from  Kdnigsberg  in  Prussia,  who  has 
ke]3t  a  shop  here  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in 
other  words  since  the  first  existence  of  the  town, 
took  me  into  his  confidence.  '  The  great  mer- 
chants,' he  said,  '  do  not  allow  tliC  smaller  ones  to 
rise.     And  then  the  Chinese,  those  terrible  Chinese ! 
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Tt  is  no  use  mnkinif  tliom  pay  doar  for  tlieir  footing; 
tliey  ahvaj's  drive  an  excellent  business.  They  can 
beat  us.' 

Tlie  Celestials,  less  persecuted  here  than  in 
California,  form  an  important  element  of  the  popu- 
lation. They  build  their  own  houses,  (generally  of 
bri(!k  ;  and  though  '  Second  Avenue  '  is  (^onsidej'ed 
the  quarter  reserved  for  the  Chinese,  their  houses 
are  also  found,  next  to  those  of  the  whites,  in  other 
parts  of  the  town.  Their  sliops  are  very  line,  and 
they  pride  themselves,  not  without  reason,  on  their 
pagoda,  which  1  am  told  is  most  magnificent.  In 
one  of  the  shops  is  seen  every  kind  of  industrial 
product  and  commodity  imported  from  China. 
The  Cliinese  chemist  dispenses  onlj"  such  drugs  as 
are  vouched  for  by  the  prescription  of  a  Chinese 
doctor. 

The  streets  are  straight  and  full  of  life,  and  some 
of  them  extend  to  the  very  verge  of  the  forest. 
From  th.e  balcony  of  my  excellent  hotel,  Esmond 
House,  I  am  able  to  admire  the  snow^-capped  peak 
of  Mount  llood. 


The  next  day  at  noon  I  left  PortLand  by  the 
new"  North  Pacific  line,  which  was  opened  less  than 
a  year  ago.  The  owner,  one  of  the  great  railway 
kings,  has  become  bankrupt,  but  his  work  remains. 
The   two  termini   are  Portland  (Oregon)  and   St. 
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Paul   (Miiiiie.sota)  ;    the  lengtli  of  the    railway  i.s 
1,011  miles. 

I  have  treated  myself  to  a  state  room,  and  I 
ronnrratidate  myself  oil  ]iaviu_L»- doiie  so.     It  is  like 
a  beautiful  roomy  cabin  on  boaid  a  bi^-  steamei-  ; 
witli  this  difFerence,  that  there  is  neitlier  rollino-  nor 
pitching,  and  little  if  any  jolting.     h]xeej)t  at  certain 
critical  moments,  the  can-iauies  ojide  alona  the  rails 
like  a  sledge  on  the  snow.     If  the  solitude  of  my 
compartment  becomes  irksome,  I  take  a  walk  about 
the  train,  going  from  one  carriage  to  another,  and 
studying  the  faces  of  my   travelling   com])ani()ns, 
although  they  look  rather  commonplace.     There 
is  not  a  rowdy  in   the   train  ;  no  people  armed  to 
the  teeth  ;  nothing  to  cause  tlie  sliglitest  misgivino-. 
This  was  not  the  case  tliirteen   years  auo,  when  I 
crossed  tlie  continent   u})on  the  Centj-al  liailway. 
Jiut  even  the  New   World    is   becoming   old  and 
prosaic,  and  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  fact. 

The  dining  cars,  in  which  excellent  meals  ai'c 
served,  are  attached  to  the  train  in  the  morniu"', 
and  taken  ofl'  at  night,  an  economical  and  practical 
arrangement,  except  in  case  of  an  accident,  when 
famine  would  take  tlie  place  of  plenty,  lint  con- 
sidering that  one  has  to  travel  throui>h  countries 
ill  great  part  waste  and  uncivilised,  devoid  of  white 
men  and  inhabited  only  by  redskins,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  these  arrangements  are  marvellous. 
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Wo  liave  left  tlio  smiliiiL'  banks  of  the  Williani- 
ette,  and  are  once  again  on  those  of  tlie  Cohinibia. 
The  praises  of  tliis  river  liave  been  sung  by  tlie 
CV)in])any's  newspapers  in  every  key.     But  witliout 
any  exaggei'ation  tlie  scenery  stretching  far  awav 
on  eitlier  side  of  tlie  train  is  very  fine.     There  ai-e 
pretty  little  waterfiiUs,  which  you  would  considei* 
chai'niing  if  the  '  penny-a-line  '  descriptions  of  them 
had  not  led  you  to  expect  Niagaras.    But  the  river 
is  magnificent,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled, 
^mall  basaltic  columns  shaped  like  needles,  crowned 
Avith  isolated  pines  and  rising  ])erpendicularly  out 
of  the  water,  break  the  monotony  of  the  two  banks, 
which  are  simply  low   hills  covered  with  forests. 
Moreover,    the    peculiar  construction    of  the   line 
allows   you    no    time   for   becoming   bored.     The 
motion  of  the  cars,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  very 
soft  except  on  crossing  bridges  that  span  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  river,  and  viaducts — all  made  of  a 
wooden  scaffolding  called  trestlework — when  one 
is   tossed    about    as    in  a  boat  on  a    roufjh    sea. 
Accustomed  as  I  am  to  the  boldness  of  enaineers 
in  the  New  Worlds,  more  than  once  both  3^esterday 
and  to-day  I  felt  my  hair  stand  on  end.     I  imagine 
that    the   piercing    shrieks  that  reached  my  ears 
expressed  the  feelings  of  the  ladies  in  the  saloon 
car  next  to  my  compartment. 

Gradually  the  country  changas  its  character. 
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When  batlied  in  the  niafric  tints  of  tlie  setting  snn, 
it  reminds  you  of  tlie  backrrround.s  of  pre-Hapliael- 
ite  i)ictnres.     The  Holy  Family  alone  is  wantin<r. 

For  the  following  days  we  have  nothing  hut 
prairie  and  forest,  forest  and  prairie,  in  turns."^  The 
train  runs  on  tlirough  silent  and  solitary  regions 
without  ever  hurrying,  but  also  witliout  stopping 
more  than  is  necessary.  We  see  magnificent  rivers 
rushing  tonards  us,  now  hollowing  out  their  bed  in 
the  sand  and  rock,  now  forcing  a  passage  throu^di 
the  virgin  forest,  and  at  long  intervals  some  lum- 
berers' huts,  an  isolated  sawmill,  or  some  groups  of 
wigwams  full  of  ragged  Indian  women.  And  then 
again  no  trace  of  human  beings. 

We  crossed  on  the  railway  the  largo  lake  of 
Pend  Oreille,  climbed  the  first  slopes  of  tlie  ascent, 
and  during  a  bitterly  cold  night  reached  tlie  high' 
table-land  of  the  Rocky  jMoiintains.  The  sunrFse 
greets  us  on  emerging  from  JMullan  tunnel  near  the 
watershed  between  the  two  oceans. 

The  train  stops  at  Helena,  Helen  of  Trov,  for 
such  is  the  name  given  by  t'.e  miners  to  this  town, 
which  is  the  great  centre  of  the  gold  district,  and' 
the  capital  of  Montana.  Every  creed  has  its 
church  there,  and  the  Germans  are  suiliciently 
numerous  to  have  been  aide  to  foirn  Gesaiig-  and 
Turn-Vereine. 

Few  trees,  and  on  the  west   of  the  plain  some 
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small  snow-covered  1  tills,  iwc  to  be  .seen,  but  the.se 
small  hills  are  in  I'eality  the  luLihest  peaks  of  this 
])art  of  tiie  lioeky  ^Mountains.  The  faet  is  that  avc 
have  ero.ssed  the  backbone  of  the  continent  without 
bein^f  awai'e  of  it.  Xothini^  reminds  us  here  of 
Alj)ine  scenery  exce[)t  the  bracini»'  but  icy  air  we 
bi-eathe. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  reach  the  banks  of  the 
Mis.souri,  which  is  still  quite  in  its  infancy.  At 
(lallatin  station  the  line  passes  near  the  cradle  of 
this  river.  A  jumbled  mass  of  low  hills  and 
isolated  hillocks  almost  destitute  of  vej.:^etation 
indicate  its  sources,  or  rather  the  spot  where  the 
Gallatin,  ]\[adison,  and  Jefferson  form  by  ilieir 
union  one  of  the  larj^est  arteries  of  Xortli  America. 
Soon  afterwards  the  railway  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Yellowstone  river.  We  follow  its  course  all 
niijjht.  Even  a  sj)lendid  moonlight  fails  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  landscape. 


The  morning  finds  us  in  a  flat  country  entirely 
devoid  of  foliage  except  a  few  cotton  trees.  The 
Yellowstone  river  has  disappeared. 

The  train  enters  the  prairies  of  Dacota,  crosses 
the  '  Little '  Missouri,  passes  several  towns  con- 
sisting'' of  wooden  and  canvas  huts,  all  dating 
from  1882,  and  stops  at  the  station  of  Mandan,  the 
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principal  town  on  ilio  Xorth  Pacific  Uailway.  \VV 
arc  now  in  the  conntry  of  the  Sioux,  and  at  a  shop 
here  travellers  arc  oirered  articles  of  native  manu- 
facture. 

We  have  rejoined  the  Missouri.  Oidy  a  few 
liours  ngo  we  left  it  a  child,  now  we  see  it  again  a 
young  man,  and,  to  drop  metaphors,  actually 
navigable  for  shii)s  of  several  hundred  tons. 

At  sunrise  we  are  in  ]\Iinnesota,  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  large  granaries  of  the  world.  Soon 
afterwards  the  train  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Eight  and  left,  and  all  around  us  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  are  cultivated  fields,  villages,  and 
small  market  towns.  'J'o  i-eturn  to  civilised  life, 
after  a  thousand  miles  of  solitude,  is  a  very  i)lea- 
sant  feeliuLT. 

At  midday  on  the  30th,  four  days  and  four 
nights  after  leaving  Portland,  the  train  enters  the 
railway  station  of  St.  Paul,  the  terminus  of  the 
North  Pacific  Piailway. 

This  journey  is  made  in  the  most  comfortable 
manner  ])ossible,  but  in  point  of  picturesque  scenery 
I  prefer  the  Centi-al  Pacific  liailway. 


We  have  turned  our  h  rks  on  new  and  little- 
known  lands.  I  see  again  with  ra])ture  the  Missis- 
sippi, that  enormous  river,  or  rather  lake,  stretchinii- 
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Ix'twcen  two  nrecn  lines  from  one  lioi-izon  to  tlir 
othei'.  I  pass  tliroufrli  tlie  Gei'inan  town  ol'  Mil- 
waukee, Mild  stop  at  Chiea^io,  wliicli  lias  risen  fVom 
its  aslies  ^nvater  and  richer  tlinn  hel'oi'e  itsdestruc 
tioii  l)y  lire,  but  still  essentially  a  business  city. 
AL^'lin  I  see  with  delioht  Nia<rara,  though  lookini/ 
somewhat  older,  for  the  bed  of  the  river  is  lower 
and  the  si^ht  of  the  American  Falls  is  less  thrilliiiL'' 
than  before.  Jkit  there  is  still  the  same  abundance 
of  water  and  the  same  musi."  of  the  waves,  whicli 
is  not  the  least  of  the  charms  of  that  favoured 
spot. 

Then  follows  a  short  trip  throu^ih  a  country 
which  is  the  most  peaceful,  at  least  in  ap])earan<:e, 
and  the  most  cliariniiiLS  though,  save  for  the  rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  least  sensational  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  am  now  in  Canada.  First  conies  Lake 
Ontario,  whose  flat  shores  scarcely  rise  al)ove  the 
horizon.  Then  the  St.  Lawrence  with  its  'Tliou- 
sand  inlands.'  They  transport  you  in  fancy  to  the 
lakes  of  Sweden  ;  you  see  here  the  same  little 
rocks,  the  backgrounds  of  fir-trees,  and  the  villas 
and  pleasure  cottages  of  i)ainted  wood.  And  then 
all  t'.iese  towns  :  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Quebe<- 
— Toronto,  with  its  thoroughly  English  aspect ; 
Montreal,  with  its  upper  town  rich  in  churches 
and  trees,  and  its  lower  town,  still  Fi-ench,  Avhere 
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above  the  sliop-fronts  you  rend  iuimi(\'><  tliat    were 


i:oni 


nion  in  till'  time  of  Louis  XIV.  hut   Iiav*.*  u 


(>\V 


beconu'    rare;     ;ni(l,    l;istlv,    (iuclu'c,    the   citv    nt' 


it 


onoiis  nuMunnos,  the  wwhtury  city  p«tr  f.i 


lit; 
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whose  castle  eounnands   the   river,  which   is   here 
truly  uiaguiliccnt. 

Tlu?   reui.'irkahle    fenture    of    mH    these    towns. 


besides  the   F 
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l)esi(ies  tiie  iM'cncli  appearance  01  many  01  tneir 
inhabitants,  is  tlie<x<'neral  air  ol'j)i'os])i'rity,  security, 
and  repose.  'J'hei'e  is  business  and  animation,  but 
not  too  much  of  it.  There  is  no  racinu"  against 
time  to  make  one's  fortune.  In  this  respi'ct  the 
contrast  with  the  An)ei'i('an  cities  is  stiikinij-.  What 
a  blessiuLf  not  to  be  obliged  to  '  i:fo  ahead  ' !  How 
th.e  Yaid<ees  would  beat  us,  if  we  were  to  become 
American  !  So  let  us  remain  as  we  are.  That  is 
what  everyone  says  to  me,  French  as  well  as 
English  Canadians.  Their  h)yalty  is  based  on 
interest,  and  is  consequently  firm  and  genuine. 

])uring  my  short  stays  at  Toronto,  Prescott, 
Montreal,  and  Quebec,  I  made  scmie  most  a^ree 
able  acfpiaintances.  At  (Juebec  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Tansdowne,  with 
his  fiimily,  then  on  a  tour.  What  a  pleasant  life  is 
that  of  the  representative  of  an  adoi'ed  Queen, 
living  in  a  rarely  milled  atmosphere  of  attachment 
and  loyalty,  in  a  country  where  sledging  {)arli('S 
by  torchlight    shorten  the    long  winter    evenings, 
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hrcjik  the  monotony  of  tlic  dull  scnsoii  !  - 

Tlic  (';ili.'i(li;ilis  ;il"<'  exceed iii;jly  iittiielied  lo  1  lieii' 
soil.  A  liiuli  ollieial  ot"  l-'reiieli  desrent  said  In 
iiie  :  ' 'J'lit'  J)ay  of  Xaples  is  lovely.  l)iit  yoii  eaiiiiot 
inpiire  it  with  our  St.  Lawrence,  as  seen  IVoiii 
eriii    'J'errace  I '      I   stood    auiiast.     And  vet    I 


CO 
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have  heard  the  same  said  of  AucUlaiid  in  New 
/I'aland  and  of  Sydney  in  New  South  AVales.  It  is 
always  this  poor  Jiay  of  Xajjles  that  lias  to  serve 
as  tlui  object  of  com})arison,  ami  it  invai'iably 
has  the  worst  of  it. 

From  Avhut  I  have  seen  of  C^aiiada,  externally 
at  least,  I  should  he  inclined  to  beheve  that  nt» 
jevolutions,  either  great  or  small,  havci  ever  ravaged 
this  country.  However,  pooj)le  who  ought  to 
know  tell  me  that  modern  ideas  are  rapidly  spread- 
iiiir  amoiii^  the  youn*;  <*'eneration  of  French  oris»in. 
and  that  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.  is  fast  dis- 
ap})earing.  In  the  u|)per  classes  social  intercourse 
between  the  Knglish  and  French  is  not  closely 
maintained  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  from 
being  mutually  on  good  tei'uis.  And  at  all  events 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  animosity  or  incom- 
[)atibility  of  character  between  them.  They  difl'er 
in  manners  and  in  religion,  but  they  live  amicably 
side  by  side. 

-  Since  my  visit,  the  rohfllion  of  the  lialf-ljroed  Kiel  lias  tempo- 
liuily  interrupted  this  iJylhc  Ule  of  the  otiicial  world. 
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1ll<' r.Miitnliaii  l';icili('  lJ;iil\v;iy  is  {n  he  (»|mmhmI 
ill  ]\I;iy  lSS(i.  Its  ohjccl.  I  \v;is  toM  hy  :i  iiiciiiliri" 
of  the  (';il)iii('t,  is  politirul,  iiiiiiicly  tn  iin|)i-css  <.ii 
tlie  whiti'  population  of  tin-  I'.'icilic  sinpc  and  ..11 
tl.c  i'cw  whites  wlio  aic  scaitci'cd  over  the  iiniiicusc 

tcrritoiT  (,f  the    Xoith-Wcst,    tluil    tliry    |)rl(.n<^    I.. 

1      1  •  ^  n 

IIS,  and  that  we  tonii  a  mvat  united  hody  ;  and  in 
the  seennd  place  to  open  Ww  romineive  the  sh(»rt<'>i 
and  most  direct  route  hetweeii  I'JiL'hiiid  .'ind  C'hiii;i 
and  Japan,  since  vessels,  esj)ecially  sailiuL^  ships 
iVoin  San  I'Vaneiseo  and  l*o!tI;ind.  are  ohiiuvd  to  -(» 
north  in  search  of  lavourahle  winds  and  currents. 
And,  linally,  the  railway  will  liicilitate  imniiLir.i- 
tion. 

Jiut  time  is  pMssinjr,  and  I  must   hasten    to  em 
bark  at  New  Voik. 


Boston  is  an  enchant inif  j)la«'e.  I  know  no 
more  ('f)ngenial  town  between  the  liio  di-  hi  Plata 
and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Jioston,  and  es])ecially  its  fashionable  (piarter, 
with  tjie  public  oardeii  in  the  centre,  and  the  little 
red  brick  house.s  halfeovered  with  ivy,  relieved  by 
the  white  stone  facint;-s,  and  with  baleonies  and  litth' 
bahistraded  steps  leading  up  to  the  j)orc]i,  ])ufs 
you  in  mind  of  eei'tain  Knolish  towns.  The  ])ave- 
)nent  of  j-ed   brick   leilects    the   1/lue  of  the  sky. 
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LitI lu  Ix'llVics  ol"  prcl ly  (IcsiL'ii  ri>c  .'il)n\  (•  tlu*  houses. 
'I'lici'i!  is  not  iiiiicli  vai'ii'ly  in  tlu-  iircliilcctiirr,  Iml 
I  lie  li.'ii'inoiiv  of  coloiiriiiL:'  Iciiils  ;i  cliMrin  to  it.  The 
lake  in  the  pnhlic  unrdcn  i>  crowded  with  hoats 
(illcd  with  women  Jind  ehihli'en  :  some  ol'  them,  in 
the  loiin  ol'  enormous  swans,  are  set  in  motion  hy 
eoneealed  nmehinerv.  Xothiiiu  (an  he  nioreMiuaint 
and  less  American. 

On  the  othei'  side  of  tlie  p.'irk  is  tlie  l)usines> 
(|nartei'.  A  crowd  ol'  well-(h-essed  women  ihronii 
\\  ashinLTton  Street,  wliei'e  the  hot  shops  aix*.  Ii 
is  four  o'clock,  tiie  fasliionahle  hour.  Xothinii"  i»ut 
the  fair  sex  is  to  l)i'  .seen,  on  foot,  in  omnibuso, 
and  in  the  ti'amcars.  All  these  ladies  have  a  re- 
markably inde[)endent  air.  Indcjx'iident,  but  not 
emancipated.  They  simply  feel  and  know  them- 
selves to  be  the  nuistei-pieces  of  creation. 

'riiere  are  a  nund)er  of  libraries.  Alt<^gether, 
this  Athens  of  America  bears  the  stamp  of  reline- 


mo 


nt  of 


manners  and  culture  o 


)l'  min 


New  York  has  ^rown  since  my  visits  there  in 
1870  and  J  871.  The  mnnber  of  inhabitants,  then 
II  million,  has  increased  at  the  I'ate  of  tAventy  per 
cent.  lUit  this  is  the  dull  season,  mid  ulthounh 
there  is  animation  enough  in  the  business  quarters, 
the  drawn  blinds  of  the  windows  in  the  fashionable 
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streets  sliow  that  tin;  iiiiisters  are  uw.'iy.  The 
iiiinxh'  i'lt'i/ints  is  at  Xewpni-t,  tin.'  mmvi'dux 
ri('ln'.'<  at  Sarat(>;ja  or  at  other  wateriiiL^-plaees. 
IJut  only  a  lew  have  ventured  on  the  voyane  to 
Jhii'ope.  Xo  '  J'airope-tfoin^f '  this  year.  The 
cholera  is  iViuhtenin^'  the  tourists  and  eniptyin_Li' 
the  steamers,  <!enei'allv  loaded  with  passeuLXers  at 
this  season. 

Tlu;  suspension  l)rid<je  connecting  lirooklyn 
with  New  York  is  a  niai'vel.  When  erossin^f  it  by 
the  railway,  you  can,  it'  you  wish,  k)ok  through 
the  rails  and  see  the  tops  of  tlu-  masts  of  ships 
passing  below.  The  cost  of  this  colossal  structure, 
the  two  sup|)orting  piers  of  which  are  loftier  than 
the  loftiest  church  spire,  was  :;4,00(l,()()0  dollars. 

Is  it  the  ell'ect  of  the  excessively  dry  air,  or 
tiie  over-excitement  of  the  ner\es,  consecpient  on 
this  business  life — a  reijular  race  with  time — that 
li'ives  to  the  inhabitants  this  a])pearance  of  feverish 
activity,  so  strikinir  to  the  stranjiei*-'  You  would 
think  they  have  a  horror  of  I'epose.  An  Amei'ican 
said  to  me  :  '  Kvery  one  of  u>  wishes  to  come  in 
lirst.  Y'ou  walk,  and  we  run,  aloUL'  the  road  of  life. 
Tliat  is  whv  we  ivach  the  end  of  the  journev 
sooner.' 

The  Austrian  Consul,  ]\[.  Fiitsch,  takes  me  tr 
Newport.  We  embark  towards  eveninj^^  on  one  of 
the  lar<{e    vessels  which   plv   in   summer  between 
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Xew  York  and  tliis  fasliioiiablo  watci'inir-place.  Il 
is  a  sliip  of  0,()()()  tons,  witli  tliree  decks.  In  tlie 
r-enlre  is  a  urand  saloon  siirroiindod  by  tliree  tiei-s 
of  j/alleries,  <jfivinix  access  to  the  most  com- 
fortahle  cabins  imaj_nnal)le.  AltliouiLrli  the  ship 
is  crowded,  there  is  no  noise.  Amei'icans  always 
speak  in  a  low  voice.  Y(m  hear  no  commands 
uiven,  and  yon  see  neither  oflicers  nor  sailors ; 
indeed,  there  are  bnt  fcAv  of  them  :  the  '  Leviathan  " 
appears  to  move  of  its  own  accord.  Tlie  evening  is 
splendid,  and  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Ilndson  is 
covered  with  vessels  similar  to  our  own,  and  laden 
with  excursionists.  It  is  Sunday,  and  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  day  to  breathe  on  the 
Avater  a  somewhat  less  burnincf  air  than  that  of  the 
city.  They  are  now  returning  to  the  furnace  of 
New  York.  We  ijass  under  I^rooklyn  bridiie. 
Seen  from  below,  it  looks  like  the  fragment  of  an 
enormous  spider's  web,  from  which  tlie  bridge  is 
suspended.  The  little  black  flies  which  seem  to  be 
running  along  it  overhead  are  the  railway  trains. 
It  is  fi'ightful  to  look  up. 

Ai  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at 
Newport. 

I  am  most  comfortably  settled  in  a  pretty  villa, 
built  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  tastefully  furnished, 
and    with  charmin<>'  inmates.     The  ladies   of  the 
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lioiiseare  woiulerfiilly  well  accjuainted  with  Euroiie 
and  European  men  and  thinirs.  Tliev  speak  French 
very  well,  and  are  fond  of  Eondon,  Pai-is,  and 
Vienna;  they  have  travelled  in  Italy,  and  would 
like  to  go  there  again,  hut  this  fondness  in  no  way 
interferes  with  their  intense  feelino-s  of  ])atri()tisni. 

Newport  is  comparatively  an  old  town,  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  an  island  in  the  Sial(» 
of  lihode  Island.  The  houses,  for  the  most  part 
of  Queen  Anne  style,  belonging  to  the  wealthy  men 
of  New  York,  extend  along  the  beach.  You  see 
pretty  gardens,  not  large  but  well  kept,  and  line 
carriages  with  coats-of-arms  and  stylish  liveries. 

The  great  man  of  the  day  is  :\[r.   lieimett,  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  ^  New  York  Herald,' 
VNdiich,    they    tell    me,    brings    in    from    seven    to 
eight    hundred    thousand    dollai's    a   year.      This 
morning  Mr.  Bennett  has  collected  the  crh/ie  dc  bi 
crhne  of  Newport,  or  rather  of  Nev.^  York,  on  boai-d 
his  yacht,  which  is  a  regular  fi-igate.     I  met  here  a 
considerable  number  of  very  pretty  women  with 
dresses    straight    from    the  hands  of  AVorth,  and 
talked  Avith  some  fashionable  young  men,  remark- 
able for  their  unafTected  manners  and  the  pui'ity  of 
their  English. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  belong  to 
the  best  society  of  their  countiy,  and  have  become 
polished  by  contact  with  the  Old  World.      Hut  even 
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tlie  people  one  meets  in  publie  })liiees  and  eoii- 
veyances,  and  who  make  no  preten.sion  to  fasliion, 
liave  ^n'eutly  changed  in  manners  during  tlie  last  fif- 
teen years.  They  do  not  si)it,  they  no  longer  take 
(leliglit  in  impossible  attitudes,  and  they  speak 
less  tlirouLih  tlie  m^se  than  formerly.  This  is 
espeeially  remarkjd)le  in  the  youngei"  generation. 

J^esides  the  breakfast  on  board,  I  have  been 
])resent  to-day  at  a  'polo'  inateh,  at  a  eoneert,  at  a 
dinner,  and  at  an  evening  party,  and  it  is  my  own 
fault  that  I  have  not  spent  tlie  night  at  a  ball. 

To-morrow  I  return  to  New  York. 


This  is  the  last  time  that  I  am  to  see  the  sun 
lise  in  America,  a  brilliant  sun  such  as  has  smiled 
upon  me  uninterruptedly  ever  since  my  landing  at 
l^an  Francisco.  My  trunks  are  ready,  and  Checco 
i>  about  to  take  them  on  board  the  Cunard  steamer 
'  Hothnia,'  which  will  start  in  two  hours'  time.  On 
leaving  the  hotel  I  lind  that  my  note-book,  in  which  T 
write  down  my  social  engagements,  visits  to  be  paid, 
invitations,  &c.,  has  disappeared  in  an  unaccount- 
able manner.  J3ut  I  soon  forget  this  little  incident. 
I  feel  in  high  spirits,  and  my  heart  is  full  of 
gratitude  to  Providence.  I  have  come  to  the  end 
of  my  long  wanderings  safe  and  sound,  and  have 
now  only  the  Atlantic  to  cross — yr  a  la  otra  banda 
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— '  to  go  to  tlie  otlier  bank,'  as  tlie  Spaniards  said 
l)efore  tlie  loss  of  their  colonies.     To  them,  as  now 
to  me,  the  Atlantic  was  a  mere    brook.     In    tliis 
frame  of  mind,  after  chanoinn-  my  greenbacks  at 
the  hotel  for  Englisli  banknotes,  I  went  for  a  stroll 
in  Fifth  Avenne.     I  was  stei)ping  ont  of  a  shop, 
when  afashionably  dressed  gentleman  alighted  from 
a  carriage  and    came  hastily  np    to  me.     'I  see, 
Jiaron,'  he  said  in  the  pnrest  English,  'that  you  do 
not    recognise    me.     I    had  the    honour  of   bein^ 
introduced  to  you  at  Sydney   at    a    large    dinneV 
given    by  the    Governor,  Lord   Augustus    Loftus. 
I  am   one   of  the  admirers  of  your  "Promenade 
autour  du  Mende,"  and  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  do 
me  the  favour  of  writing  your  name  in  my  copy  of 
that  book.     In  return,  pray  accept  a  volume    oi' 
Longfellow's  poems  with  the  author's  autograph. 
Here  followed  some  excuses  on  my  i)art,  the  pica, 
being  my  departure  and  the  short   time  now    i-e- 
maining  at  my  disposal ;  but  on  his  part  fresh  en- 
treaties and  renewed   expressions  of  kindness.     T 
was  pleased  with  the  young  man.     He  talked  and 
looked  like  an  English  gentlenum,  so  I  ended   by 
yielding,  and  he  made  me  get  into  his  carriage   to 
be  taken  l)ack    to   my  hotel,  where    he  also    was 
staying.     On   the  way    he   suddeidy    remendjei-ed 
that  the  two  books  were  at  a  friend's  house,  who 
lived  'two  steps'  from  the  h--^'^l     In  spite  of  niv 
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objo('tir)ns,  lie  gMve  s(^nie  ordoi's  to  tlie  coaclnnaii, 
who  olKiMu'cd  his  (lirection,  and,  as  I  was  i)ressiMl 
lor  time,  di'ovc  furiously  along  the  streets.  I  was 
much  annoyed,  for  I  was  afraid  of  missing  my  boat ; 
but — will  it  be  believed  ? — no  other  suspicion 
crossed  my  mind.  Had  I  not  dined,  then,Avith  this 
irentleman  at  the  house  of  Lord  Ausrustus?  It  is 
true  that  I  could  not  recall  his  face,  but  I  had  for- 
gotten other  faces  before.  I  know  so  many  ])eoi)le 
and  had  made  so  many  new  acquaintances  during 
those  last  fourteen  months.  The  '  two  steps '  were 
multiplied,  and  it  was  only  after  a  headlong  drive 
of  ten  minutes  that  the  cai'riage  sto])ped  before  a 
small  house  of  ordinary  appearance.  Still  no 
shadow  of  suspicion  crossed  my  mind.  After 
exchaniiinii;  a  few  words  in  an  undertone  with 
the  coachman,  my  companion,  shutting  the  door 
behind  us,  ushered  me  into  a  dark  passage,  and 
then  into  a  small  and  dirty  room  on  the  ground 
floor.  Here  I  found  a  tall  man  seated  before  a 
little  table,  with  his  back  to  a  mirror  hung  be- 
tween the  two  windows.  Approaching  him,  I  saw 
in  the  mirror  that  my  friend  from  Sydney  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock,  drew  it  gently  out  and  put 
it  into  his  pocket.     Then  I  understood. 

The  tall  geiitleman,  who  looked  like  what  he 
was,  rose  to  greet  me  with  a  smile  which  extended 
lii'>  shark-like  mouth  from  one  flat  ear  to  the  other. 
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lie  was  a  reoular  speciiiu'u  of  a  convict :  with  low 
l)ut  l)road  lorehead  and  almost  bald,  while  his  eiioi-- 
iiious  jet-black  moustaches  broiioht  into  stroiiLicr 
contrast  the  cadaverous  complexion  of  the  face  ol" 
a  <rallows-])ii-d  ;  his  hands  were  laiye  and  bony,  his 
iino-ers  covered  with  rings,  and  liis  dress  that  of  u 
snob. 

He  spoke  to  me  immediately  about  tlie  volume 
of  Lonrrfeliow.  lie  had  not  got  it  at  hand,  bi,  it 
would  be  brought  to  him  in  a  few  minutes.  Mean- 
M-hile,  thro-.-'ig  a  piece  of  oilcloth  and  cards  upon 
the  table,  he  i)roposed  a  game  of  Alonte.  I  politely 
but  firndy  declined,  and  refused  to  take  my  seat  at 
the  table.  '  Very  well ;  you  and  I  must  play  alone,' 
said  he,  addressing  his  confederate.  '  hy  the  was", 
you  have  forgotten  to  take  your  yesterday's  win- 
nings,' and  he  handed  him  a  packet  of  greenbacd^s 
with  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars  printed  on 
the  band  round  them.  '  Oh,  I  didn't  think  it  was  as 
much  as  that ! '  And  the  two  men  began  their  game. 
I  then  had  time  to  reilect.  My  first  feeling  had 
been  that  of  anger  with  myself.  IIow,  thought 
I,  after  having  traversed  so  many  seas  without 
meeting  with  the  smallest  accident,  after  having 
crossed  the  most  unhealthy  countries  without  even 
catching  a  cold,  could  1  allow  myself  to  run  ashore 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  harboui-,  and  to  be 
drawn  into  the  snare  like  a  child?     But  this  was 
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not  the  moment  to  indulge  in  barren  recrimina- 
tions. 

Danger  wlien  iimninent,  be  it  real  or  iina<nnarv, 
either  paralyses  or  excites  the  faculties.  A  few  mo- 
ments were  sufficient  for  me  to  see  my  way.  I  was 
at  the  mercy  of  two  sharpers,  possibly  murderers. 
I  had  been  told  only  the  evening  before,  that  it 
constantly  happens  hi  New  York  that  immigrants, 
who  bring  with  them  a  little  money,  are  enticed 
away  and  plundered  in  disre])utable  places,  and  that 
cases  of  murder  are  not  rare.  It  was  evidently  this 
young  man  Avho  stole  my  note-book  and  made  use 
of  it  to  deceive  me.  I  am  not  an  unknown  person 
here  like?  the  poor  immigrants,  who  can  be  ])lun- 
dered  and  then  without  much  risk  turned  adrift, 
and  even  then  sometimes  for  greater  safety  arc 
killed.  There  is  no  doubt  I  have  awkward  cus- 
tomers to  deal  with.  These  two  swindlers  are 
clever  men.  They  have  chosen  the  moment  for 
entrap})ing  me  remarkably  well,  as  it  is  the  very 
time  for  the  departure  of  the  steamer  which  is  to 
take  me  away.  If  I  disappear  from  New  York, 
people  will  merely  think  that  I  liave  left  by 
the  '  ]?othnia.'  Nobody  Avill  search  for  me. 
Eegarded  in  this  light,  my  situation  could  hardly 
be  more  critical. 

But  I  have  two  circumstances  in  my  favour. 
First,  these  men    do    not   know   whether  I  have 
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oiioiigli  money  about  mc  to  make  it  wortli  wliile  to 
risk  a  crime  ;  in  tlie  seeoml  ])]a('e,  tlioy  know  \\u\ 
tliey  are  aware  tliat  I  am  not  an  unknown  person  in 
New  York,  and  most  likely  have  some  a('(|nain- 
tances  here.  They  nuist  also  reflect  tliat  if,  as  is 
almost  certain,  my  absence  is  discovered  on  boai'd 
before  the  steamer  actually  leaves,  my  servnnt 
will  raise  a  hue  and  cry,  tlie  cnptain  will  set  the 
telegraph  at  work,  and  the  jjolice  will  begin  a 
search  for  me. 

It  comes  to  this  :  if  I  agree  to  piny  I  am  certain 
to  lose  what  money  I  have  about  me  and  to  miss 
the  boat,  for  I  have  only  just  time  left  to  reach 
the  wharf;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  these  men,  aitei" 
having  robbed  me,  will  not  nuii'dcr  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  refuse  to  comply  with 
their  request,  they  have  but  to  choose  between  two 
expedients:  either  to  let  me  go  uinnolested,  or  to 
do  away  with  me  after  hriving  robbed  me. 

My  mind  is  made  up.  I  will  decline  to  jday, 
and  try  to  intimidate  them.  If  I  succeed,  I  am 
saved.  If  not,  I  shall  have  done  Avhat  I  could. 
On  this  card  then,  since  I  am  foi-ced  to  play  in  this 
den,  I  am  decided  to  stake  my  all. 

The  croupier  again  invited  me  to  take  a  hand, 
this  time  in  a  somewhat  imperious  tone.  I  aL^iin 
refused.  After  a  short  pause,  he  said :  '  Very 
well,  Baron,  since  you  absolutely  refuse,  I  shall  take 
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voiii"  place,  and  iiiv  wiimiiitis  sliall  be  yours.'  He 
and  his  confederate  airaiii  bcLian  to  nlav.  Forluiic 
naturally  favoured  me.  After  a  few  minutes  I  liad 
won  a  thousand  dollai's.  The  man  with  the  mous- 
tacluis  opened  his  drawer,  took  fi'oin  it  live  packets 
each  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  handed  them  to 
me  across  the  table.  I  threw  them  back  to  him 
aiiain. 

Jiut  it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this. 
Speakinjjf  very  slowly,  without  beti'aying  any  emo- 
tion, and  accentuating  each  word,  I  said  to  him  : 
'  Come  now,  I  have  told  you  that  I  never  play  ; 
that  ought  to  satisfy  you.  Moreover,  if  I  would  I 
could  not,  having  uo  money  with  me.  You  would 
get  nothing  for  your  trouble.  You  know  that  my 
servant  is  gone  on  board  the  "  Bothnia  "  with  my 
luggage.  You  possibly  do  not  know  that  some  of 
my  friends  have  also  gone  there  to  bid  me  good-bye, 
and  that  among  those  friends  are  the  Minister  at 
Washington,  wdio  is  staying  at  New  Y'ork,  and  the 
Consul  of  my  own  nation.  If  they  don't  see  me  arrive 
before  the  steamer  leaves,  and  if  they  don't  find 
me  at  the  hotel,  they  Avill  give  the  alarm  and  set 
on  foot  a  search  that  you  may  perhaps  deem  it 
prudent  to  avoid.'  Then,  turning  to  my  friend 
from  Sydney,  I  said  to  him  :  '  Open  the  door.' 

During  all  this  time  I  had  stood  upright  near 
the  latter,  who   was  still  seated  opposite   to  the 
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rroupun-      I  l.-M-e  was  a  pa.is,..     The  two  „„.„  ov- 
<;lian^r,.,ll„„ks:  it  w,„,,,.on,.,ltati„„.     AMlu..a„H. 

t"m.,twas  tl„.  .Ti.i,,  ami  for  ,„..,  1  ,■ Vss,  it  w,s 

a  <l.sajrroe,,l,I,.  monuMit.  TI>o  youn^-  ma,,  k.-nt  his 
ioa,l  l,e„t  „v,>,-  the  tal,l..,  a„,l  I  „oli,...,l  th'.t  his 
lial.,t„al  s„„l,.  |,a,|  ,/„:..>  pla,.o  l„  a  vcv  ,.vil  "x- 
pi-essio,,.  The  .■n,„|,ie,-  „,ai„tai„L'(l  his'c.M  a„,l 
s|-<.whnjr  .„a„„or.  No  „„„-o  sha,-I<'s  s„,iles  At 
thc..„,l  nf  a  ,„in„t,.  ,„•  two,  he  slowly  ,.os,.,  a„,l 

lH>n<l„,,i;  to»-ai-,ls  tl,o  othe,-  sha,-|,o,s  sai'.l  to  hi ,' 

.•I  low  yo,ce  :  '  Show  hi,,,  o„t,'     Tho  lattcT  ,-os,.  a„,l 
opccd  tl,e  <loo,.  U-  me,  sayi„o-:  .  I  io..|<.,l  it  as  , 
measure  ot  |„veaiiiio,i  a-ai„st  i,it,-|icle,-s.-     1  ,,„||a 
l.ave  ,-oplie,l  that  that  was  „o  .vaso,,   f,,,-  putli,,.. 
the  key  i„t.,  his  poeket,  l,„t  I  had  no  ,l,.sire  to  p,-^^ 
long  the  ,„terview.     I,,  a  few  seocds  I  was  i„  the 
outer  a,r.     TI,o  ea,Tia,ire  had  disappea,-ed.     I  was 
111  t,)0  great  a  hi„-ry  to  get  o„  l,oanl   the  stea„,e,- 
to  be  able  to  take  down  the  „a,neof  tl,e  st,-eet  a„d 
the  quarter.     Moreove,-,  what  would  be  .aiaed  by 
It?     There  was  nothing  to  found  an    a,,rusafion 
"ipon.      These   gentlemen  ollci-ed    me   a   in-esenl 
then  mvited  me  to  play  at  cai-ds,  and  wl,en  thev 
saw  that  I  was  not  disposed  to  play,  they  aeeo,,;. 
pan.ed   me  to  the  <lo.„-.     Xo   one  eould'be  n,o,e 
pohte.     However,  when  I  stepped  up,,,,  the  deck 
oi  the  '  Bothnia,' a  few  minutes  before  departu.e 
I  felt  that  I  had  had  a  narrow  escape. 
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AlKiUST   20    TO   'J,'.). 

From  New  York  to  (^Jucciistown-   Lord  Aiii|itliill      I'liul  (if 

the  vdVii;,'!'. 

This  fine  laiyc  stoiiiiicr  is  almost  ciiipty.  She  liii> 
(lie  iionoiir,  liowevei",  of  carryiiiL!  a  liiuh  ollieial. 
tiie    liesideiit  MinisUM'  and  Consul  of   the  Tnited 


i:''tates  in 


J.iber 


la. 


Jail 


)erui,  as  we   know,  is  a  snial 


I'cpiiblic  on  the  eoast  oi'AlViea,  near  Sierra  Leone, 
j'oundetl  ueibre  the  AVar  of  Secession  by  sonic 
einanci|)ated  slaves,  ^vlluln  the  Southern  States  were 
anxious  to  <iet  rid  of.  This  di])loniatist,  whom 
Nature  has  created  bhu-k,  is  the  tyi)e  of  an  English 
'  swell.'  He  speaks  witliout  the  least  American 
accent,  and  dresses  with  the  most  scrupulous  care 
and  in  excellent  taste.  Stretche'l  on  his  arm-chair 
with  a  novel  in  his  hand,  he  is  the  imaue  of  a 
statesman  on  a  holidav,  Avho  divides  his  time 
between  light  reading  and  deep  meditation.  He 
has  spent  six  years  in  Liberia,  finds  the  climate 
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'"■aliliy,  ;u„l  .„„>i.lc.r.s  ,|„.  y,,,,,,^-  l;,.|H,hli,.,  who.o 
^on>t,t„l,„„  is  ,.„|,i„,l  iv,„„  ,1,.,|  „r  tl,,  l-„i„„i 
Males  iiKirc  iind  iii,,iv  lldiirisliin^,. 

'''I»'I«""|-iImv,.  „il„,.,,asso„f;ei's  arc  Anu-n- 

I'.V  natiuv.  „l,,erv«  i„  ,,„■ :   •  |„  ,l,o  «(,,(,,,  ^„,  .^,.,, 

"","".'f     ""^""^'--i-al,.,n,.  ,„•,  ifyou    like,  „C 
""liv|.Inals  ul,.,  aiv  all  runiiiiio.  i,,  ,|,.  sain,.  .lirc- 

l'"".l'"twill,oulanylM,„dor„ni ..Uv..,.,,  Ihon, 

"Mic-  ,t  l„.  an  u„l„i,l!..,l   ,k.i,.,.  t„  ,nakc.  ,„o,„.v. 

"<-•  U„Ml.  rlasl,  will,  ,„H.  : iIht.  hcaiiso  w..  l,avo 

.^ti  I  spaoo  o„„ud,   leli,;  it  uas  IWnn.Tlv  unlinmc.,!, 
iJiit  IS  alivady  ht-iiininj.  i„  .J,■„^y  nan-Jwoi-      Tli^ii 
oxplains  why  w.-  d„„'t  wisi,   f„r  „„„■..  i,n„>i.n-a„N 
^lien  spa,.,  iaik  llKT.  Willi,.,  a  war  ,,rall  aL'ainst 

all— ^W/,„„   „,„;,„„„  ,.„„,,,,   ,„„,,,,,•       -^.||j^^  ,|^  J   |^_^^^^ 

.-|tul,  i.  tl.c  laM-uao-,.  „r  ,  |„,,,i,„i„,.  '|,„t  ^;,,.,, 
strikes  n,o  as  a  „ovelly  si,,,-,..  „.y  lasl  visit,  is  tl,,. 
<li.sliK-e  of  new  in,n,i,u,-a„l.s  IV„n,  Euri,,,e.  Tl,e 
goJden  aj;e  ofiinmi-rali,,!,  appears  l„  be  „vej-. 

The  weather  is  sple,„li,l.  and  the  •li„tl,nia' 
Ike  all  the  vessels  „r  this  la„„,„s  con,pa„v,  fclh.ws 
the  soutlieri.  c.nrse.  N„|.|hward.  «e  k.,'  I,h„k 
stnps  of  tog,  but  eXTept  s„„,e  thh^k  vaponrs  wl,i,.|, 
we  pass  through  with  tl,o  fog-horn  blowin-,  our 
steamer  avoids  the  region  of  i,.e  and  darkness 
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At  Iciiutli,  on  AiiLHisi  'J'.i,  I  SSI,  at  noon, 
I'astnct  Kock  appeal's  in  siiiiit.  A(  six  o'clcn-k 
in  the  I'VoninL',  tlic  sicaincj'  lies  to  at  llic  ontranci' 
of  Cork  Ilarhonr,  and  a  IcndiT  coiucys  us  tu 
(inccnstown. 

It  is  witli  lively  |)l(';isni'('  that  I  aLiain  set  foot 
on   Mni'o|)can  s(»il.     At   tlie  hotel    [  mii    oiven   tlu' 


iiond 


on    pa|)ers,  just    ari'ived    hy    the    uiai 


1.      Ai 


announeeiuent  in  lafje  type  catches  niv  eve  at 
once:  '  Funeral  of  liord  Anipthill.'  !  feel  couipletely 
stunned.  I  trv  to  persuade  invselt'that  it  is  a  dream  ; 
but,  alas!  it  is  too  true.  Death  has  stricken  down 
the  I'aiiLilish  And)assador  at  IV'ilin.  in  tlu,'  midst  of 
hi.^    lahours,  in  the  prime  of  auc',  in  the  fullness 
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Ncl  iiU'/./o  del  caiiiiiiiii  di  iiostiM  vitii, 


he  has  been  snatched  away  from   his  country,  Ins 
family,  and  his  friends. 

1  knew  Odo  liussell  almost  from  hoyhood.  From 
his  youth  to  the  very  last  v/e  were  linked  toa'ether 
by  that  sweet  and  constr.nt  fi'iendship  Avlncli 
mutual  sympathies  occasionally  create  between 
men  of  dillerent  a<.jes.  For  sevei'al  vears  our  official 
duties  brou<2:ht  us  tonrethei-  at  liome.  But  far  or 
near,  I  followed  with  ilie  unremitting  interest  of  a 
friend  his  more  j'nd  more  brilliant  career.  Like 
all  elevated  natures,  he  became  'a-ealer  as  he  rose. 
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''"'",""''■""'  '">ii^."'"l  in  n,iM,I.  iipriuli.  .■n„l  l!n„ 

'".'■''■•"•"■"•'■•  r'"''<i" iM„.sor,lillii.„|,v  l.v  ,.v 

'I'"«IU.  la..|,  ,„,,i„..i„in.- in  j,,val   rris,,.  ,,■,,, in '., 

aM.1  seronily  wl,i,.|,  noiM,,.  ,„„|,|  ,.,,.,•  mill,. 
'•"'"•'!'^'""y  "iihont  l„.in..  w,.ak.  i,„„v,l  l,v  l.,,,.; 
}"'■■"■".'•"  ";  ''"^■""--  ^kilf"!  in  niannjrin^.  ,„.:„,  „„;"i 

<"ow,n,Mi,,...,,in,,,,,,,.,,,,,,,,,,r  j:^,,,,^^;^ 

'p    '-r    ""^  ••'"    '''^""i-'l    "^",„.   ail    ,1k.  ,|„,|i,i„s 
W.i.-iMnsuiv  su,v..ss  in  ,li|,l,„na(i,.  ,•«,.„.,■      I„ 

Hs,M-iva,,.  lii;.,.|,,.,.rr„|.i,,t,.|K.,.,,n,|,liv..lv,alwav. 
t"":'loi.o,Kl,..l,.n.an,l„ranc.,|„al,l,.tc.,n,;,.,.,|,ap|,v 

'"    "^'"""'V'"  ""'^"''■'"-  a  patn.n  „f  art!  I,;. 

""l^Ts.MKl    l„.w    ,„   ,ii.ann    envy   and   .urn,„n,l 

'""7",  ;■'.'"  ;'    '■■■""I''"-'   "!■  >-v.i-  ,„.„•..  and    nunv 

devoted  fncnds.     1  Lave  nover  seen  a  ,n„rc.  aniiahl,. 
man. 

It  is  said  ,l,a,  „r  all  odieials,  <liplo,nutists  are 
l.e  .m,st  11,  eyideiu-e.     Tla.y  l,,ve  l.oon  eonipared 
to  ac'tors  to  whom  la.-e  ,„■  small  par.s  have  been 
ass,j,ne,l  on  the  s,a.uv  ol'  life,  and  there  are  simple- 
tons who  envy  the  halo  (hat  surrounds  them.     But 
theolarcsloolieive;   ihe  iootlights  that  separate 
tlie  stage  from  il„.  spee.alors  are  ,00  brilliant,  and 
a.s  the  light,  we  know,  is  o|,af,ue,  the  work  of  these- 
gentlemen  in  their  gold-laee<l  tiniforms  takes  pla.-e 
in  semi-obseurity.     Xo  douh,  the  blue.  voUow.  or 
red  books  say  a  gr„xl  deal,  somelimes  too  much 
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iiover  enou<<'h.  It  is  because  tliev  cannot.  Certain 
])arts  of  tlie  transactions  remain  bidden.  I^nt  trutli 
is  only  true  wben  sliown  nnveile(b  Tlie  resnU 
is  tbat  tbe  pubbc,  tbinkiuL*"  tlieniselves  infoi'ined 
abJioiigb  tbey  are  not  always  so,  frefpiently  [)ro- 
nonnce  iudirnient  witbont  knowing  tbe  facts  (.f 
tbe  case.  Hie  dipbimatist  wbo  is  nnjnstly  censured 
is  disarmed  ;  lionour  nnd  duty  abke  impose  silence 
upon  bim.  Jbit  let  liini  not  be  dislieartened. 
Lijibt  Avill  be  tbrown  on  bis  conduct,  prol)Ml)ly 
long  after  bis  deatb,  ^vben  tbe  arcbives  of  liis 
time,  passing  into  tbe  domain  of  bistory,  sball  be 
opened  to  tbe  researcbes  of  science.  ]5ut  in  tbi^ 
respect,  as  indeed  in  many  otber.s,  Odo  Russell 
bad  notbing  to  complain  of.  Fortune,  unable  to 
I'csist  tbe  cbarms  of  bis  cbaracter,  bad  only  smiles 
for  bim.  However,  I  doubt  wbetber  tbe  Eiiirlisli 
nation  are  yet  able  to  measure  tbe  greatness  of  tbe 
loss  tbev  bave  sustained.  Britisb  statesmen,  tbose 
wbo  bave  seen  tbe  dear  de])arted  at  bis  work,  and 
Euro])ean  diplomacyknow  tbe  services  be  rendered 
to  bis  country.  Future  generations  will  a])preciate 
tbem. 

Aii(just  30. — I  leCt  tbe  railway  at  Funis,  and 
am  now  driviiii:'  to  tbe  cliffs  of  Miltown  Harbour. 
It  is  almost  dark.  'I'be  sky  is  grey ;  and  tbe 
evenini:  breeze   sisrlis  tbrouub    tbe  foliage   of  tbe 
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last  trees  nhnv^  tlie  road  leadincr  to  tlie  <en.  My 
•  •oaclnnan  pulls  up  short.  A  ovutleiuau  aud  two 
youn.L' ladies  ali,<rlitiVoin  a  eai-riaoe  which  has  come 
to  meet  me.  .  .  .  A  sweet  and  Jiappv  moment!  the 
last  of  my  (ravels  '  TIn-ough  the  iiri'tish  Kmpire.' 
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Pai'is,  Jannarv  IBSG, 
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Tt 


IS    \\nw    sixlec'ii    iiionths    since    mv    retuni    to 


luiropi'.  ami  duriiiu'  tlwil  sliort  interval  important 
events  liave  been  eitlier  pre|)ai'ed  or  a('<-onij)lishe(i 
in  neai'ly  every  (piarter  of  the  JJritisli  Empire  : 
in  India,  or  ratlicr  in  Ai'ulianistan,  incidents  which 
'"or  the  moment  seriously-  threatened  peace  between 
(ir(^at  l)i'itain  and  liussia  ;  east  of  the  Giangetic 
])eninsuhi  the  concpiest  of  a  king(h)m,  which  extends 
the  P^iiLiiisli  ride  in  Asia  to  the  bordei's  of  Cliina  ; 
considei'al)le  annexations  in  Al'riea  and  Oceania;  in 
Aiistraha  the  new  idea  of  Imj)erial  Confederation 
disseminated  and  takino-  root  amon^-  tlie  masses  : 
in  Canada  a  formidable  rebelhon  of  Frencli  lialf- 
breeds  pnt  down  b}^  tlie  trt)()ps  of  the  Dominion 
aU>ne.  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  campaign  in  Egypt, 
becanse  it  was  cansed  oidy  in  i)ait  by  considera- 
tions  relatini'"  to  India. 

All  these  events  lia\e  hajjpened  since  my 
tra\els.  and  therefoi'edo  not  come  witliin  the  <'om- 
pass  of  my  journal.      Hut   as  .some  of  them  are  in- 
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tiniatcly  connected  witli  matters  I  liave  dealt  Avith 
111  tliesepa-es,  Ibegtlie  reader's  permission  to  add 
m  conclusion  some  brief  reflections. 


A  few  words  only  as  to  South   Africa.     On  the 
east  England  has  taken  under  h^r  protectorate  the 
<-<>ast    of    Tondoland,    the  best    part    of  Kaflraria 
l>n>l)er.     On   the  north,    by  taki.io-    possession    of 
Hechuanaland,  she  has  advanced  anotlier  sta.-e  to- 
wards tlie  centre  of  the  bhick  C(mtinent.     J^oth  of 
these    acts,    far    from    owino-  their    ori.-in   to    th.- 
initiative    of  Mr.    Gladstcme's    Government,    havc> 
l)een    forced    upon    it:    the    one,  namely  tlie    an- 
nexations 111  Kaffraria,  by  the  fear  of  seein«r  Ger- 
many take  possession  of  those  territories;  and  tho 
other,    the    expedition    to    Jiechuanaland,    by  the 
urgent  need  of  re-establishing  material  order  upon 
the  north-west  frontiers  and  of  keei,ino-  open   tl.e 
only  hue  of  communication  with  the  interior  renu.in- 
iiig  to  the  English  colonies,  since  the  Oraix-e  Free 
^tate  and  the  Transvaal  have  become  independeni 
republics.     So  l)oth  acts  were   rendered  ne<-essary 
by  matters  aflecting  the  intei-ests  of  Givat  Hritaih 
as  a  colonial  Power. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Indeed  ii 
IS  not  necessary  to  be  a  prophet  to  ibresee  that 
England,    sooner  or  later,    will  find  herself  com- 
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l)e!le(l  to  assiimo  direct  or  indirect  autliority  over 
llie  wliolo  of  KafTrai'ia,  Hasutnlaiid,  Ziduland,  and 
the  territory  IviiiLj  between  the  Transvaal  and  tlie 
roj-tuiiuese  factory  of  I)ela<j()a  Bay,^  thus  realising 
Avli;it  was  foreseen  ])y  the  hite  .^ir  liartle  Frere, 
one  of  Eniiland's  most  clear-sJLrhted,  enerL^etic, 
and  devoted  servants.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  i'epni>iiance  of  ministers,  shared  by  the  en- 
]i<j-htened  opinion  of  Enirland,  to  a  policy  of  ad- 
venture and  agjii'andisement  wliich  miglit  pi'obably 
involve  iireat  sacrifices  and  cause  serious  complica- 
tions. The  position  is  like  that  of  a  provident 
man  wlio  hesitates  to  build  new  additions  to  his 
liouse,  which  he  considers  already  too  spacious  for 
his  requirements.  He  also  asks  himself  whether 
liis  means  are  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  good  repair, 
and  to  live  respectably  in  it.  But  in  the  life  of 
nations,  as  in  tliat  of  individuals,  cases  occur  and 
situations  arise  when  it  is  impossible  either  to  stop 
or  to  go  back.     Forward,  th(.'refore,  is  the  word. 

But  when  and  how?  The  Colonial  Minister  has 
a  most  difficult  and  complicated  task.  He  receives 
his  information  f:om  the  two  Governors,  from  the 
Agent-General  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  London  ;  and, 


^  Ur)T;ent  jiotitions  to  tliis  effect  were  voted  Inst  summer  by  tlie 
rai'liiiment  of  Xatal.  The  aniirchv  reif,'iii}ig  in  Zululaml,  that  in- 
convenient and  dangerous  neiglihom*,  accounts  for,  if  it  docs  not 
jtistify,  these  cries  of  alarm. 
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wlien  a  crisis  occurs,  fi-oiii   politicians  sent   to  liini 
^/r/ //r>c  by  tlio  Ministers   at   the  Cape   or  in  Natal, 
from  (leputaiions  of  colonists,  and  lastly  from  lar«re 
iii-ni.s  eni.^'^l.•e(l    in   coninieirial  (lealin,«rs   with    that 
l)art  of  the  world.     It  is  hy  t]w  aid  of  such,  often 
conti-adictoi-y.  intelligence  that   he  has  to   foian   a 
judgment  and    to   decide  upon   a  ])oli('y  either  of 
abstention  or  of  interference;   and,  if  lie  decides 
on  taking  action,  to  calculate  beforehand  the  neces- 
sary forces    and    choose    the  ])roper    moment   for 
mtei-vention,  which   must  be  neither  too  early  nor 
too  late.     JJearing  in  mind  the  enormous  distance 
that  divides  the  Colonial  Office  from  the  scene  of 
mtended  action,  and  considering  that   the  informa- 
tion he  receives    comes    from    persons    wdio    are 
influenced  by  different  if  not  conflicting  interests,  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  enormous  difficulty  of  his 
task.     This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  Colonial 
^rinistei'  inclines  on  principle  to  non-intervention. 
.Hut  non-intervention  sometimes  entails  more  risk 
and  more  expense  than  action.     Let  us  see  what 
has  just  taken  place  in  Bechuanaland. 

In    those    vast    solitudes    stretching    west    of 
the  Transvaal   and    north    of  Cape    Colony,  wai-s 


betw 


een  tial)al  chiefs,  liavinrr  in  thei 


r  service  whit 


freebooters  Avhom  they  paid  by  grants  of  land, 
were  threatening  to  disturb  publii;  order  on  English 
territory.     Two  years  ago,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
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])ro])o.sG(l  to  tlio  Iiiipcriul  Goverinnent  to  station 
at  regular  posts  alon<»'  tlie  frontiers  small  bodies  of 
miiitary  police,  wliicli  were  tlien  considered  snfli- 
cient  to  nip  tlie  mischief  in  tlie  bud.  Tlie  Ministry, 
declining  to  intervene  at  all  in  tlie  matter,  replied 
by  a  categorical  refusal.  In  conseque..ce  of  that 
non-intervention,  tli(>  anarchy  spread,  all  trade  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  tlie  interioi'  of  the  con- 
tinent was  completely  intei'rii])ted,  and  tlie  Englisli 
Ministry  obliged  to  undertake  a  military  cam])ai<_ni, 
which  was  admirablv  conducted  by  General  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  but  cost  a  million  and  a  half 
sterlimr. 

This  c[uestioii  of  l^echuanaland  deserves  exa- 
minatif^i  also  iVom  another  point  of  view.  The 
General's  mission  was  not  i)urely  military,  lut 
was  armed  also  with  certain  ill-defined  })owers  as 
Special  Commissioner.  In  this  capacity,  regarding 
himself  as  an  in(le])endent  agent,  and  riot  as  the 
subordinate  of  the  Iliiih  Commissioner,  he  sisi'- 
nahsod  his  conduct  of  all  '-s  by  acts  which  were 
M'hoUy  at  variance  with  the  High  Connnissioner's 
views  and  instructions.  A  conllict  arose  between 
these  two  oflicials.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  I-' 
The  one  rei)resented  exclusively  the  Empire  ;  the 
other,  as  nijih  Commissioner,  was  in  the  same 
])Osition  ;  but,  by  an  anomaly  which,  ^t  is  diOicult 
to  account  foi",  the  lli^li  Commissioner  for  South 
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Africii  is  also  irovornor  of  Caiu'  (  olony.     As  such 
^ir  HL'ivules  Uohinson  Avas   hound   to  protect   tlic 
interests  of  tlie  colony,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly, 
to  humoui-  (he  as|)irati()iis  of  the  'colonial'  ])arty 
111  power.     The  dream   of   that   j)arty  is  an  auto- 
nomous colonial  empii-e.  to  "xtend  from  sea  to  sea 
and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  I  [ope  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Zand)esi-— a  sort  of  second  Australia,  where  the  white 
colonists  shall  have  all  the  land  for  themselves.     The 
dream  of  the  '  Imperialists  '  is  an  African  Tndiii,  and 
the  protection  of  the  hhick  is  the  leadin<r  point  of 
their  i)rourainme.     The  antiio-onism  hetween  these 
two  parties,  which  was  hardly  pereeptihle  when  I 
Avas    thei-e,    appears    to    have    hecome    singularly 
marked  of  late.     I  should  add    that    Sir    Charles 
Warren,    at    the    scene    of    a<'tion,    had    a    mere 
handful    of    soldiers    with    him,    and    was    many 
liundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and 
that    Sir    Hercules    Kohinson    was    hreathinrr    the 
atmosphere  of  Cape  Town.     :\[oreover,  a.ire'nts  of 
inferior  rank  were  then  stayinir  in  Bechuanaland, 
or  had  been  sent  thither.     Kach  of  tliese  hrouuht 
his  own  views,  or  acted  accordinir  to  the  instruc- 
ti(ms  of  his  chief  or  the  chiefs  of  his  paily.     Mr. 
Upington,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony  and  one 
of   the   leaders  of  the    colonial    party,  "had    *rone 
thither    in    person    before    Sir    Charles    Wan-en 
arrived.      Under    the    pressure    of  tliese    eircum- 
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stiinces,  tlio  relations  l)otWL'eii   the  lli^li  Coiiiiu' 
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and  more  embittered.  Sii-  llei'cules  liobiiison,  after 
an  exclian^Lie  of  letters  and  despatc^lies  marked  by 
an  extreme  and  mueli-to-be-re^fretted  animosity, 
annnlled    all    the    measures   taUen   by   Sir  Charles 
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ii'i'en,  aiK 


1    th 
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le  new  Home  Uovernment,   \vliil( 


hil( 
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reeoniiisuiLi'  tlie  mei'its  oj  the  ji'eneral  as  a  peace 
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maker  in  those  distant  eounlru.'s,  recalled  hnn 
to  I'aiLiland  The  dt  sijiitehes  of  these  two  hi«ih 
oflieials  liavt;  been  published  for  the  use  of  the 
I'aiiilish  rarliament.  They  fui'iiish  curious  reading*', 
but  they  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  unfavourable 
ellect  Vi])()n  the  colonial  public,  and  a  discoura<^in<4' 
one  ii])on  oflieials,  whether  colonial  or  imperial. 
They  contain  also  an  elocpient  commentary  on  the 
12'rievances  I  heard  exj)ressed  during  my  travels, 
and  serve  to  justify  the  description  I  have  given  of 


?ou 


th  Af 


rica. 


The  reader  already  knows  what  Australians 
think  of  their  new  country. "  lie  has  heard  the 
])essiinists  who  see  everythinii;  from  the  dark  side, 
and  the  o])timists  who  are  in  raptures  about 
their  work.  At  lirst  sioht  the  ])ictures  which  both 
draw  of  themselves  ijive  the  idea  of  caricatures, 
but  when  placed  together  and  stripped  of  all  exag- 

■^  See  vol.  i.  ji.  833. 
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^enition,  they  form,  in  my  opinion,  a  vcty  fiiitlifnl 
l)orti*ait. 

The  natnre  of  tlio  relations  oxistinL^  iM'twivn 
tlie  (lilU'i-ciit  parts  of  that  ^ivat  continent  i.  a  ti^pic 
T  heard  frecpiently  disenssed,  and  I  confess  those 
discussions  always  left  the  same  impression  on  me; 
namely,  that  mnch  more  is  thonnjit  of  the  intercsls 

M-hich  separate  the  colonies  than  ofthose  u-hich  they 
share  in  common,  and  which  on^lit  to  nnite  theiij. 

1  he  Imperial  ({overnment  reconnncnds  to  Anstra- 

lia  a  system  of  confederation,  as  it  ha<l  done  wit  h  snc- 
cess  in  Canada,  and  nnsnccessfiilly  in  Sonth  Africa. 
With  a  view  to  examine  this  important   qnestion 
a   Cono-ress,  composed  of   the   ])rime  ministei-s  of 
the  colonies  of  Anstralia  and  Xew  Zealand,  met 
two    years    ago    at    .Sydney.       Everyone    foresaw 
the  issne:  they  separated  withont  comiiiu-  to  anv 
practical  conclnsion.     However,  anothei-  idea  has 
sprung  up  ;  that  of  a  confederation  of  each  of  tln^ 
colonies   with   the    mother-country,   which    would 
imply  union  among  themselves.     Xotwithstandinir 
difficulties  attending  its  execution  which  still  appear 
insurmountable,  this  scheme  has  met  with  a  warm 
welcome  from  England.     Lord  liosehery  brouoht  it 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  scvei-alof  the  most 
respectable  organs  of  the  London  ])ressgave  it  theii- 
support.     But   the  general  opinion  is  that  thinn-s 
are  not  yet  ripe  for  its  adoption— in  other  worcls, 
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])(H)|)lo  do  not  yot  see  their  Av;iy  to  ncliiove  if. 
The  soliiiioii  (Icinaiided  by  the  Austrahan  Kadieals'' 
involv(3s  simply  a  totnl  traiisl'onnation  ot"  Old 
I'jiLd;uid.  and  also  a  i)hvsical  traiisfoi'inatioii  of 
the  ;_doI)('.  Such  aspirjitioiis  vanish  before  thi' 
I'calilv  of  thiuL^s. 

To  uiidcrstaiul  Australasia,  it  is  iieecssary  to 
cast  a  plance  at  the  liritish  ]^]iii])irc'  as  a  whole. 

\ot  s«i  very  lonjjf  ago,  the  <jireatei'  ])art  of  tlie 
colonies  were  nu'icly  settlements  scattered  over 
archii)elaL'oes  and  alonir  the  shores  oi'  more  or  less 
inaccessible  continents.  The  Eniilish  Parliament 
troubled  itself  very  little  about  them,  and  thus  left 
great  latitude  of  action  to  the  government.  The 
statesmen  succeeding  each  other  at  the  Colonial 
Office  followed  very  nearly  the  same  lines,  and  were 
regulated,  np  to  a  certain  ])oint,  by  the  same  prin- 
'iples  which  constituted  then,  by  a  tacit  but  uni- 
versal consent,  the  policy  of  England  with  regard 
to  her  possessions  beyond  the  seas.  The  machine 
v.'as  well  put  together  and  did  its  Avoi'k  to  perfection. 
Above  all,  it  had  the  ina])preciable  merit  of  giving 
stability  to  the  conduct  of  colonial  affairs. 

Such  Avas  the  situation  about  thirty  years  ago. 
But  since  then  it  has  entirely  changed.  The  set- 
tlements have  become  ricli  and  flourishing  com- 
munities :     the    narrow     districts     around    them, 

3  See  vol.  i.  p.  339. 
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"'^";'^"^^    tm-itn,H.<;    the    r„lonu.s,    st.tos :    tl.c 
settlors,  n.-ilinns.     Tl.i.  ,.  u-  uorl.I,  .nchuvcd  with 
^:"";i^^';^'    MUtunnn.v     a.n!     wilh     iuslituiions    n,- 
t"vly(kMn.„.,-a,i,.  a.Hl  mI,,,..,    .vpuhliran,  c-nu.lurN 
itsown    n„n.niinu,t    nii.i    a(him,is(rati..n   it<c'ir      1 
^'''"**^'  ^'"•^"*'''   l'^-'vlh(.    Crown  c.K.Mics,   ,,s    they 
'ti'<M-alkMl,  whirh  aiv  .■o„.j,arativvlv(,f'h..ssi,ni„.r- 
tanro.     On    th.   oih.r  hand,  <-asc.s\>f  inUM-ruvnce 
i'i^''»-^'<*tilistru(..  CM  iho  |>:iiLol'ihoK„...li.shl>arlia- 
nient  have  hn-unu.  ,i,.„v  th.,,iu.nt   than'   thev  ii^ed 
to  be      Many  a  time,  in   l.uHa  as  in  the  eoh'.nies    I 
i^ive  heard  it  sai.L  '  It  is  no,  the  (iuoen's  ministers 
bnt    larhanient    that    o„von,.s    i,s.     The  ministers 
are  sn]^,e,l    t<,  the   |>ie><„re  of  seeti(,ns  c-omposin-. 
the  inajor.ly,  and  our  intere>ts.sufle,;     Iknowno'f 
wiietlier  these  eomphnnts  are  well  f.»unded,  l)nf  un- 
questionably there-  is  k>ss  stal,ility   in   the  n.ana..e- 
ment  of  colonial  allairs.  ^' 

While    the    transforn.ation    I    have   jnst    been 

^peakn.cr    oi    was    lu-in-    ac-eon.plished    in  Canada 

and  at  the  antipodes,  old   I-a.okmd    went  thmnoh 

a    phase  Mithont    ].ree.MkM.t    and    analo-v    in   the 

world-s    history.       Without    any    palpablJ   reason, 

Avithout  any  pre..<ure  iVon,  without,  but  at  her  own 

instance  and  of  dc-l.lH.ate  purpose,  she  appeared  to 

seek  to  abdu-ate  h.r  lewitiniate  inlluence  as  a  -reat 

luiropean  power.   Xon-intc,-vention  in  forehn,  poli^.y 

beeanie  a  sort   oi  article  of  faith  and  fundamental 
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])rin('i|)lo.  So  far  as  ro</ar(ls  tlic  colonics,  the  old 
niacliiiicry  was  rcco^jniscd  to  l»c  iii;i<lc(jiiatc  ;  l'(  r 
the  wci^i'lits  to  be  lifted  and  handled  had  increased 
a    hnndredfold.       The    ci'ane    was    hciiinniiiL'"    to 

1,  it    would  ceitainlv 


ci'cak,  aiK 


I  if  f 


orce  were   usee 


l)reak.  What  was  to  be  clone?  In  the  tenipei* 
wdiich  tlien  j)revaiied,  the  simplest  tiling  was  to 
emancipate  the   colonies  alto^iether.     If  they  wish 


to  <ro, 


let  tl 


lein :  su 


cii    was   the  catcdiword   of  tlu' 


day.     Anyone  caij    remend)er   it,   anyone  at  least 
whose  recollections  u'o  more  than  ten  years  hack. 

lint,  at  lenuth,  stirred  by  the  ])ovv(M-fnl  voice 
of  the  remarkable  man  to  whom  l^aitzland  had  en- 
trnstcd  the  supreme  conduct  of  affairs,  and  by  the 


n( 


DC 


oise  oi  arms  ot  a  jj^reat  war  ni  the  east  ot  I'airoj 
Kngland  awoke.  From  that  day  nothing  more 
has  been  heard  of  abandoning  the  colonies  (and 
India!).  On  the  contraiy,  you  lind  mooti^d  for  the 
first  time  in  Australia  and  elsewhere  the  idea,  not 


o 


f 


sepa 


ration,  but  of  closer  coimection,  the  idea  of 


a  coiifedevation  with  England. 

And  3'et  these  two  movements — that  of  separa- 
tion, wdiicli  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  oj)])o- 
site  tendency,  which  is  daily  gaining  ground  in  Eng- 
land, but  more  especially  in  the  colonies — though 
o])|)osite  in  kind,  have  a  common  origin  ;  namely, 
the  ever-Ljrowin<j"  conviction  of  t!ie  impossibility, 
in  respect  of  the  colonies,  of  continuin<r  in  the  old 
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T'7     ,■'''"■"'''"'•■"•'''"<■'■>•  is  won,  ,.„,.  ,.,„.,  ,„„.t 

•"'    I"-"',!-'   'i».sunu.  :uu\   i,ss,,[|,. „..rtl,iMk 

-  H,,M,„M,..|.     lM..,„l,.,.iv,„„in-(os„lv.. 
,•  "    "  "  '"■  "■""•  •"   >».V  o|,i ,  ,„  k,,      i„  ,..  ,,^ 

;voc,,n,ml,,,-lla.inlo,-o,.,..  of,.!,,,  ,.,,,, ,,,,..,, I  ,,,,',; 

Mn,,.s,ol,.avMVo..s,.,,,,o  forth,., l,.v,.|o,.,,H.nr, 
*,  "'."    '"'.■•■','    •■"""",„ny    al,-,...,,!;-    c.„i„v,.,l    I  y  th.. 
'■'>l''"K's  uul,  r,.s|,„„sil,|,.  ..„vor,M.KM,l     "  ^ 

n,,u- ,.,,,,,,.  ,.,(l,.Mn,,,.l,-,lisn,sso,l.,,,o.sti,.,,,,r 
tllo  /„y„//y  ,,|  til,.  ,.,,1,,,,;,,^. 

Iam,,n,.,,f,i,,.,,,H,,,l,eliev,M-n,v!,atis..all,.,| 
A">M,,l,aM    loyally.  an,I    r  ..an   soo    „nlv    ,„„.  ,.<„,- 

Jintisl,    Gov.n,n,ont  roturr,!,,.-  a  llut   .....rativ,.  i„ 
--  ,cn.l.o,l   a,,in.i,,n  ,,f  p,,,^ 
A..st.aha,  pul.I,,.   „,,i„i„„    i,    „,,.   ,    . 
-n-os,  a,„l    „,..   ,„,..„,   ,,,      „„,,  :' 

rt"'*^ '-■"-'   ''■--! -,lsp,.,.iar,,,,c    ... 
far  (ro,„  ..„1,..|„.„„,| alter    ,.C  ,,,.,„.nr,;ii;.' 

r:r"'i ;-'--''•''>--■  t,i::'-; 

typc,wl,oa,v  ,l,,..n,..,ve.,  M,,,Ier  the.,,., I,.,.s, ;;•;,;; 
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t i';i(l('>-uiii()iis  of  I'jiLi'laiid  ;ui(l  Amci'ica.  If  in  niiv 
(|ii('sti()n  wlialsocvi'i'  l.lir  public,  rip'lit  ly  oi'  wroiiulv, 
were  to  si'c  in  llic  final  tlcciKion  of  the  linpci'ial 
( M)\('i'inn(Mit  ;i  (Iciiial  of  iusticc,  or  il'aiiyoiic  coiild 
ix'i'siiadc'  ihem  tliat  l''.iiL;laii(l  was  sacriliciiiLr.  for 
llu'  sake  of  luT  own  IxMidit.  colonial  intcrcsls 
(lccnic(l  vital  by  the  colonists  themselves,  in  that 
case,  and  1  think  in  thai  case  only,  would  the  tie.--"; 
which  unite  the  mother  and  her  children  he  strained 
to  breakin^ir-point. 

Can  the  Australian  coloni(\"<  do  without  the 
assistance  of  the  mother-count  i-y  ^  I  cannot  sav, 
but  Australia  herself  is  convinced  that  she  can. 
l:i  this  respect  her  position  in  relation  to  the 
mother-country  dill'ers  from  that  of  the  South 
Afi'ican  colonies,  who,  reduced  to  their  (nvn  re- 
sources, are  wantinu'  in  the  ni'ct^ssary  vitality,  and 
know  or  feel  that  they  are  wanting-  in  it. 

Aiiain,  the  possibility  of  se])aration  is  contem- 
plated in  the  case  ol'a  ])rolonued  and  disastrous  war 
between  l^ngland  and  other  maritime  jiowers.  On 
this  subject  opinions  ai'c  divided;  and  I  will  restrict 
myscdf  to  the  I'cmark  that  tlu>  Australian  colonics 
are  tbrtii'vinir  their  harbours,  and  will  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  defend  their  larjic  cities  ai^ainst  attack. 
The  enemy,  on  the  otlici'  hand,  even  if  they  j)Ossessed 
the  means  of  transpoi't  and  tlu>  coalinjj'- stations, 
whi<'h  would  be  indisj)ensable  Ibi- atIemj)tinLi' enter- 
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prises  „f  .,,..1,  a  kind,  woul.l  „ot  rniv  1„  li.k  ■, 
.le«-e,,t  ,,„  a  ,Ios,.,te,l  s,.al,„,.,r.l.  wl,oro  iheir  ,,„„„■ 
won  ,1  ,1,0  „f  tl.irsf,  liu(  .Ik.  ,|„os.ion,  it  s,v,„s  ;., 
n.e  (  oes  not  lie  tlH-,v.  Ans„-:,lia  „nd  XeuZe;,!:,,,,! 
"•■11 -^I'-nlv,  It  ,s  (rue,  l,e  in  .  ,.,„„lili„n  t„  disre..,rd 

*'"-■  ^'-'"'  "'  '■'"■^■'■.-"  "'^•■'^i"H.    Hut  tiiev  „iir„„t 

lor  „  long  i„„o   t„   e,„„e   1„.  .-d.le   to  ..'ciuire  ti„. 

"H.a„slor  pn.vidi,,!,  lor  tl„.   safety  of  tlu.i,-  ,„e,- 

'•"mde  nmrine,  xvl,i,d,  is  .teadilv reasi,,.-.     r„nl 

>l|oyraM  d»,l,is,,|,elleet„|•■themothe,;.o„„„.v 
^vlll  liavetosii|,|,|y  the  delieieiiey. 

It;  sucl,   he    the    ease,  ].:„,dai.d  will    keen    lie;- 

-■"'""•'■-asl,„,,.asl>arlia,„entp-a,.(s,l„ ,U,,, 

'i""l'<  ior  ,„ai„taini,,u-  :i  lleet  s(.-o„i;  eno.ed,  .0 
."sme  her  naval  i„-e,lo,„i„a,„e.  irone'e  the  c.ilonie. 
■1"  ,  7;  ••;«'l"i^-^t.-'lions  are  lost,  it  is  at  lea., 
<loublinlwl>,.|hers,„-hn:,.dsui|l|„.vo„.d  in  linie 
:'f  |H-aee,       l.;u,.Iand   will  ,|,en   h,se,  j,radnallv  and 

M"l.er,.e|,hl,ly,  what  she  ealls  her  dondnion  .'-f  ihe 

seas.     I""ll.erw,nds,in.:n.|andh.eshern,ari,i 

l"-''l""">''ran,x.,    she    h,ses    her    colonies.       If  .|„, 
l"ses  her  .-olotn-es,  she  loses  her  prenonderan.-e  , 
ihe  seas,  and  with  ihal   (he  hi.ol,   p<.si,ion  she  n, 
"'■-nvo'^ln  the  eonn,-ils  oC  han-ope.     It  is  will,, 
llnseM-elelha,  the  o,.a,„,„„r  „,■  ,|„,  k,.;,,^,,  ,.,        . 
IS  cuiiipcisc'd. 
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The  Gei-nians  are  met  witli  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
i^iobe.  Touetlier  witli  the  Aiiolo-Saxoiis  and  the 
Irish,  tlicy  are  the  great  colonists  of  our  time.  In 
the  United  States,  althougli  forming  more  and 
more  a  se])aiate  element,  they  are  beeoming  Ameri- 
can citizens,  as  tliey  become  Austi-alians  at  the 
antipodes.  Amid  these  large  communities  they 
renounce  tlieir  nationality  politically,  but  morally 
and  intellectually  they  still  retain  it.  In  the  otlier 
])arts  of  the  transoceanic  world  tlie  German  colo- 
nist was,  so  to  si)eak,  suspended  in  d;'  '  air.  lie 
lacked  the  necessary  protection,  and  looked  to  his 
country  to  provide  it.  This  is  the  real  explanation 
of  the  colonial  policy  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  just  inaugurated  on  so  large  a  scale. 

The  lii'st  impression  which  this  policy  produced 
in  England,  especially  in  official  quarters,  was  that 
of  surprise  mixed  with  some  annoyance.  But,  if  my 
information  is  coi'rect,  such  was  not  the  case  in  the 
colonies.  In  Australia,  it  is  true,  redouble-l  out- 
cries were  heard  denu\ndini>'  annexations  (ii  the 
Tacitic  ;  but,  apart  from  some  indi\idual  jeaioMs"'js 
and  rivalries  which  existed  already,  and  which  often 
occur  among  emigrants  of  the  same  origin,  the 
harmony  between  the  British  and  German  colonists 
was  not  for  a  moment  disturbed.  The  reason  is 
that  those  who  are  on  the  si)ot,  and  see  with  their 
own  eyes  the  vast  task  renuiining  to  be  achieved, 
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understand  better  tlian  do  their  bi-etlircn  in  Europe 
tliat  there  is  still  room  enoii«rh  ibr  both.  That  is  the 
i)right  side  of  tlie  colonisation  of  the  future.  J3ut 
there  are  also  sliadows  to  the  ])i('ture.  I  mean 
the  Cliinese  element. 

The  last  war  of  Encrland  and  France  witli  China 
was,  in  my  opinion,  an  event  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance in  its  beai-injrs,  not  indeed  on  account  of  the 
cheap  laurels  <xatliered  by  the  allied  armies,  but 
because  it  destroyed  tlie  real,  great  '  Chinese  Wall,' 
which  from  time  inunemoiial  had  separated  four 
liundred  millions  of  souls  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
And  that  Avas  precisely  the  object  in  view.     Tlie 
object  was  to  open  Ciiina  to  Europeans;  but  the 
]-esult  has  been  that  the  world  has  been  opened  to 
the  Chinese.     lias  the  number  of  wliite  travellers 
in  the  Middle  Empire  much  increased  since  18G0  ? 
I    fancy    not.     Apart    from  tlie    residents    at    the 
free  ports,  no  one  goes  thither  now,  as  formerly, 
except  missionaries,  sisters  of  chaiity,  and  a  few- 
rare  exjlorers.     ]^ut  the  Chinese  have  poured  out 
headlong  through  the  opened  gates  of  their  prison. 
Avoiding    hitherto  thickly  peopled  countries,  anrl 
seeking  those  in  preference  which  are  less  inhabited, 
they  have,  for  twenty  years,  been  Hooding  three- 
quarters  of  the  globe.     'J'hey,  too,  are  coloni'sts  ;  bul 
after  their  own  ftishion.     Vvith  wonderful  natural 
gifts,  but.  as  far  as  intellectual   pursuits  are   con- 
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corned,  infei'ior  to  tlie  Ciiucasuin,  active  and  ex- 
tremely sober,  a  horn  niercliaiil.  and,  as  sueli,  of 
proverl)ial  honest}-,  an  exrcllent  cultivator,  a  first- 
rate  gai'dener,  a  iirst-class  cook,  iinsuri)assed  as  a 
liandicraftsman,  the  Chinese  competes  with  the 
white  man  wherever  he  meets  him,  and  is  check- 
ing, conqnering,  and  onsting  him,  not  indeed  by 
force,  but  wnth  the  weapons  of  labour  and  thrift. 
The  secret  of  liis  success  is  easy  to  detect. 
Thanks  to  his  qualities,  his  physical  constitution, 
and  his  habits,  he  is  able  to  do  evervthinir,  within 
the  limits  I  Jiave  mentioned,  at  half-]>rice. 

Let  us  glance  at  his  conquests,  all  of  very 
recent  date;  and  here  I  will  quote  only  such  facts 
as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  in  person  on  the  spot.  In 
1871  the  whole  of  the  English  trade  with  China  was 
in  the  hands  of  three  large  English  and  one  American 
house,  established  at  IIong-Kong  and  S]ianghai,and 
of  several  Enixhsh  and  Gernian  merchants  of  minor 
importance  in  the  '  treaty  ports,'  wliich  are  open  to 
foreigners.  English,  German,  and  American  mer- 
cliants  acted  as  ai^'ents  between  tliese  houses  and 
tlie  native  merchants,  whose  business  was  resti'icted 
to  selling  again  in  the  interior  the  g(U)ds  imported 
from  abroad.  The  American  firm  ])ossessed  twenly 
steamers,  which  kept  up  the  communications  be- 
tween the  free  ports  of  the  Yangtse  and  the  coast. 
Xow  the  number  of  foreia'n  firms  is  much  reduced, 
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and  the  wliolc  of  tlie  a^Lreiicy  trade  lias  ])assod  into 
Cliinese  hands.  The  American  steaniei-s  have  been 
bouglit  by  native  companies.  The  imports  and 
exports  between  China  and  ]':noland  liave  remained 
tlie  same.  The  total  i«  stiil  estimated  at  4l^()(l(),000/., 
but  the  greater  part  of  tlie  profits  is  reaped  i)y  thj 
Chinese  merchants. 

At  Macao,  which  lias  been  occupied  f<^r  nearly 
four  hundred  years  by  Portnouese,  the  principal 
quarter  of  the  town  is  remai-kable  for  tlie  nund)er 
and  com])arative  magnificence  of  its  palaces,  several 
of  whi(;h  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Chinese  were  always  forbidden  to  build  liouses  in 
that  quarter;  and  this  prohibiticm  has  remained  in 
force  to  the  present  day,  but  many  of  the  palaces 
have  been  bought  and  are  inhabited  by  them, 

I  have  alluded  in  uiy  journal  to  the  enormous 
increase  of  Chinese  immigrants  at  Singapore  and  in 
the  mainland  south  of  Burmah. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  has  been  seen,  tlie 
Chinese  .have  become  an  element  which  has  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

I  did  not  visit  the  Gilbert  Islands,  an  imp(,rtant 
group  in  the  South  Pacihc,  n,)i-  the  seaports  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  but  I  leaiii  from 
German  official  documents  that  a  Chinese  linn  en- 
joys the  monopoly  of  trade  in  the  arrhij)elauo  just 
mentioned,  and  I  have  seen  oflirial  •■.UTe^po'iidence 
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coinpiitiuu'  tlie  Cliincsc  immigrants  to  Ciiili  and 
Peru  diirinu:  tlic  last  twenty  years  at  20(),()()0 : 
an  enormous  total  when  compared  with  the  small 
number  of  the  white  populations  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

Jkit  it   is  in  the  United  States  and  Australia, 
and  above  all  in  the  Pacific  States  of  the  American 
I'nion,  that  the  Chinese  element  has  increased  in  the 
lai'gest   proportions,   and  nowhere  larger    than  in 
California.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Legislature 
of  that  State  a  few  years  ago  passed  a  law  prohibit- 
ing Chinese  immigration   for  a  period  often  years. 
The  white  workmen  do  what  they  can  to  protect 
themselves,  not   by  consenting   to   a  reduction  in 
the  wa^es  of  manual   labour — a  concession  which 
they  are  neither  able    nor  willing    to   make,  but 
w^'*ch    would    nevertheless   be  the  only    efi'ectual 
lemedy — but  by  em[)loying  force  against  the  in- 
truder.    I)isi)Utes   and   bloodshed  are  the  order  of 
the  day.     Quite   recently,  in  one  of  the   Western 
States,  Chinese    labourers  were  massacred  whole- 
sale   before    the    troo])s    sent   to    their   assistance 
could  reacii  the  scene  of  carnage.     And  what  is 
the  result  of  these  deeds  of  popidar  violence,  and 
of  these  unjust  and  arbitrary  laws?     Simply  this, 
that  the  Chinese  are  everywhere  gaining  ground. 
Let  us  see  what  is  taking  place  at  San  Francisco, 
the  great  and  flourishing  metropolis  of  the  Pacifu; 
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slope,  and  in  respect  to  its  commercial  iinportaiu-e 
the  third  city,  if  I  am  not  mintaken,  of  the  United 
estates.     The  manufacture  of  cirrars  forms  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  Californian  industry,  and 
m  the  manufactories  wliites  and  Chinese  work  side 
hy   side.      Last   autumn    tlie  Chinese  struck,  de- 
manding the  dismissal  of  their  white  fellow-work- 
nien,  and  tlie  owners,  pleadincr  as  their  excuse  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  tlie  impossibility  of  fhidino- 
workmen  of  our  colour  at   the  same  wages  as  the 
Cliinese,  settled  the  matter  by  dismissino-  the  whites. 
The  Chinese  dictate  tlieir  own  terms  to  them,  and 
they  submit  ! 

A  newspaper  of  that  city  '  says  tliat  the  Chinese 
are  not  content  to  sliare  with  tlie  whites  one  of  their 
branches  of  industry ;  they  demand  the  whole  of 
it  for  tliemselves.     After  having  got  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars   into   their  own  hands,  they  will  try 
and  do  the  same  with  tailoring  and  dressmaking,  and 
tlic  manufacturers  will  fmd  themselves  coinpeHed  to 
send  away  their  white  workpeople,  men  and  women 
alike.     In  this  article,  which  is  very  curious  in  more 
than  one  respect,  menaces  alternate  with  cries  of 
alarm,  or  rather  with    real  cries  of  lamentation. 
'  They  '  (the   Chinese),  the   author  continues,  ^  are 
meek    and    conciliatory   while   in    weakness,'    but 
arrogant  and  unyielding  in  power.     The  strike  of 

"   The  Morning  Call,  October  30,  ISS.l. 
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tlie  Cliinoso  sliows  tlie  race  in  tlicir  true  liL'lit.  Tt 
lias  opened  u[)  a  dearer  view  of  the  Chinese 
question  as  it  exists  on  tlie  racilic  Coast  than  we 
have  had  before.  It  is,  in  short,  a  notice  to  the 
white  residents  to  «xo.  Tlie  Chinese  think  thev 
hold  the  key  to  the  situation.  The  i)eo[)le  that  do 
the  Avork  of  a  ccminunity  are  tlie  basis  of  its  beinL^ 
If  whites  cannot  work  on  the  Pacilic  Coast,  they 
will  seek  other  places,  where  they  are  not  ruled 
out  on  account  of  colour.'  LaiiLjuao'e  like  this, 
held  at  San  Francisco,  requires  no  coininent. 

In  Europe  the  Chinese  is  only  known  by  hotir- 
say.  People  here  are  quite  disposed  to  find  him 
inconvenient  and  disagreeable,  but  beyond  that 
they  do  not  troul)le  themselves  about  him,  and  no 
one  asks  what  will  happen  in  a  more  or  less  near 
future.  But  anyone  who  consults  statistics  must 
be  astonished — and  for  my  part  I  am  frightened; — 
at  the  continual  advance  of  that  race.  Undei- 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  that  the  Germans, 
coinl)ined  with  the  English,  Irish,  Scandinavians, 
Italians,  in  short,  with  the  colonists  of  all  European 
nations,  will  scarcely  suffice  to  arrest  with  the 
weapons  of  industry  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  the  vast  hordes  which  this  enormous  body 
called  the  Middle  Empire  never  ceases  to  'jioui- 
from  its  popidous  loins.'  Will  this  displacement 
of  po})ulation  ever  stop  of  its  own  accord?     Will 
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tilis  ronstujit  dmin,  due  to  an  ever  inciva^iii..-  tide 
of  L'lnioTation,  end  hy  dryinu-  up  ll.e  sounv.  «,f 
Jiie  in   tlio   lieart    even    of  a    nati„n    that    ..mm. 

100,(100,000  more  souls  tl.an  all  the  populations  of 
Kurope  cond^ined  y     We  cannot  sav.     No  one  can 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  IVovidelice.      liut  what 
Ave   cannot   lielp   seeino-   are    tu,.   enormous   ovei-- 
ilowmg  reserv(,irs.     Tuo    rivers    are  issuin<^  f,-„ui 
tlicni  ;   the  white  river  and   the  yellow  river    the 
one   fertilisin<r   the    lands  throudi    which   it  'run. 
with  the  seeds  of  Christian    civilisation,  and    the 
other  threatenino-  to  destroy    them.      Already    at 
.HJveral  points   these   rivers    are  meetino-,  dashino- 
ao-ainst  each  other,  and  contending  foi-  tlie  master\^ 
What    will    be    the    final    issue?      The    twentieth 
century  will  inscribe  it  in  its  annals.' 


^  During  my  tour  in  India,  I  met  everywhere 
witli  tlic  presentiment  of  a  near-approaching_at 
any  rate  inevitable— war  with  Russia.  'At''  this 
moment,'  I  was  told,  •  Ihissian  troops  are  ad- 
vancing across  the  eastei-n  part  of  the  Khanate 
of  Bokhara,  situated  to  the  north  of  that  Afohan 
territory  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  nam,w 
strip  of  knd  separating  the  Khanate  from  Lidia. 

^  I  gave  expression  to  tl>ose  thougl.ts  at  a  conference  held  at 
\  lenna  in  the  Oriental  Museum,  hi  February,  ls8u. 
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Russia  has  niaclo  eiionnous  strides  in  Central  Asia. 
Ilci*  nnui/.inj.^  j)r()<:rc*ss  strikes  the  imagination  ol' 
tlie  Malionietan  world,  and,  anion^^  the  populations 
of  India,  the  ]\[alionietan  ehnient  is  ])re('isely  tiie 
most  powei'ful  and  the  most  im])oi'tant,  the  one 
that  occasions  tlie  greatest  anxiety  to  the  Indian 
Govennnent.  In  approaching  our  frontiers,  Russia 
tlireatens  us  in  a  militaiT  scMise,  as  well  as  politi- 
cally and  morally.' 

Apprehensions  of  this  kind,  expressed  moi'e 
or  less  openly,  or  witli  more  or  less  reserve,  I  found 
universally  prevailing.  Anyone  who  examines  the 
oflici.d  documents,  memoirs,  and  newspapers  of  tlu; 
beginning  of  this  century,  will  find  that  the  Anglo- 
Indians  of  those  days  fancied  tliey  saw  already 
the  armies  of  Nai)oleon  invading  their  peninsula. 
Tlie  analogy  is  strdving. 

Without  constituting  oneself  an  advocate  for 
liussia,  one  migiit  give  an  answer — which  has 
been  given,  though,  it  is  true,  without  producing 
the  least  effect — that  the  Russians,  in  enlarging 
their  ])Ossessions  in  Central  Asia,  are  acting  gene- 
I'ally  under  the  sway  of  imperious  necessity;  that, 
after  all.  tliey  are  only  doing  what  the  Englisli 
have  done  and  ai'e  still  doing  in  India  and  Africa  ; 
that  no  doubt  there  are  and)itious  peoi)le  in  Russia 
who  dream  of  conrpiest  and  a  universal  monarchy 
in  Asia,  but  that  alono-  with  those  dreamers  there 
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>s  aI«o   a    pcarelul   „,,i„i„n.  ,.,i„l,    i„    ,|,„    |,i,,-,„., 
--phorcs   ol    p„„.er,  onli,rl,t,.,„ ,,.  ,,|„.    l,.:i„„n- 

«.n,-eroly  unci  ono,-c.li,.ally  |;„- ,I„.  n.,i,„c.nan.v  nC 
])ea(*e. 

Jim  the  answer  was  always  il,,.  san,,'.     Tl„.v 

|.rgod  ti,at,  ,l,oy  wcv  ,U..,.,.i.,„|  an ona,.,!,  anil 

ms  t,n,e,  n„t  l,y  „n..  n,a ly.  ,,„t  ,,,  ,„  „„.  .„ 

mtmn.      An.l  oonse.inonlly  ,!„.s,  a,-.;un,cnt»   IWI 
Two  a.xion,s  appoarcl  l- l.<.  Ilnnly  ,.s.al,lis>K..|, 

the   key  o    LKl,a.-     I„   ,,„liti,.s.  an,l   ..spc-ially  in 

fore,,..  ,..hucs,Iun,Wsfan,lanaxi,,n  to  noan 
sol-ov,denttn,l^o.o,u.wl,i..l,   passes  f...  J 

-IJncl,  ,,s„.apableofp.„,,r/j,.Ux.,.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^.  .<1  nt,  or  appears  ,0  I  ..  so.  An  axiom  is  not  a 
puncpe.    rnn..,plesarej,eneraian.lal,s,ra..tn,les 

'"^7>''"-:«'"".°f«-l'i- ^'yl"M„o,lilie<la,..or,lin.; 

to  the  cx,j,en<ae.s  of  the  tin,e,  l,nt  whieh  snlxsisi 
alvvays  and  can  never  bo  departed  Iron,  without 
rsk.and  3.,,,thonri„jnry.     An  axion,  is  a  be- 

.efwh,eh„i,n„,  and,  in  the  opinion  of, hose  who 
I.0I,.  ,t,  munmablo;  a  llxed  star  in  th,.  n„n  in,r  sphere 

o    poht,cs.     It.nayori.ina,einthebraincrfan, 
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coiitinnc   to  worship. 

when  ;in  ;i..'ioiii  iii;iy  heeoiiu'  ;i  (l;mL''<'r  ;iii(l  a  ()iil)lit 

ealaniit  y. 

I  liave  already  spoken  ol'  the  axiom  of  llie 
'  Aml)itioiis  (lesiu'iis  ol"  INissia.'  Lei  me  say  a  word 
about  '  Hefat,  the  key  of  India.'  The  savin<>"  i> 
ascribed,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  to  the 
Diike  of  AVellinoton.  Ihit  when  that,  jireat  mai. 
was  alive,  an  imnu'iise  s))aee  se])arated  the  Afghai. 
fortress  from  the  IVontiei-s  of  liussia.  Now  the 
Afnjian  and  the  liussian  IVonliers  'h.  If  Herat 
is  really  the  key  of  India,  it  is  inost  unfortunate 
ibr  r^.niiland,  for  the  key  is  hauijiniLr  at  the  enemy's 
<'ate.  Sittiuirat  his  window  he  has  only  to  .streteli 
out  his  hand  to  seize  it,  so  h)n<jf  at  least  as  it  is  not 
defended  bv  one  as  stron<>;  as  himself.  But  the 
]'ai<ilish  cannot  defend  it.  Enormous  distances 
se])arate  them  from  it.  The  custody  of  the  key  is 
tlierefore  entrusted  to  a  friend,  and  that  friend  is 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 

We  know  what  Af^dianistan  is;  the  battle-field 
of  ])retenders  to  the  tottering  throne  of  the 
Ameer  ;  the  iVe([Uent  scene  of  war  between  Afghans 
and  Ijiglish  ;  deserts  dotted  with  oases,  which  are 
inhabited  by  a  ])eople   whose  feelings  toward   the 
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new  allies  of  their  sovc'roi<;n  are  so  hostile  that 
the  pro.scnt  Ameer,  the  friend  and  pensioner  of 
England,  in  the  interests  of  his  own  preservation, 
did  not  or  would  not  have  dared  on  a  recent 
occasion  to  allow  the  British  troops  to  pass  throu^'i 
his  territory.  And  yet  the  English,  after  havii  <* 
conquered  his  country,  gave  back  to  him  Candahar, 
the  outlying  fortress  of  the  unbroken  barrier  which 
Nature  has  erected  for  the  defence  of  India.  The 
fortification  of  the  passes  and  the  construction  of 
railways,  which  were  to  form  a  circular  road  behind 
those  natural  ramparts,  were  discontinued.  There 
remained  therefore  Herat,  the  key  of  India,  en- 
trusted to  the  custody  of  the  Ameer.  Truly,  if 
British  India  possessed  no  other  means  of  defence, 
she  would  be  nothing  but  a  splendid  palace  built 
on  quicksand.  But  there  are  other  means  ;  there 
is  the  sword  of  England.  If  Afghan  hordes  attack 
the  Russian  outposts,  if  some  officer  commanding  a 
Russian  detachment  casually  oversteps  the  frontiers 
of  the  Ameer's  territory,  there  is  a  casm  belli.  In 
other  words,  the  axiom  of  the  *  key  of  Herat ' 
involves  the  contingency  of  war  between  two  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world,  and,  in- 
directly, a  European  war. 

Happily,  during  the  course  of  the  r  ^^r  just 
passed,  thanks  perhaps  to  the  instructive  '"..udent 
of  Penjdeh,  a  great  reaction  of  opinion  has  taken 
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place.  Herat  is  gradually  ceasing  to  disquiet  the 
minds  of  the  Anglo-Indian  public,  and  tlie  new 
Government  are  concentrating  their  cares  on  the 
natural  frontiers  of  India,  by  fortifying  the  passes 
and  resuming  the  construction  of  the  railway.  It 
is  no  longer  at  Herat  that  the  English,  putting 
four  hundred  miles  of  desert  between  themselves 
and  their  base  of  operations,  are  going  to  seek 
their  opponent,  but  they  will  wait  for  their  enemy, 
if  there  is  one,  on  the  Helmund.  The  situation 
of  ea.cli  party  will  be  reversed. 

The  Indian  Government  will  not  cease  on  that 
account  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  ruler  of 
Afghanistan.  The  value  of  this  alliance  is  re- 
cognised by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject, 
but  the  stronger  England  becomes  on  her  fron- 
tiers, the  less  will  she  depend  on  the  alliance  of 
the  Ameer,  and  the  easier  will  it  be  for  her  to 
insure  it. 

But  it  is  not  the  contingency  of  Eussian 
aggression  that  would  disturb  me,  if  I  were  an 
Englishman.  The  internal  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  India  is  the  subject  that  would  absorb  my 
attention.  I  confess  that  certain  ideas  which  enjoy 
great  favour  in  certain  quarters  would  give  me 
food  for  reflection,  and  none  more  than  the  scheme 
of  welding  into  a  single  nation  the  diverse  races 
which  inhabit   the  peninsula,  of  creating  a  new 
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nation,  and  of  creating  her  in  the  imajje  of  the 
English. 

Here  I  stop.  Had  I  to  sum  up  the  impressions 
derived  from  my  travels,  I  should  say  :  British  rule 
is  firmly  seated  in  India  ;  England  has  only  one 
enemy  to  fear — herself. 


TIIK    END. 
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John  Wilson  and  Alexander  Duff.'   Portrait  and  Illustrations.    8vo.  16s. 

PRINCIPLES    of    GREEK    ETYMOLOGY.      By    Prof.    G. 

Cuutius.  Translated  and  Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  and  E.  15. 
England,  M.A.     Revised  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.  32s. 
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A  POPULAR  EDITION  of  the  LETTERS  of  PRINCESS 
ALICE.  GRAND  DUCHESS  OF  HESSE.  With  a  New  and  on^inal 
Memoir  by  H.R  H.  Pkincess  Christian.  Conbiining  hitherto  unpub- 
lished  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  H.M.  The  Queen.  With  Portrait 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

GLENAVERIL ;  or,  the  Metamorphoses  :  a  Poem  in  Six  Books 

By  the  EiiiL  op  Lytton.     2  vols.,  fcp.  8vo.  12s.;  or  in  6  Books,  2».' 
each  Book. 

The  CROKER  PAPERS.     Edited  by  Louis  J.  Jennings  M.P 
Second  Edition,  revised,  with  an  enlarged  Index  and  a  reprint 'of  Mr 
Croker's  pamphlet  on  '  The  Past  and  Present  State  of  Ireland  '  first 
published  in  1808.    With  Portrait.     3  vols.  8vo.  45*.  ' 

The  WAGES  and  EARNINGS  of  the  WORKING  CLASSES 

in  1883-4.    By  Professor  Leoni  Levi,  F.S.A.,  &c.  &c.     8vo.  35.  6d 
GROTE'S    PLATO;    New  and    Cheaper  Edition,  edited   by 
Professor  Bain.     4  vols,  crown  8vo.  6s.  each.    The  volumes  may  be 
had  separately. 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  RAPHAEL.  By  J.  A.  Ckowe  and 
G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.    2  vols.    8vo.  33s. 

PREHISTORIC  AMERICA.    By  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac. 

Translated  by  N.  D'Anvebs,  Author  of  the  'Elementary  History  of 
Art,'  &c.    With  Illustrations.     8vo.  16s.  ^  j 

SELECTIONS  from  the  LETTERS  and  PAPERS  of  SIR 
JAMES  BLAND  BURGES,  BART.,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1789-95.  With  Notices  of  his  Life.  Edited  by 
James  Hutton,  Author  of  '  James  and  Philip  Van  Arteveld.'    8vo.  I5s. 

LANDSCAPE  in  ART,  before  the  Days  of  Claude  and 
Salvatob.  By  Josiah  Gilbebt,  Author  of  'Cadore;  or,  Titian's 
Country,' &c.    With  141  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  30s. 

DOG-BREAKING.     The  most  Expeditious,  Certain,  and  Easy 

Method,  whether  great  excellence  or  only  mediocrity  be  required ;  with 
Odds  and  Ends  for  those  who  love  the  Dog  and  the  Gun.    By  Gen.  W. 
N.  Hutchinson.    Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with  40  Illustrations.    Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 
*^*  The  Summary  of  Instructions  may  be  had  separately,  price  Is. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    By  Philip  Smith, 

B.A.     With  Illustrations.     2  vols.,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 
Part  I.,  A.D.  30-lOOoc         Part  II.,  a.d.  1003-1614. 

PASSAGES  in  the  EARLY  MILITARY  LIFE  of  GENERAL 

SIR  GEORGE  T.  NAPIER.    Written  by  Himself.     Edited  by  his 
Son,  General  Wm ,  C.  E.  Napieb.    With  Portrait.     Crown  8 vo.  12s. 

ENGLAND  and  RUSSIA  in  the  EAST.  A  Series  of  Papers 
on  the  Political  and  Geographical  Condition  of  Central  Asia.  By 
Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  a  Map.     8vo.  125. 
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POPULAR    EDITIONS    OF    STANDARD    WORKS. 

FOUR    SHILLINGS    EACH    VOLUME. 
GBOTE'S    HISTORY  of  GREECE.     With  Portrait  and  rian>. 
12  vols.     Post  8vo. 

DEAN  MHiMAN'S  HISTORIES.    Post  8vo. 
I.  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS.     3  vols. 
II.  HISTORY  of  EARLY  CHRISTIANITY.    3  vols. 
III.  HISTORY  of  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY.    9  vols. 

HAIiLAM'S  HISTORIES.    Post  8vo. 
I.  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.     3  vols. 
IL  EUROPE  during  the  MIDDLE  AGES.     3  vols. 
III.  LITERARY  HISTORY  of  EUROPE.    4  vols. 

FIVE    SHILLINGS    EACH    VOLUME. 
EARL  STANHOPE'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.    Post  8vo. 
I.  THE  REIGN  of  QUEEN  ANNE,  down  to  the  Peace  of  Utrkcht, 
1713.     2  vols. 
II.  THE  PEACE  of  UTRECHT  to  the  TREATY  of  VERSAILLES. 
1783.    7  vols. 

GEORGE  BORROWS  WORKS.    6  vols,  post  8vo. 


ROMANY  RYE. 
WILD  WALES. 


THE  BIBLE  in  SPAIN. 
THE  GYPSIES  of  SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO. 

SIX    SHILLINGS    EACH    VOLUME. 
DEAN  STANLEY'S  WORKS.     Crown  8vo. 

HISTORY  of  the  JEWISH  CHURCH,  from  Abkaham  to  the  Chkistiah 

Era.     Portrait  and  Maps.     3  vols. 
HISTORY  of  the  EASTERN  CHURCH.     Maps. 
HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  of  CANTERBURY.    Illustrations. 
LIFE  of  Dr.  ARNOLD,  of  RUGBY.     Portrait.     2  vols. 
CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS. 
ESSAYS,  chiefly  on  Qdestions  of  Church  and  Statk. 

CANON  ROBERTSON'S  HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH,  from  the  Apostolic  Agk  to  the  Refobmation.  8  vols. 
Post  8vo. 

DR.  SAMUEL  SMILES'  WORKS.    Post  8vo. 


SELF-HELP. 

CHARACTER. 

THRIFT. 

DUTY. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY-. 


THE  SCOTCH  NATURALIST. 
With  Illustrations. 

MEN  of  INVF:NTI0N  and  IN- 
DUSTRY. 

JAMK.^  NASMYTH.  With 
Illustrations. 


LORD  CAMPBELL'S  BIOGRAPHIES. 

THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS.     10  vols. 
THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES.    4  vols. 


Post  8vo. 
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